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is  not  roniovfd,  Imt  only  postponed.  Hut  that  strutuin  of  societ.v  whicdi  wotiM  burst  all  bonds; 
is  soniething,  its  it  assures  the  world  that,  if  whieh  aims,  in»t  tit  the  tearing  down  of  thrones, 
war  is  to  conie  in  Moroeeo,  it  probably  will  I  or  the  reeonstruetiou  of  government  on  a  more 
not  eotiie  this  year  I  And  nations,  like  indi-  :  republican  or  democratic  basis,  but  at  the  de- 
vidiials,  have  to  live  from  yetir  to  year;  :iud  ■  struction  of  society  itself,  by  the  overthrow  of 
while  they  are  all  preparing  for  war,  not  one  !  all  the  biws  which  hold  human  society  to- 
of  them  can  presume  to  otfer  a  prayer  tlitit  ^  gether.  This  is  an  enemy  that  it  is  harder  to 
reaches  farther  than  this:  Let  there  be  jteace  .  combat  than  an  tirmy  in  the  field,  because  we 
in  my  day !  ;  know  not  where  to  find  it ;  it  is  in  the  air,  or 

The  war  in  SoutlTA^ica  also  appears  to  have  ; 
come  to  tin  eml.  As  to  the  cause  of  it,  or  who 


began  it,  or  who  is  in  the  right,  it  is  difficult 
ilt  this  distance  to  form  a  ver.v  cleitr  opinion, 
esjtecially  its  the  reports  fliitly  contradict  each 
other,  the  one  representing  Lobengula  the 
King  of  the  Matabeles,  as  a  monster  of  cruel¬ 
ty,  wh(>  ought  to  be  swi'pt  from  the  face  of  the 
earth;  ;ind  the  other  niiiking  him  to  be  rather 
a  decent,  lespeetable  saviige,  who,  in  ruling 


proach  is  in  some  terrific  e.xplosion  that  throws 
down  a  lofty  jiile,  with  ii  mass  of  huniiin  vie 
'  tints  buried  in  its  ruins.  This  spirit  of  an 
itrehy,  rising  iind  spreiuling,  is  the  black  cloud 
on  the  horizon  of  Kurope,  that  inakt's  kings 
i  jtonder  whether  till  tlieir  armies  can  save 
I  them,  and  wbetber,  insttuid  of  milking  war 
'  upon  one  another,  it  were  not  better  to  coni- 
^  bitie  iigiiinst  the  eommon  t‘iieniy. 


iirbitriirilv,  only  followed  the  eiistoni  of  his 

tribe.  There  mav  be  truth  on  both  sides.  ‘‘<»>-i/-on,  we  see 

The  bli.ck  n.onitreh  mav  not  be  ,,uile  so  l.litck 

its  he  is  ,.i,inte.l.  No  .lonbt  the  war  bits  been  '  P'"-tents,  we  sh.-ill  eon 


^ll  Wowwh  the  i)ovncm. 


The  New  Yciir  opens  with  the  world  iit  pciice. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  F.urojioiin  iirniii 
nients,  thert'  is  not  a  single  corps  drawn  tijt  in 
line  of  battle  from  the  Haltic  to  the  Mediter 
fiineitn.  On  the  other  side  of  the  (Ireiit  Se:i, 
there  hiis  bt'en  iin  outbreak  on  the  coast  of 
Morocco,  which,  though  not  of  greiit  dimen 
sions.  Wits  yet  of  I'vil  portent,  for  the  conipli-  , 
Ciitions  it  might  bring,  its  it  invoivt'd  direidl.v 
one  Kuropciin  jtower,  .Spain,  so  thiit  if  it  had 
gone  much  fiirther,  wt‘  should  hiive  hiid  a  re- 
viviil  of  th<>  ohl  wiir  of  the  Spiiniartl  itnd  the 
Moor.  Hut  Sjtiiin  wiis  not  the  only  power  th:it 
would  be  involvtul,  as  both  France  iind  F.ng 
lanil  have  great  interests  in  the  Mediterranean  ; 
so  that  if  the  war  had  once  begun,  it  might  j 
soon  have  taken  tremendous  proportions.  -Mil 
this  d:ingi*r  is  removed,  at  least  for  the  iires-  ^ 
ent,  by  the  announcenu-nt  thiit  the  Snltiin  of' 
Morocco  has  yiehled.  stmding  his  own  brother 
to  seize  the  leaders  of  the  iittiiek  ui>oii  the  Sjtan  j 
iiirds,  itnd  to  take  them  to  Tiingier  to  be  dealt  ' 
with  iifter  the  siimmar.v  method  of  iloorish 
Justice;  while  Sjiiiin  is  to  receive  a  hciivy  in- 
ilemnity  for  the  <>.\penses  of  the  wiir,  with 
giiiirantees  for  the  future. 

So  fiir,  so  gooil '  Tilt'  tension  is  relieved,  at 
least  for  the  time.  The  pritle  of  ohl  Ciistile  is  , 
apjteiised,  iind  the  government  is  but  too  glad 
to  gel  out  of  the  necessity  of  prepiiring  for  war 
on  it  liirge  scale,  :i  btirden  which  would  be  too  ; 
liciivy  for  her  to  bear.  France  :ind  Kiighind 
too  may  well  give  thiinks  that  this  danger 
eij'.t  has  been  safely  piissed — jtasseil  for  the 
Ci'iiie,  Init  not  for  iill  time,  for  the  d;ingi‘r  is 
still  there,  ;ind  will  reniiiin  so  hmg  as  the  i 
Moors  hohl  the  Karbary  Coast  The  .langer 


tiiuie  to  be  in  anxiety  anti  in  fear.  Hut  let  us 
withdraw  onr  eyes  from  whiit  is  without  tiiid 
fi.v  our  thoughts  on  whtit  is  within.  Tht'  time 

-  ,  1  1  •  •  is  fjivorable,  for  we  are  now  in  the  midst  t>f 

not  have  been  vm  v  scrnptilous  in  paving  le-  i  , 

4  .  ,1  1  4  *  r  4  w’  4.*!  -4.  r  I  the  Meek  of  t  raver,  that  is  sacred  to  silent 

spect  to  the  rights  of  jtroperty.  M  e  ttike  it  for  ;  .  ^  . 


jirovoked  by  raitls  into  oiii*  anothi'r’s  ti-rritory, 
.--3:  !  altendeil,  as  they  aHvays  tire,  by  robbery  and 
murder.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Knglish  nitiy 


granted  that,  in  their  tlealings  with  the  ntitives, 
as  in  onr  own  dealings  with  the  Indians,  there 
have  been  niJiny  things  done  which  cannot  be 
tlefemletl  on  the  groninl  of  justice  or  human¬ 
ity.  l)oubtle>s  there  are  Horder  Hulfians  in 
Africa,  as  w(>  havt*  hail  them  in  -\merica,  who 
tire  theniselves  no  better  thiin  sttvages.  Hut 
the  Rulliiius  will  in  turn  disappear,  tind  by  and 
bye  there  will  be  si-tth'ineiits,  in  which  then' 
is  law  iind  order,  iind  in  which  there  ciiii  be 
ha]>py  Cdiristiiin  homes.  The  first  look  of 
things  will  be  very  i>riniilive.  A  street  of 
poor  houses  will  not  look  :it  all  like  a  beantifiil 
villiige  of  Old  Kngliind  ,  but  the  former  is  tin 


meditiit ion.  Thus  rcllecting,  we  see  that  all 
that  is  good  in  the  world  is  not  gotu*,  nor  go 
ing:  that  even  though  the  kingdoms  of  this 
World  should  be  shiiken,  thi'ie  is  it  Kingdom 
which  ciinnot  be  moved. 

“  D  wliiTeiire  kiiius  ituil  l■lll|)ir(‘s  now 
(If  iilil  that  wi'ut  anil  ciiiiie 7 
Mill,  L'lril,  Thy  Chiiri  h  is  praying  still, 

A  Ihiiiisaiiil  \rais  (hr  satiti'.” 

On  this  side  of  tin*  ocean  there  is  civil  war 
in  Hriizil ;  but  ajipiirent  ly  it  is  not  likely  to  hist 
Ion;;;  nor  is  it  accompanied  by  the  usutil  hor 
rots  of  ii  civil  conllict  when  it  extends  through¬ 
out  a  country,  dividing  every  city,  ('very  town. 


precursor  of  till' latter.  A  hous(' of  rough  boards  iuto  two  |)arti('S  w  Inch  range  I  iK'insi'lves  jigainst 
is  not  the  higlu'st  style  of  archil('ctnr(',  blit  it  is  other  as  dejidly  ('iiemies.  I'or  in  this 


better  than  tin  -\fric;in  kraal  :  tind  wlu'ri'  the 
F.nglish  come,  tlii'y  are  sure  to  make  a  little 
cluster  of  comfortiible  honu's,  out  of  which 
will  rise  the  church  sjtire,  siirmounti'd  by  tlu' 
cross,  till'  emblem  of  onr  holj'  religion.  M'ith 
:ill  lh('  drawbacks,  we  must  admit  that  tin' 
jidv.'ince  of  Knglish  power  into  I  In'  heart  of 
-Nfrica  is  the  .■nlviince  of  I'i viliz.-ition. 

Hut  while  not  in  war,  Knrope  is  in  a  stall' 
of  unrest,  troubled  and  tossing,  like  ti  giant 
in  his  sleep,  who  is  dreaming  of  horrors  to  |  in  our  sympathies;  onr  only  fi'eling  Iteiiig  one 
coine.  It  is  not  the  ajiprehension  of  wjir,  ter-  of  dei'p  regret  at  a  conllict  that  should  wi'aken 
rible  as  that  is,  that  makes  tlii'  sh'ejx'r  start.  Ilu'  great  Uejuiblic  of  .South  Ami'ricti.  Hence 
iind  look  wildly  iiboiit  him,  but  something  we  shall  iill  ri' joice  in  the  n'turn  of  itciice, 
worsi'  tliiiu  win,  the  sjiectre  of  anarchy,  that  most  of  iill  if  it  lie  jii'aci'  with  order  itnd  vvith 
riiisi's  its  si'rpeni  head  in  so  iiiaiiy  I'airopeiin  '  liberty. 

(-.ajiitals.  Till'  bomb  thiown  in  the  Cdiambi'r  M'Ik'Ii  that  issue  conies,  and  tln're  is  but  one 
of  Depntii'S  in  Haris,  like  the  bomb  thrown  a  government  in  Hrazil,  iind  one  Hag  tloating 
few  weeks  before  in  the  Theatre  at  Harcelona,  over  its  vast  domain,  thi'ii  it  iiiiiy  be  siiid  that 
tells  the  story  of  an  eh'iio'iit  in  the  lowent  '  the  year  is  opened  with  universal  peace. 


nennes. 

case  the  Hevoliition  was  commenced  by  the 
tlei't,  and  iK'retofore  has  bei'ii  confined  to  the 
sea,  exci'pt  as  ships  in  the  harbor  of  llio 
.IiiiK'iro  bombard  the  forts  and  th('  city. 
Hut  ships  hav('  been  purchased  here  in  New 
York,  and  tilted  tip  for  w:ir.  It  is  si'vi'rul 
weeks  since,  they  sailed  for  the  South,  and 
will'll  lh('  two  Heels  coim*  together,  the  issue 
will  not  be  long  (h'fern'd.  One  great  b.attle 
will  doubtless  di'cidi*  the  contest— a  contest 
in  which  w(>  of  the  North  take  no  jiart,  even 
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CAKIXC;  FOR  THE  POOR. 

Piihlic  int€‘rest  in  the  condition  of  the  work¬ 
ing  people  who  are  out  of  work  continues  un 
abate.!.  Several  of  the  great  .lailies  have 
oiH*ned  subscription  lists,  and  while  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  great  publicity  given 
to  these  charities  has  attracte.l  many  tramps 
and  idlers  to  this  city,  it  is  certain  that  an 
honest  effort  is  being  made  to  do  goo.l  and  not 
harm  by  these  benevolences.  At  the  head  of 
The  Tribune  charity  is  the  Rev.  Willard  Par 
sons,  who  is  thoroughly  competent,  by  long 
experience  and  careful  study  of  the  conditions 
of  the  poor  in  this  city,  to  a.lminister  such  a 
fund.  Mr.  Parsons’s  method  is  to  work,  as  far 
as  possible,  thrtuigh  existing  charitable  agen¬ 
cies,  being  aware  that  the.se,  having  been  for  a 
long  time  in  touch  with  the  laboring  classes, 
are  personally  cognizant  of  in.lividuals  and 
families  who  are  out  of  work  and  in  need. 

Efforts  to  provide  work  are  in  no  degree  re¬ 
laxing;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  being  pushed 
with  vigor  along  many  lines.  The  work  rooms 
of  the  University  Settlement  Association,  of 
the  East  Side  Relief  Association,  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  are 
,  examples.  The  city,  too,  comes  to  the  aid  of 
its  poor  an.l  offers  to  furnish  additional  work 
upon  the  streets. 

In  the  administration  of  charity  there  is  a 
narrow  border  line  between  doing  good  and 
doing  harm.  The  first  necessity,  that  of 
food,  must  be  provided  for,  and  hence  the 
wisdom  of  furnishing  «-heap  meals  to  the  poor. 
Put  even  such  a  charity  may  be  so  thoughtless¬ 
ly  bestowed  as  to  be  positively  harmful.  Those 
of  us  who  have  made  such  |>rogress  in  edu- 
(Nation  in  our  duty  t(»  our  neighbor  as  to  ret-- 
ognize  that  we  must  nut  give  money  to  street 
beggars,  are  yet  not  all  s.>  far  a.lvanced  as  to 
perceive  that  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much 
harm  may  be  done  by  the  gift  of  a  meal 
ticket.  “You’re  a  fool  to  take  that  job,”  said 
one  Woman  last  week  to  another,  who  after 
weeks  of  search  ha.l  thankfully  found  an  op 
portunity  to  earn  tive  .lollars  by  scrubbing  on 
her  knees  seven  nights  in  a  week.  “Your’e  a 
fool  to  do  it  when  they’re  giving  away  f.sxl 

tickets  and  clothes  at - ,”  naming  a  place 

now  uote.l  for  this  form  of  charity.  “Others 
gets  it  for  nothing,  why  not  you,  with  all  your 
childerY”  This  is  discouraging.  Foo.l  tickets 
shouhl  be  given  with  discrimination,  as  we 
give  money.  Those  establishments,  like  the 
Industrial  Alliance,  that  furnish  work  with  the 
fvxi.l,  are  the  best  for  those  to  patronize  who 
cannot  investigate  cases  of  nee.l  for  them¬ 
selves. 

The  New  York  Presbytery  has  un.lertaken 
the  care  of  its  own  po.)r.  Tlu*  plan  which 
they  recommend,  an.l  which  is  given  below, 
shouhl  be  carefully  stu.lie.l,  for  it  opens  to 
every  one,  and  (‘specially  to  those  not  (‘.xp.'ri- 
enced  in  charitable  work,  a  Held  in  whi.-h  tliey 
may  act  under  wise  gui. lance.  Tlie  plan  was 
adopted  last  Monday  at  a  special  meeting  of 
Presbytery,  convene.!  for  tin*  pur|K>se  of  tafeing 
action  with  referenc.*  to  deciding  the  .luty  of 
the  Church  in  this  matter. 

The  following  iiu'thods  of  relief  to  meet  the 
present  emergency  were  adopted  by  the 
Presbytery,  and  are  commen.le.l  to  all  its 
churches  and  memb('rs; 

1.  Every  church  un.ler  our  care  shouhl  pro 
vide  for  all  the  j.oor  in  its  membership,  if 
possible.  The  otlicers  of  each  church  know 
the  real  con.lition  of  thost‘  in  distress  an.l 
those  Worthy  of  receiving  aid,  mon'  accurately 
iuid  can  assist  them  more  wisely  than  any  sec 
ular  organization. 

2.  If  any  church,  aftt‘r  doing  all  that  it 
can,  is  still  unable  to  relieve  the  .listress 
among  its  own  members,  the  deacons,  through 


the  pastor,  my  apply  to  this  committee  for 
supplemental  aid. 

3.  To  prevent  duplication  on  the  one  hand 
and  possible  neglect  on  the  other,  every  char¬ 
itable  society  in  this  city  is  hereby  re<iuested 
to  send  to  the  pastors  the  name  ami  address 
of  every  Presbyterian  now  receiving  aid  or 
applying  for  assistance. 

4.  After  taking  care  of  their  brethren,  the 
officers  and  members  of  our  churches  should 
support  liberally  the  j.r.iperly  authenticated 
and  trustworthy  charitable  societies  iii  the 
city,  a  list  of  which  will  be  sejit  upon  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  commiitee. 

Every  church  is  re.£ueste.l  to  mak((  a 
contribution  to  the  proposed  fun.l  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  individuals  are  urged  to  sen.l 
liberal  gifts  to  the  ^loderator.  He  gis’cs 
twi(;e  who  gives  quickly. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  Presbytery, 

How.vrd  Dckkikli),  Mo.lerator. 

Committee:  Rev.  Ur.  George  Alexander,  Rev. 
John  If  Devins.  Rev.  Ur.  Charles  L.  Thoiiqi- 
son.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilton  Merle  Smith,  William  E. 
Dodge,  Robert  Jfeggs,  John  Stewart.  W.  W. 
Wall,  Alexander  Maitlan.l,  and  (Jideon  Hawley. 

New  Yokk,  .lanuary  H,  18m. 


One  ray  of  light  upon  the  dark  (luestion  of 
distress  in  our  city  comes  from  the  remarkably 
goo.l  state  of  the  public  health  at  the  present 
time.  The  death  rate  of  last  year  was  smaller 
by  1.22  per  thousand  than  the  average  of  the 
past  ten  years.  Though  the  number  of  births 
was  more  than  2,000  above  that  of  lHy2,  the 
number  of  deaths  in  was  only  41  larger 

than  the  previous  year.  This  is  an  incalcu 
!  lable  blessing.  To  have  unusual  illness  adde.l 
{  to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  at  this  time  would 
I  bi‘  a  calamity  indee.l.  Probably  this  state  of 
j  things  is  in  jiart  due  (ol.l  saws  to  the  contrary 
I  notwithstanding)  t.>  the  unusually  mild  tem- 
I  perature,  but  in  j.art  it  may  doubtless  be 
j  trace. I  to  the  unusual  efforts  made  last  sum¬ 
mer  to  protect  the  city  against  cholera.  We 
are  by  no  means  as  clean  a  city  as  we  ought  to 
be,  but  we  are  cleaner  that  we  might  other 
wise  have  been,  and  for  that  let  us  be  thank 

■  fill.  Now  from  this  lesson  let  us  gain  wisdom 
;  to  go  on  to  better  things  in  fiitur.*.  Tliis  is  a 

I  matter  in  whi.  h  all  citizens  have  a  .lutv. 

I 

I  There  is  such  a  thing  as  “  relying  upon  the 
'  siiiqde  Gosp.'l  to  attract  the  people,  ”  but  it 

■  were  better  for  a  lazy  man  not  to  urge  this 
!  defense  for  his  ineHiciencj*.  The  servants  of 

the  king  whose  invitations  to  the  great  feast  , 
:  were  sjuirue.l,  were  nut  bi.l.len  to  sit  down  i 
i  now  as  those  who  had  done  all  that  coul.l  be  | 
I  expecte.l  “(!<)  out  and  compel  them  to  come  | 
j  in,”  was  tin*  next  commaml.  C.unp(“lling 
I  must  be  added  to  opening  the  .lo.>rs.  The  big  | 
'  drum  of  the  Salvationist  is  not  so  dignifie.l  an  I 
I  instrument  of  music  as  tin*  hi'rahl’s  silver  I 
:  trumpet,  but  if  it  “ .•omji.ds’’  th.'iu  to  come 
I  in,  it  is  worth  more.  Thc“  minister  who  sleeps  ; 
'  too  soundly  in  Iiis  be.l  is  likely  to  have  a  j 
j  iieoph'  who  will  sleep  to.i  rea.lily  in  his  pews,  i 
!  Armies  ar.-  not  recruit. ‘d  by  ruiiniiig  tlie  flag  I 
!  to  the  top  of  the  c.uirt  house:  it  requires  a^ 
!  jiersonal  canvass  for  new  .‘iiiistmeuts  from  | 
h.'imlet  t.i  hamlet  an.l  from  house  to  hoiisi*.  I 
i  N.i  “jirea.'hiug  the  simple  Gospel”  is  of  much  j 
('Ifectiveiiess,  unless  supplemented  by  a  faith-  i 
fill  “shepher.ling  the  llo.  k  of  (Jo.!”  as  past.ir.  | 
In  the  tbisjM'l  plan  the  .Irawiug  pow.r  of 
,  t.'hrist  is  ever  t.i  hi*  supph‘ment.‘.l  liy  tlie  c.mi  j 
p.'lling  power  of  tlu'  disciple.  | 

The  publicati.m  of  the  opinions  of  Justi.-e  | 
Harlan  and  Senator  Morgan  in  the  Pehring 
Sea  c;ise  reawakens  interest  in  that  question.  | 
.  The  ojiini.uis  are  elaborate,  each  making  a 
;  stout  pamidilet,  and  being  a.'comjianie.l  wjtli 
copi.iiis  notes  an.l  citations  of  authorities,  may  ; 
b.'  s:iid  to  Oliver  the  .pu-stion.  Ju.lgi-  liar-  ^ 

I  Ian’s  opini.uis  are  live  in  number,  those  of  ; 
Senator  Morgan  seven.  Tliey  cover  th(‘  whole  j 
grouml  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal  an.l  I 
the  merits  of  the  various  iiuestions.  I 
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The  Excise  Reform  Association,  Col. 
Watson  president,  is  very  hopeful  of  accom¬ 
plishing  something  worth  while  at  Albany 
this  winter.  The  existing  Excise  law  is  defec¬ 
tive  in  many  particulars,  but  especially  as  re¬ 
gards  the  low  rates  of  licenses  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  which  it  offers  for  political  favoritism 
The  aim  of  the  Association  is  to  lessen  the 
number  of  saloons  by'  higher  license  charges, 
and  to  isolate  them  from  politics.  It  will  be 
a  great  step  when  the  saloon  is  juit  on  its  bare 
merits  (  1) — the  footing  of  all  or.linary  business. 
The  Association  aims  to  form  a  committee  in 
every  l  ity  ami  town  in  the  State  for  the  pur 
pos.'  of  eliciting  public  sentiment,  an.l  bring¬ 
ing  it  to  bear  on  our  legislators.  Tliomas  A. 
I'ulton,  yo  Walker  street.  New  York,  is  the 
Secretary  of  the  .Vssociation. 

They  <iid  about  the  right  thing  in  tl 
Preshyterian  Church  Sabbath-school  ofl 
on  Dec.  Jlst,  when,  after  thirty  eight 
consecutive  and  most  successful  servi. 
periiitendent.  Dr.  H.  it.  Sillinian,  in  viev^ 
contemplated  protracted  absence  from  Cohoes, 
announced  that  he  wouhl  be  obliged  to  decline 
a  re  election.  They  just  accepted  the  inevita¬ 
ble  (though  not  without  some  tears),  and  then 
elected  him  honorary  Superintendent  for  life ! 
The  school  numbers  over  five  humlreil  mem¬ 
bers,  an.l  is  a  power  for  good.  The  retiring 
Superintendent,  as  also  the  pastor.  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  and  Mr.  Henry  Aird,  spoke  feelingly  on 
this  rare  occasion.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sillinian  ex 
pect  to  spend  most  of  the  winter  in  this  city. 

It  wouhl  be  too  hasty  a  judgment  to  con 
elude  that  women  in  general  .lo  not  care  for 
the  ballot,  bt'caiise  only  one  -  fifth  of  the 
wtiiueu  entitled  to  the  fraiudiise  in  Toronto 
vote.l  last  week  on  the  liquor  question.  It 
takes  time  for  any  new  ileparture  to  make 
headway  ;  the  habit  of  geni‘rations  is  not  to 
be  overc.ime  in  a  .lay.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  very 
significant  showing  that  out  of  a, 000  women 
possessing  certain  propi-rty  qualifications  there 
were  1,107  who  ha.l  thought  .leeply  enough 
iiiKin  the  question  of  their  .luty  as  “.  itizens” 
to  indii.  e  them  to  a.-t  at  the  very  first  oppor 
tiinity'.  Ju.lgiiig  from  a  rei-eiit  census  of  the 
upper  quarters  of  our  own  city,  it  is  more 
than  can  be  sai.l  of  the  leisure. 1  class  of  men  in 
New  A'ork. 

“The  Christian  Stewar.l"  is  just  now  t.»  be 
f.nin.l  left  in  many  of  our  .  luir.  h  |ieW8,  in 
spite  of  till*  pastor  s  r.ijiiest  that  his  jieople 
take  them  home  an.l  n‘a.l  them.  W.‘  wouhl 
reinfori'e  thi‘  request.  Gur  .Secretaries  have 
Work.'. I  too  har.l  on  the  contents,  an.l  taken 
too  much  pains  t.i  distribute  them,  to  permit 
of  their  failing  t.i  ri':i.'h  the  jieople.  Let  the 
stray  niimb.'rs,  be  th.'y  f.'w  or  many,  not  b.' 
ilev.it. '.I  to  kindling  fiirna.'e  liri's,  but,  if 
juissibl.',  to  lighting  tires  of  missionary  inter¬ 
est  that  are  n.iw  smoul.leriiig,  or  .(iiite  out  I 

The  work  of  Lane  Seminary  is  jiroi-ee.ling 
with  :i  g.io.l  .legree  of  siic.-ess  in  tin*  face  of 
obst.-icles.  The  programme  for  the  remainder 
of  the  Si'iiiiiiary  ye:ir,  so  far  as  it  is  now 
possible  to  aun.iiin.-e  it,  will  b.*  found  in  our 
column  of  notices. 


The  state. I  meeting  of  the  Americ.'in  Ifible 
Soi'i.'ty  Managers  was  hel.l  at  the  Ifible  House 
on  .faniiary  4th.  the  Hon.  Enoch  L.  Fan. -her 
in  til.'  .  hair.  The  r.'ligious  services  were  con- 
.lii.-t.'.l  by  Si'cr.'triry  MeL.'an.  The  issues  from 
the  Hibh'  Hons.'  in  D.'.'emb.'r  wi'ri'  104,21b  vol¬ 
umes,  an.l  sine.'  April  1st  last,  f<02.(i07  v.ilumes. 

The  Rev.  H.  Fay  Mills  beg.-iii  !i  seri.'sof  mean¬ 
ings  in  Prin.  eton  on  Tues.lay  of  the  present 
week,  to  continue  for  some  days.  11..  is  there 
on  the  joint  invitation  of  the  College,  Semina 
ry.  an.l  the  jiastors  of  the  i  hurches. 
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\  (OIXTEKPAKT  Til  “THE  rNSl'EAKAHLE 

TI  RK"  IX  THE  IXSFEAKAHLE  MOHR. 

I  U«>M  AN  KIMTOK  SKilllNi;  I'OK  AI  KH  A, 

It  was  un  the  4th  of  I'ehruary — isy:; — not 
(luite  a  j  ear  ago—  that  1  sailed  for  Afrit  a,  i 
and  niy  heart  is  there  still.  As  I  look  out  from 
iny  wiiuh)ws  upon  a  wintry  seem*,  ujjon  hill 
and  valley  white  with  snow,  I  sigh  for  the 
land  of  the  sun,  where  1  eould  once  more  “sit 
umh'r  the  palms  and  see  the  world  pass  hy. ” 
Indeed  if  I  eould  make  my  escape  from  husi 
ness  and  from  care,  I  would  taki*  the  lirst 
steamer  for  (!il>i-altar,  and  livi*  those  glorious 
African  days  over  again.  Ihit  since  1  am  for 
the  present  anchored  this  side  the  s«‘a,  I  can 
at  least  shut  my  eyes  and  let  my  fancy  return 
to  the  place  where  I  would  be. 

Since  I  left  Africa,  the  ^loor  has  suddenly 
shown  himself  in  arms  upon  the  heights  over¬ 
looking  the  Mediterranean,  and  become  un 
object  of  interest  to  the  outside  world,  that 
would  know  what  manner  of  man  he  is. 

For  a  race  so  much  talked  of  as  the  Moors, 
it  is  strange  that  we  know  so  little  about  them. 
Pretty  much  all  we  do  know  wo  have  learned, 
not  from  the  tlescriptions  of  travellers,  but 
from  Shakespeare.  The  great  dramatist  has 
set  the  Moor  upon  the  stage,  where  he  figures 
as  the  hero  of  a  tragedy,  and  so  imi)ressed  the 
imagination  of  beholders  that  those  who  know 
little  of  the  wars  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  or  in 
Africa,  have  a  very  distinct  idea  of  Othello. 

T’erhaps  that  im)>ressiou  is  as  near  the  real 
Moor  as  we  can  get.  Certainly  no  stalwart 
tragedian  who 

••  .'-trufs  bis  little  hour  ation  the  stiitte  ” 
could  be  more  imposing  tlum  soimt  figures  I 
have  seen  in  Tangier.  Physically  the  high- 
chiss  Moor  is  ;i  luiigniticent  creature  ;  of  majes- 
tii;  stature;  with  bro.-id  brt'ast  and  powerful 
limbs;  a  sjtlendid  specimen  of  manly  str(*ngth. 
And  then  he  carries  his  head  so  high;  he  is  so 
{troud  and  haughty  in  his  beiiring  ;  that  it  seems 
as  if  lit*  despisetl  (as  no  doubt  he  does)  the  di¬ 
minutive  hairopeans.  As  he  rides  through  the 
streets  on  his  high  stt.-pjtiug  horse,  he  seems 
not  to  notice  the  fort'igners,  nor  to  take  the 
least  pains  to  respect  their  dignity.  I  never 
saw  him  bow  to  a  Spaniard  or  a  Frenchman, 
or  even  to  an  Englishman,  or  beg  his  pardon, 
or  ask  him  to  get  out  of  the  way.  It  was 
iimusing  to  see  English  ollicers,  returncfl  from 
India,  when*  they  had  been  iiceustomed  to  ride 
rough  shod  over  the  natives,  served  with  a 
little  f)f  the  same  contemptuous  indilVerenee. 

Of  course  such  :i  lofty  personage  is  not  easily 
approached  by  a  stranger,  with  whom  evident¬ 
ly  he  desires  no  communication.  tVe  stand  in 
awe  of  him,  and  turn  aside  to  see  his  highness 
jiass.  Hut  there  .-ire  those  who  have  lived  in 
the  country,  and,  of  necessity,  have  h:id  some 
tmsiness  intercourse,  if  they  have  not  beeti  in 
the  closer  relatioti  of  neighbors  and  friends, 
and  I  asked  the?n  for  the  r(*sult  (d'  their  lottg 
ac(juaintance  ,and  obs(>rv;ition.  Hut  1  did  not 
obtain  mucb  satisfaction  One  who  had  liv<'d 
in  Tiingier  for  ten  years  said  to  me:  “When  I 
came  here  I  thought  I  understood  the  Moor, 


but  now  I  have  to  confess  that  I  do  not.  The 
longer  I  stay,  and  the  more  1  see,  tin*  more 
he  is  to  me  an  enigma  and  a  mystery.” 

However,  he  had  a  general  impia*ssion  that 
was  very  decided.  It  was  that,  as  a  rai-e, 
the  Moors  .'ire  false,  treacherous,  ami  I'ruel. 
The  descendants  of  the  (dd  Harbary  pi¬ 
rates,  they  have  se<>u  the  day  when  they 
were  the  masters,  to  be  served  by  Christian  | 
slaves,  and  then  no  tyrants  were  »*vt‘r  more  , 
merciless.  The  Christian  was  a  dog,  to  be  j 
kicked  and  si)it  upon.  Hut  when  the  position  | 
was  reversed,  they  adajtted  themselves  tt>  the  ' 
situation.  With  all  their  jiride  and  scorn  of 
their  (‘uemies,  yet  irlini  llu  i/  liiul  aii  iihji  ft  (ohe 
(liiiiicd  hj!  it,  they  could  fawn  ami  Hatter  ev«“u 
those  whom  they  would  gladly  havt*  put  to  the 
sword,  lake  Paul,  they  “knew  how  to  b»* 
abascil,”  as  they  once  knew,  what  Paul  never 
learned,  how  to  be  haughty  and  proud.  If 
some  deep  jdot  was  to  be  (.-arried  through,  they 
knew  how  to  crouch  ami  crawl,  as,  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  was  successful,  they  knew  how  to 
swell  and  swagger. 

It  is  not  much  to  say  that  the  Moors  are  a 
generation  of  liars,  for  all  Orientals  h.ave  the 
same  distinction  ;  but  lying  is  an  exeri  ise  of 
their  mental  faiiilties  on  whic  h  they  pride 
thencselves,  whic  h  they  not  only  practice,  but 
cultivate.  It  is  not  a  vice,  but  a  virtue, 
and  to  lie  with  a  smooth  face,  a  look  of  inno¬ 
cence,  so  as  to  deceive  your  best  friend,  is  a 
line  art.  From  this  the  ^loor  is  restrained  by 
no  scruple  of  conscience  (what  does  he  know 
about  conscience''),  nor  even  by  atb'ction,  by 
the  most  sacr«*d  ties  of  consanguinity.  One 
who  had  livt'd  for  years  among  the  'Moors  said 
tome:  “If  a  man  on  bis  deafh-b»>«l  commits 
the  »-are  of  his  children  to  a  lirother,  that 
lirother  always,  always,  iilirni/s  rolis  them!” 
Such  falsehood  and  treachery  cost  him  no  re 
morse,  nor  do  they  atl'ect  his  st:inding  among  | 
his  own  peojile.  Indeed  the  greatest  mental 
(•apacity  is  that  whieli  sinews  itself  in  cunning 
and  deceit.  He  who  can  “smih*  iiml  smile  ami 
be  a  villain,”  has  already  the  foundation  of  a 
career  as  a  diplomatist  and  a  statesman  I 

This  is  a  harsh  judgment,  but  it  is  the  one 
you  will  get  from  almost  every  man  who  has  1 
lived  in  Morocco.  Indeed  it  wiis  in  but  a.  sin-  ; 
’  gle  instance  tlnit  1  heard  a  more  kindly  esti  j 
I  mate,  and  that  I  will  give,  for  if  it  is  but  j 
I  just  to  give  an  accused  tnan  the  benetit  of  a  | 
j  doubt,  still  more  is  it  to  giv»‘  it  to  an  accused 
I  race.  A  Herman  resident  in  Tangier,  who  had 
I  lived  there  matiy  years,  told  me  that  his  e.\pe 
I  rienco  had  led  him  to  a  diderent  conclusion; 
that  he  had  not  found  the  Moors  insensible  to 
kindness,  but  grateful  for  it,  and  sbowiiig  in 
many  cas('s  ;i  noteworthy  ilegre«*  of  lidelity  and 
,  devot  ion. 

i  Nor  should  we  I’omlemn  a  whole  race  for  the 
I  wickedness  of  :i  part.  There  are  floors  :iml 
Moors.  .Some  tribes  are  bett(*r  than  others 
In  the  interior  of  Morora’o  is  a  tribe  called 
■  the  /iminoor,  who  have  higher  ideas  of  moral 
,  ity,  ami  <|uite  a  Purit.-in  staml.'ird  of  truth  ami 
I  hom'sty,  since  they  make  it  an  unpardonable 
I  sin  for  a  man  to  break  his  word  !  Should  one 
Of  them  speak  falsely  to  his  neighbor;  (»r 
break  a  promise  he  has  given;  he  is  among  his 
people  as  a  leper,  whom  all  men  shun.  He  has 
sinned  against  his  brother,  his  tribe,  his  rae(*, 
iiml  from  that  moment  he  is  an  outc;isf.  Xo 
m;in  will  receive  him  into  his  house,  or  give 
him  food  or  work.  He  cannot  beg,  for  every 
,  man  would  spurn  him  from  his  iloor.  If  he 
!  were  to  llv  to  the  desert,  even  the  Hed.-iwet  u 
woidd  not  allow  him  to  come  under  the  eo\er 
,  of  their  tents  to  Iiml  shelter  from  the  storm, 
j  Hut  this  exalted  virtm.*  is  altogether  too  re 
lined  for  tin*  common  run  of  Moors.  The  <  om 
I  mon  'Moor  is  a  slippery  eel,  whom  it  is  hard  to 
I  seize  and  hold  so  th:it  he  shall  not  escape  from 
'  your  hands.  They  do  say  tiiat  there  is  one  way 


to  c;itch  him,  as  you  catch  a  serpent  by  the 
nape  of  the  neck.  If  you  r*au  get  out  of  him 
a  promise,  with  a  sullicient  number  of  forfeits 
in  case  it  is  broken,  you  may  get  the  grip  on 
him.  Hut  it  must  be  guarded  not  only  by  an 
o:ith,  but  by  half  a  <U>zen  oaths,  in  which  In* 
shall  call  down  upon  his  head,  in  case  of  vio 
lation.  i*very  ))unishinenl  in  this  world  :ind  the 
next.  N  ou  must  make  him  swear  tluit,  if  he 
breaks  his  promise,  he  “will  divorce  his  wifi*" 
(perhajis  that  would  not  trouble  him)  ;  but  you 
must  m:ike  him  swear  also  “  by  the  graves  of  his 
ancestors,”  “by  tin*  Koran,”  “by  tin*  Prophet.” 
and  “by  the  Almighty.  ”  With  :ill  these  curses 
invoked  ujkui  him,  you  may  gi't  a  sort  of 
double  twisted  rojie  round  his  neck,  that  may 
hold  him  fast.  Hut  be  careful  that  3-011  do  not 
h*ave  an\'  slip  noose,  for  if  .von  do,  he  w  ill  cer 
tainl3'  wriggle  out  of  it! 

A  mail  who  has  no  ide;i  of  truth  has  no  idea 
of  just  ire,  and  here  the  Jloor  is  at  the  hottom 
of  the  scale,  though  jierhaps  no  worse  than 
others  of  the  same  race  ami  the  sann*  religion. 
Jlaii}'  3-ears  ago,  w-hen  I  w-as  in  Egyjit,  Xubar 
Pasha,  w-ho,had  been  for  3-e.-irs  the  Prime  !Miu- 
ister  of  the  Khedive,  and  w-ho  km*w  the  Ori¬ 
entals  as  well  as  ,'1113-  man  living,  told  me  that 
not  01113’  the  people  of  the  East  not  obtain 
justice;  the3'did  not  even  know  what  justice 
w-as:  they’  ha<l  not  the  rcri/  iilra  of  it.  It  w-as 
something  whii-h  they  could  not  understand. 
Indeed  any-  attempt  to  “do  the  square  thing,” 
would  immediately’  exc*it(*  the  sus|>i(-ion  that 
then*  w-;is  some  t;onc<*aled  purpose.  Since  then 
till*  “Mixed  t'ourts,”  which  are  composed  in 
part  of  judges  from  foreign  countries,  Ii.-im* 
edueiiled  Ihein  to  some  idea  of  what  they 
never  dreamed  of  before.  ^ly-  brother  Dudley-, 
when  in  Eastern  Asia,  had  ,-i  conversation  w-ith 
some  native  Judges  w-ho  openly-  defended  flu* 
giving  of  bribes  ;  they  thought  it  a  proper  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  dignity  of  their  oliice  (  I),  and  made 
it  a  virtue  that  when,  for  a  eonsideralion,  they 
pli*dged  a  verdict  to  one  sidi*,  thrif  hciit  tin  ir 
(i<irccnii  nt  ! 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  low  standard 
of  virtue — in  which  there  is  not  even  the 
idi*a  of  justici*  or  of  truth^ — is  not  a  very 
solid  foundation  to  work  upon  either  in  the 
interest  of  civilization  or  religion.  Human 
jirogi-ess  is  handicap)>ed  by  this  incubus  of  a 
rotten  empire,  and  thus  we  have  the  same 
hopeless  spectacle  at  hot  bends  of  the  ^lediter- 
r.-ine:iu — in  the  East  “the  unspeakable  Turk,” 
and  in  the  West  “tin*  nnspeakabU*  Moor!” 
What  shall  be  donew  itb  them''  Si.xtcen  years 
ago  after  the  massacres  in  Hulgaria,  w-hich 
sent  a  thrill  of  horror  throughout  Europe — Mr. 
(iladstoni*  s.-iid  “it  w-as  time  for  the  Turk  to 
get  out  of  1-airoiie,  bag  .-iml  baggage!"  This 
“notice  to  quit’’  n-.ight  be  enlarged  by  coupling 
w  ith  it  another  i*nemy  of  civiliz.-d  ion,  and  say¬ 
ing  that  the  best  thing  for  the  world  w-ould  be 
I  that  the  Turk  should  get  out  of  Turkey,  .-ind 
that  the  Moor  should  get  out  of  Moiocco! 

Hut  Mr.  ( dadstoiie  did  not  contenqil.ite  the 
migration  of  a  whole  people,  but  the  overt  hrow- 
of  their  government,  which  gave  them  such 
power  for  evil  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Asia. 
So  those  who  say  that  the  oidy  w-.-iy  to  reform 
the  Moor  is  to  gel  rid  of  him,  can  h;irdly  con- 
teinplate  a  general  migration  that  would  be 
many-  limes  greider  th;in  the  exodus  of  fhe  Is 
raeliles  from  Egypt.  History  has  never  seen 
such  a  sjiectacle  as  would  be  th.it  of  four  mil- 
i  lions  of  Moors,  g.-dhering  up  their  wives  and 
little  ones,  with  their  Hocks  ami  herds,  and 
moving  oil  slowly-  into  the  interior  of  .Africa! 
That  is  not  necessary,  but  only  that  the  sceptre 
dep.-irt  from  those  wlm  know-  not  how-  to  use  it, 
and  pow-er  be  given  to  those  who  Inive  learned 
from  another  Master  the  virtm  s  of  honesty  and 
truth,  and  know  how-  fo  administer  a  govern¬ 
ment  in  ju.*-!  ice  and  f*<|nitv 
I  ■  H  M  F. 
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I’NIIKK  THF  (  ATALrA.  ! 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

My  dear  British  brother,  Dr.  Newman  Hall  I 
of  I.ondon,  in  a  recent  letter,  describes  a  very  I 
uni<iue  service  whicli  lie  had  lately  attended 
in  his  former  chur<-h  (now  the  Rev.  F.  B. 
Meyer's).  It  was  what  is  calh-d  the  “Pleasant! 
Sunday  .Vfternoon” — a  rather  novel  institution 
which  has  been  lately  introduced  in  England, 
and  is  becoming  very  jtojnilar.  Dr  Hall  writes:  j 
“Last  Sabbath  1  |>reached  in  my  old  i)uli)it,  | 
of  the  belovofl  (Christ  Church,  and  was  de  i 
lighted  to  Hnfl  everything  so  prosjterous.  Dear  j 
Meyer  was  present,  and  after  service  a  crowd  ! 
of  my  old  Hock  j)ressed  up  for  a  regular  Amer-  ^ 
ican  liand  shaking. '  In  the  afternoon  there 
was  a  graml  P  S.  A.’  (which  means  ‘Pleas-! 
ant  Sunday  .\ fttonoon’)  ;  and  my  heart  throb  , 
bed  with  joy  to  see  seven  hundred  working¬ 
men  filling  the  c<oitral  area  of  the  church  !  I  i 
_  talkeil  to  them  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  i 
they  gave  me  deep  attention,  with  some  clap-  ; 
ping  of  hands,  to  winch  I  don't  object,  for' 
they  were,  in  ihe  main,  very  <levoul.  The  j 
men  enjoy  it ;  it  is  fheir  mrii  mretiiKj.  They 
have  their  own  committee,  furnish  their  own  | 
music — six  violins,  a  bass  viol,  and  a  cornet —  : 
and  they  select  their  own  speakers,  and  have 
their  own  benevolent  Society,  etc.  i 

“Each  member  of  the  P.  S.  A.  has  a  card  of 
admission,  which  is  jmnehed’  for  each  at-  i 
tenilance  They  pay  a  penny  each  Sabbath, 
and  get  the  value  back  in  a  giaxl  hook,  which  I 
is  furnished  to  them  every  six  months.  I  did 
not  get  twenty  men  to  attend  my  Sunday  ’ 
afternoon  services  for  the  laboring  classes; 
they  were  mostly  women  and  children.  But 
this  new  method — “//(<•//  only’’ — attracts  won¬ 
derfully,  and  Brother  Meyer  oversees  it,  al¬ 
though  the  working  men  ha\<“  a  nominal 
chairman  of  their  own  selection.  Mr.  Meyer 
has  a  dozen  irons  in  the  lire,  and  is  determined 
U>  get  hold  of  the  common  peoph*. ’’ 

My  readers  will  doubtless  be  interested  in 
this  acc<>unt  of  a  movenu-nt  which  might 
wi>ely  be  initiated  in  the  large  towns  of 
.tmeiica.  C»‘rtainly  such  an  ••arnest  Kvan- 
gelical  minister  :is  F.  B  Meyer  (whom  nuiny  of 
my  readers  have  heard  at  Mr.  Moixly's  North - 
tield  Coiilereuce),  would  not  approve  of  this 
novel  method  if  it  were  not  calculatt'd  to  win 
souls  to  Christ.  He  and  several  other  promi 
nent  ministers  have  lately  issued  a  circular 
in  favor  of  this  P.  S.  A.,  in  which  they  say: 

Alre:idy.  so  it  is  comjiuted,  To.onn  work¬ 
ing  men  meet  in  varioits  P.  S.  .\.  gatherings 
each  week,  and  in  each  case  large  numbers  arc 
foumi  associated  with  them  who  had  not  )>re- 
viously  coim'  within  the  r.-inge  of  Christi:in  in 
lluence.  Tht'se  men  are  clraw  n  from  the 
sturdier,  more  intelligent,  and  more  vigcuous 
ranks  of  British  working  men. 

W«‘  acknowledge  that  there  are  pt'rils  in  the 
movement,  such  as  the  insidioits  growth  of 
thedematid  for  eiitertainnuMit.  the  usurpation 
of  the  platform  for  the  ventilation  of  mere 
socialistic  schemes,  the  ilepreci.at ion  of  the 
chitrcb  ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  any  of 
these  lire  inevitable,  and  they  do  not  assert 
themselves  in  the  presence  of  wise  and  careful 
direction. 

We  have  found  this  movement  has  biought 
us  into  touch  with  large  uumbers  of  working 
men.  who  if  not  hostile  to  Christianity,  were 
at  least  estrangeil  from  its  intiuence ,  it  has 
been  the  means  of  leading  many  to  consider 
and  submit  to  the  claims  of  Christ  .  it  has 
enabled  us  to  show  symjiathy  with  them  in 
their  struggles  for  jmrer  and  more  wholesome 
conditions  of  life;  it  has  givui  us  opportuni 
ties  of  discussing  great  social  questions  from 
the  platform  of  the  New  Testament  ;  it  has  at 
traded  large  numbers  to  our  ministry  of 
those  who  had  not  previously  attemled  any 
ilace  of  worship;  it  h.ns  jmrified  and  blessed 
>y  its  retlex  intiuence  hundreds  of  homes, 
and  we  have  found  that  the  clearest  evan 
gelical  teai-hing  has  been  eagerly  welcomed 
by  those  who  atteml  these  services.  No  ad 
dresses  have  iieen  «o  heartily  apj>reciated  as 
those  which  have  ile.ilt  with  the  cardinal 


facts  of  sin  and  its  issues,  and  with  the  grace 
of  the  Redeemer,  by  which  deliverance  from  { 
sin  is  obtained  i 

This  excellent  device  will  seem  to  be  one  of  | 
the  iiiisshiii  liiikx  for  attracting  the  non-  ' 
church  going  class  to  the  house  of  Cod,  and  ! 
we  shall  watch  the  experiment  with  deep  in-  ' 
tcrest.  There  is  a  growing  impression  in  our' 
land  that  one  method  of  attracting  outsiders  is  i 
to  multiply  the  music  at  every  service.  But 
this  may  be  overdone,  especially  if  the  music 
be  of  the  scientific  sort.  J  lately  preached  in 
a  Presbyterian  church  where  there  were  seven  j 
musical  performances— three  hymns  and  four! 
elaborate  and  lengthy  anthems,  “rendered"  | 
entirely  by  a  choir!  It  was  not  easy  to  sand-  j 
wic-h  a  sermon  of  moderate  length  in  between  I 
the  layers  of  what  seemed  very  like  to  a! 
“Sacred  Concert."  If  there  is  to  be  a  multi-  j 
plication  of  song  services,  “let  the  /w'o/i/c  | 
praise  Cod"  in  more  hymns;  but  it  will  he  ai 
sad  daj'  for  Presbyterianism  when  the  puplit 
and  its  solemn  message  becomes  subonliiiate  i 
to  undue  encroachments  of  the  music  loft.  | 

In  a  recent  Ev.xxoki.Ist  appeared  an  excellent  | 
article  by  “Clericus,”  commending  a  remark  -  | 
able  book  by  President  Rufus  S.  Creen  of  i 
Elmira  College,  entitled  “An  All- Around  j 
Boy.”  I^et  me  add  my  hearty  Ainti)  to  his! 
commendation  of  a  fresh,  original,  and  heart-  | 
touching  biography  of  a  boy  ihat  any  father  | 
might  be  proud  of.  Thousands  of  lads  will  i 
read  this  story  of  a  brave  young  life,  who 
would  hardly  ojieii  an  ordinary  religious  biog 
raphy  Sunday  -  school  superintendents  had 
better  be  on  the  lookout  for  it  for  their  libra¬ 
ries  ;  it  is  published  by  Randidph. 

Amid  the  Hood  of  new  publications  it  is 
often  pleasant  to  adopt  Macaulay  s  fashion, 
and  give  a  new  reading  to  an  old  favoriti*.  I 
have  greatly  cnjo3'ed  a  re-reading  of  Ihe  Diarv' 
and  Reminisi'enccs  of  Henry  Lb-abb  Robinson, 
the  intimate  assoi-iate  of  Wordsworth,  I.amb, 
and  Coleridge,  and  most  other  celebrities  of 
fifty  v'cars  ago.  To  future  historians  it  will 
be  as  jirolific  a  gold  mine  as  Pejws’  Diarv  was 
to  Macaulaj'.  Robinson  tells  us  that  at  a  pai  t  v  | 
in  London  (in  he  met  Daniel  Webster.  ^ 

He  says  that  “so  far  from  being  a  lepublicau 
in  the  modern  sense.  Webster  has  an  air  of 
imperial  strength  such  as  Ciesar  might  li.-ive 
had."  Even  the  coal  heavers  stopped  their 
work  to  stare  at  our  statelv  senator  as  he  ‘ 
I  stalkeil  along.  Carlyle  said  that  his  great 
eyes  looked  like  anthracite  furnaces  which 
only  uei'ded  bhiwiiig  up  Robinson  also  cn-  I 
countered  JIrs.  Daniel  Caskell.  who  was  fa¬ 
mous  in  those  dav  s  as  a  zealous  social  reformer,  I 
although  she  was  not  alwavs  discreet  or  relia 
ble  in  her  assertions.  London  wit  said  of  ' 
her,  “Mrs.  Caskell  gets  up  regularly  everv- ' 
morning  at  live  o'l-lock  to  inisin/nnii  herself.”' 
What  an  ai-ipiisit ion  that  woman  would  be  to 
some  of  our  sensational  daih'  papers!  She' 
might  furnish  several  columns  to  their  Sun- 
dav'  editions.  Robinson  hearil  John  Weslev'  i 
preach  when  be  was  eigbtv-  seven  v'cars  tihi  : 
he  says  that  he  vvas  very  feeble,  and  two  min 
isters  stood  on  each  side  of  him,  and  hehl  him 
up,  having  their  hands  under  his  arm  pits! 
Cloi  ious  old  hero ! 

JtuooM.YN.  .latiiiiiry  ;i.  Is'.U. 


Oiu'  of  the  greatest  fe.its  of  engineering  ofl 
the  jtresent  dav'  is  the  Congo  railroad, of  which 
the  first  section,  from  Matadi  to  Nkenge 
(twentv-  five  miles)  is  now  in  running  order.  ' 
The  road  is  hewn  out  of  the  toughest  of  rock  ' 
and  zig  zags  up  Ihe  Mposi  river  (a  tributarv'  of 
the  Congo)  bv-  a  number  of  very  costl  v  bridges.  I 
ft  has  now  reached  the  elevated  (ilatvau  and 
the  rest  of  the  work  will  be  simjiler  At 
Stanlej-  Pool  this  road  will  connect  with  num  : 
eroiis  st4-amer  lines  pi'iedr.iting  into  the  (;ir 
interior 


ARK  (  HI  R(  H  ('OrNFlLS  INFALLlRLE  f 

The  first  Christian  Council  at  Jerusalem 
decreed,  without  one  dissenting  voice,  that  it 
was  necessary  (that  is,  morally  coa/pa/.s-mv/. 
:is  the  word  means)  “to  abstain  from  things 
sacrificed  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from 
things  strangled.  ”  (Acts  xv.  :28-:?!)).  Paul  him 
self  was  a  member  of  this  Council,  with  other 
Ajiostles,  and  voted  with  the  majority.  This 
Council  never  reassembled,  and  thus  this  de¬ 
cree  was  never  re)>ealed  b\-  the  authoritj-  that 
enacted  it.  Vet  in  no  long  time  after,  Paul 
renounced  the  authoritv'  of  that  Council,  and 
wrote  to  the  ihurihes  he  had  founded,  that 
an  idol  w-as  nothing  in  the  world  (1  Cor.  viii 
4)  ;  that  it  was  not  necessarj'  to  abstain  from 
things  sacrificed  to  idols,  but  only  c.i/mv/m/i/, 
under  certain  circumstances  (1  Cor.  viii.,  and 
X.  :2.'i-;J())  ;  that,  in  short,  a  man  was  no  bet¬ 
ter  bj'  abstaining,  and  no  worse  bj'  eating ; 
that  these  outward  observances  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Christian  character.  He  commanded 
the  Colossians  not  to  subject  themselves  to 
the  judgments  of  men  respecting  what  they 
ate  and  tlrank  (Col.  ii.  10).  It  would  seem 
that  Paul  knew  nothing  of  the  alternative 
offered  to  some  of  us  in  these  days,  of  “sub¬ 
jection  to  brethren  in  the  Lord,’’  or  withdraw 
ing  from  the  Christian  Church  ! 

According  to  tiie  theories  of  some  among  us. 
Paul  was  a  rebel,  or  else  the  decree  of  the 
Council  iit  .Jerusalem,  (including  Apostles  and 
elders,  with  the  whole  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
together  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  one  ac¬ 
cord),  w-as  not  binding,  but  was  jiositively 
wrong.  For  Paul  directly  contra<lii-ted  that 
I  decree  in  several  instances  in  his  epistles. 

How  are  we  to  explain  the  disagreement  be 
tween  Paul  and  the  L'ounc-il  at  Jerusalem  re¬ 
specting  “meats  sacriticed  to  idols,  blood,  and 
:  things  stranglcii'.'”  Some  cenmnentators,  think- 
j  ing  it  their  first  duty  to  harmonize  all  seeming 
ditferem-e,  speak  of  the  decn-e  as  “a  necessity 
couililioncd  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,"  ami  say  that  the  injunction  of  absti¬ 
nence  was  designcil  by  the  Council  “for  a 
temporary  puriuise  only."  But  no  siu-h  intima 
lion  is  contiiined  in  the  decree  itself  No  one 
will  deny  that  the  decree  is  for  all  time  as  to 
the  last  i-lause.  in  w  hich  the  disc  iples  are  en 
joined  to  abstain  from  fornication.  That  cer 
tainly  was  not  a  (irohibit ion  “ c-ondil ioned  by 
Ihe  circumstances  of  the  time, "  and  iinlx'  of 
“temporaiy  obligation  ’  The  Coum  il  applied 
the  same  word  to  all  four  things  forbidden, 
giving  the  i-hief  prominence  to  “things  sacri 
Heed  to  idols,"  as  if  they  w-ere  of  supreme  im 
|)orlanee.  Four  things  are  forbidden  in  the 
same  senlem  e;  have  we  anv'  right  to  take  the 
woi'd  “necessarv"  in  this  passage  intwodiller 
ent  senses’.'  That  would  be  j)l, -icing  it  on  the 
level  of  orac-les  of  heathen  shrines,  w-hich  w-ere 
purposely  made  to  bear  a  double  meaning 

Nor  w  ill  it  do  to  say  that  by  “ nec-essary”  the 
Council  did  not  me.-in  “nec-essarv-  for  salva 
lion,"  for  that  w-as  the  very  question  that  it 
was  called  to  settle  :ind  determine  Ci-rtain 
Jews  had  preached  in  Antioch,  “Exi-ept  ye  be 
(  ircumcised  after  Ihe  custom  of  Moses,  ye 
riiininl  hr  sarril."  And  after  Barnabas  and  Paul 
came  to  Jerusalem,  “certain  of  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees  who  believed,  rose  iiji  and  said, 
“it  is  needful,’  that  is,  of  <liriii<'  iii'rrssit!/,  “to 
circiimi-ise  them  ami  charge  them  to  keej)  the 
L;iw  of  Closes.”  Against  this  Peter  emph.a 
sizes  the  sulticiency  of  the  (Jentiles’  faith,  and 
also  the  fact  that  Cod  had  given  them  the 
Holy  Spirit,  even  as  He  did  unto  the  Ajiostles 
and  Jewish  believers.  He  depreiated  jiutting 
a  yoke  ujion  the  neck  of  the  Centiles  which 
they  themselves  were  not  able  to  bear.  And 
he  immediately  adds,  “But  we  believe  that 
we  xhiill  Iw  siirrtl  through  the  grace  of  the 
Lord  .lesiis.  in  like  manner  as  thev  "  The 
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discourse  of  James  shows  the  same  reluc¬ 
tance  “  to  trouble  the  Gentiles  that  have 
turned  tt)  God.”  Was  this  reluctance  merely 
assumed'  Or  did  they  “enjoin”  what  they 
regarded  as  only  exi>edient  and  not  lurrsxoi  1/ 
for  solrolioii.-' 

Now  “the  circumstances  of  the  time,”  in 
Antioch,  wlien  the  »lecree  of  the  Council  at 
Jerusalem  was  sent  to  tlie  church  there,  were 
very  similar  to  what  they  wert*  in  Home,  in 
Corinth,  and  in  Colosse,  when  Paul  wrote  his 
epistles  to  them,  disi-arding  the  decree.  For 
all  of  these  churches  were  composed  of  Jewish 
and  Gentile  believers.  Nay,  more,  the  church 
es  at  Home,  at  Corinth,  and  at  Colosse  were 
only  a  thin!  of  the  age  of  the  church  at  .\nti 
och  at  the  resi)ective  periods  spoken  of.  If 
“the  circumstances  of  the  time”  at  Antioch 
made  abstinence  from  things  sacrificed  to  idols 
necessary,  much  more  was  it  necessary  to  en¬ 
join  a  like  abstinence  at  Home,  at  Corinth, 
and  especially  at  Colosse.  None  of  these 
churchi's  had  enjoyed  the  means  of  spiritual 
enlightenment  given  to  the  church  of  Antioch. 

Hut  how  wide  apart  is  the  decree  of  the 
Council  at  Jerusalem  from  Paul’s  own  writ 
ings  in  respect  to  meats  sacrificed  to  iilols, 
and  still  more  wide  from  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  that  /(of/o/a/ which  enter<‘th  into  a  man 
from  without  can  detih*  the  man  (see  Mark 
vii.  I,')). 

Now  what  ‘does  all  this  prove?  That  the 
t.'ouncil  at  .fei-usalem  assunu'd  an  authoi’ity 
that  did  not  belong  to  it?  We  need  not  go  so 
far  as  that,  but  we  may  say,  and  must  say, 
that  when  that  first  Council  met  at  Jeritsalem, 
it  was  less  fully  enlightened  than  its  members 
were  afterward,  and  that  therefore  it  is  com¬ 
petent  for  us  to  ap])eiil  from  the  first  stage  of 
knowledge,  whii-h  was  th(“  d.awn  of  light,  to 
the  full  day.  The  history  is  ait  instructive 
one,  and  should  make  us  very  cautious  in  giv¬ 
ing  unlimitt'd  authority  to  Councils  of  the 
(diurch,  Homish  or  T’rotestaut. 

In  refusing  to  actiuiesce  in  the  decision  of 
the  Council  at  Jerusalem,  Paul  followed  the 
exampl<“  of  Christ,  who  led  His  ilisciples  in 
o]iposition  to  |irevailing  opiniotis  anti  customs. 
Christ  refusetl  subjection  1 0“  I  he  tradition  of  the 
tdilers”  in  respect  to  the  washing  of  hamls  b<>- 
fore  (“ating,  a  custom  to  which  “.-ill  tin*  Jews,"' 
tJhrist ’s  itrethren,  yiehletl  obeilience  (^lark  vii. 
J).  (Jhrist  renouncetl  the  custom  of  fasting, 
though  all  till'  Jews,  His  brethren,  including 
ev**n  the  ilisciph‘s  of  .Tohn,  the  Haptist,  fasted 
often  (Mark  ii  Is  •.>•,»).  (Mnisl  tliscanled  the 
customs  of  His  brethren  respecting  t  lit'  obst'rv 
ance  of  the  Salibath  (M.ark  ii.  These 

opinions  ami  customs  hail  all  the  force  of  legal 
enactment . 

Hence  we  timl  no  :iuthoiity  in  the  Scriptures 
for  this  new  doctrim",  that  when  a  majority  in 
Council  or  .\ssemldy  has  issued  .a  decree,  the 
minority  must  keep  silent.  If  this  lie  “sub 
mission  to  our  brrdbren  in  the  Lord,”  it  is  ;i 
submission  of  whii  h  neither  the  .\|iostle  Paul 
nor  Christ  himself  lias  given  us  an  examj)le. 

H.  T.  Ill  Witt. 

Woo.sTKii.  (niir>,  llfcemlHT.  INi:t. 

I  was  raking  u|i  the  scattered  leaves  the 
other  morning,  when  m_\  little  five  year  old 
girl  suggested  that  we  have  a  bonfire.  “No," 
said  I,  “the  leaves  .are  too  wet  to  burn." 

“  I  loi's  God  say  that?"  she  asked.  “Say  what?" 
"That  Wet  leaves  Wont  burn."  The  natural 
answer  was  “No."  Hut  did  not  the  chibl’s 
i|uestion  suggest  an  important  truth?  .\re  not 
natural  laws,  so  (allied,  tlu*  expression  of  the 
divine  will'.'  Is  it  not  Cod  who  says  wet  leaves 
will  iK.t  burn,  water  will  run  down  hill,  the 
.aiiple  will  fall  from  the  tree?  To  speak  of  law 
implies  a  law  giver.  "And  if  He  thunder  by 
law,  the  thunder  is  yet  His  voice."  W.  S.  .f. 


A  MAX  WHO  HAD  A  PAXSIDX  FDK  DDIXG 
GDOD. 

Probably  no  death  could  have  occurred  that 
would  luive  (amsed  a  widtU'  iind  more  profound 
sorrow  in  the  city  of  his  residence  Jind  in  the 
State  at  large,  than  that  of  tlu'  Hon.  Gsiair 
Craig  of  Hochester,  who  passed  away  on  the 
‘Jnd  of  January.  ( If  commanding  presence  and 
with  a  manner  of  gnaii,  but  most  natural  dig¬ 
nity;  possessed  of  a  powerful  and  highly  cul 
tivated  intellect,  with  which  was  matched  a 
most  tender,  sym|iathetic,  and  gracious  heart, 
he  was  easily  recogniy.ed  wherever  he  went  as 
one  of  nature’s  nobh'iiu-n.  Conscientious  to 
the  last  degree,  he  was  unlliuchiug  in  ri‘()rov 
I  ing  abuses;  and  yet  it  bas  been  well  said  that 
“his  goodness  of  heart  and  charm  of  manner 
were  such  that  he  had  the  rare  gift  of  being 
able  to  reprove  without  inflicting  a  wound." 

I  Supremely  iinsellish,  he  giive  his  unpaid  la 
hors,  through  long  years,  to  tlu*  State  Ho.ard 
i  of  Charities  and  Correction,  just  for  the  single 
I  simph*  purpose  of  doing  good  to  the  hapless 
i  and  to  the  outcasts  of  society.  Too  charitable 
j  and  too  self  forgetful  to  amass  wealth,  no 
'  sordid  motives  soih'd  his  heart,  no  seltish  gold 
I  his  hands.  Of  unusual  ability  and  learning 
'  as  a  lawyer,  he  might  have  reaped  in  a  high 
‘  degree  the  jtecuniary  rewards  of  his  jirofession, 

!  but  his  passion  for  doing  good  to  the  sutferer 
and  t lu*  ]>risoner  h‘d  him  to  s]>end  on  them 
the  time  that  others  devoted  to  making 
.money.  Above  all  vulgar  ambition,  he  was 
willing  to  do  the  noble  work  and  let  (vlhel's 
ofttimes  usurp  the  “cheai>  glory  "  His  ambi 
tion  was  not  for  jdace,  or  power,  or  f.ame,  but 
for  opportunities  of  usefulness  :nid  benevolent 
service. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Craig  was  a  man  of  rare 
sweetness  and  of  the  strongest  friendships. 
Tn  his  domestic  relations,  as  ;i  son  (his  aged 
mother  survives  hinC,  as  a  husband,  and  as 
a  brother,  he  w;is  a  model  .\s  a  t'hristian, 
there  have  b(‘(>n  few  to  whom  could  l>e  so 
truly  applied  the  Scriptural  (•ommemiations. 
“.Mark  the  perfect  man,"  “An  Israelite  in 
whom  IS  no  guile,”  “  Hlessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart.”  For  many  years  ji  nu'inber  of  the 
First  Presbyti'rian  Church,  and  an  iitteudant 
twice*  each  Sunday  upon  its  services,  he  was 
one  of  those  parishioners  who  .are  to  a  pastor 
as  a  strong  tower.  It  seems  impossible  to 
m(*asure  the  greatness  of  his  loss  in  the 
sjdieres  of  charity,  of  home,  of  friendship,  of 
religion.  Nt.i.sun  Mii.i.\I!I>. 

The  St,  Augustine  (Florida)  Kve'uing  N(*ws 
of  December  last,  speaks  very  bighly  of  the 
bailors  of  the  Hev  E.  T*.  H.ammoud  in  that 
city.  He  Inis  reached  iill  classi's  there,  but.  as 
usual,  gives  speciiil  at  lent  ion  to  the  children 
Whatever  his  audience,  as  to  :ige,  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  Mr.  Hammond’s  style  will  be 
vivid  and  pictures((ue.  The  News  saj's  :  “The 
criticisms  that  might  be  found(*d  on  his  loo 
gr<*at  urgency  in  bringing  children  to  an  an 
noiima'inenl  of  a  decision  for  Christ,  is  l.argely 
shorn  of  its  strength  by  the  undoubted  fact 
lh;it  he  is  as  laireful  to  imikc*  them  intelligent 
as  he  is  to  make  them  decided.  He  gives 
tlu'in  ii  reason  for  the  hope  he  vvainld  li.ave 
them  entertiiin.  Pastors  (*x;imine  the  children 
on  the  ground  of  their  faith.  :ind  the  evauge 
list  warns  (he  childi'cn  against  tin*  profession 
of  <‘i  loV(*  for  tdirist  for  which  th(*y  c;innot 
give  some  simple  ami  .Script ur;i I  reason.  His 
manner  of  preaching  is  in  harmony  with  the 
matte)'  of  it.  Hnoy:inl,  almost  lioyish.  with  .a 
certain  physiciil  exuberance,  with  a  tine  com¬ 
mingling  of  joyfubiess  and  seriousness,  he 
commends  his  religion  iis  something  that  will 
give  relish  to  this  life  as  well  as  blessedn(*ss 
^  to  the  next.  " 


THE  WEEK  OF  EKAYEK. 

.•Mime  tlu’i'i*  be  who  are  afniid  of  stereotxped 
forms  of  piety.  Hut  sun*ly  in  the  present 
observanci*  the  good  far  outweighs  any  evil. 
Hut  why  limit  the  tinu*  to  ii  singh*  week? 
And  why  jilace  the  appointment  just  wh(*re  it 
is  in  the  calendar,  instead  of  at  that  s(t*asoii. 
which  for  centuries  some  of  the  churches  have 
set  apart  foi'  special  devotion?  Sentiment 
keeps  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but 
iigainst  the  dissent  of  convenience. 

Hut  there  iiri*  sonu*  particulars  which  are 
unusually  favorabh*  to  the  observaucc  of  the 
week  this  year.  It  is  as  far  remov(*d  from 
the  holidays  jis  possible,  an  iuteivaf  of  an 
<*ntii'e  week  sep:ii'ating  the  two.  The  gayety 
of  (lu*  holidays  may  jierinips  be  expected  to 
have  died  oiu  somewhat  bctoia  tin  prayer- 
we(*k  began.  Nor  has  the  g;iyeiy  been  as 
gi'eat  as  usual  this  year,  owing  to  1  .-mses  with 
which  all  arc  well  aci|Uainted. 

i<usiiu*ss  men,  t(.>0;  had  time  ti.*  meet  tiieir 
engag(*ments,  iiml  to  get  them  out  of  the  way 
befori*  the  sp(*ciiil  services  claimed  th(*ir  atten¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  in  many  cases,  also,  they  have 
had  time  to  get  them  out  of  mind,  that  they 
may  vyait  upon  fiod  with  :i  more  undivided 
heart. 

If  a  season  of  business  depression  oir(*rs  ad 
vantages  for  religious  movemeuts,  surely  the 
present  j’eiir  is  (*xee|itional  in  this  respect 
JIany  are  the  (*arlhly  props  which  have  been 
cut  fi'om  under  those  who  luive  leaned  upon 
them.  The  sense  of  dependence  upon  (lod  has 
been  widely  ii wakened,  and  the  cry  for  daily 
bi'cad,  as  in  oil)'  Loid's  prayer,  bas  led  right 
on.  it  niiiy  be,  to  the  petition  foi-  the  forgive 
ness  of  sins,  jierli.'ips  to  the  cultivation  of  that 
spirit  of  forgiveness  which  is  the  condition  of 
bestownu'iit . 

Why,  then,  nuiy  wi*  not  hope  that  (lu*  acciis 
tomed  seven  days  of  devotion  will  bring  just 
now  a  peculiar  blessing?  (Hving  to  the  dispo 
sit  ion  to  cut  loosi*  sonu'what  from  t  his  special 
olisci'vance,  or  at  least  not  to  placi*  too  gieat 
dependence  Upon  it  during  the  past  few 
months,  numy  of  oiii'  churches  have  alreadv 
held  continuous  seivices  In  such  ii  case, 
(he  d.'ing(*r  is  tiuit  tlu'V  will  keep  the  Week  (d' 
Prayer  from  old  custom,  but  will  not  attach 
tlu*  usual  im|iortauce  to  it  They  have  made 
their  etfoi't.  and  cannot  be  expected  to  repeat 
it. 

'I'his.  pei'haps,  will  olfei  a  good  opportunity 
for  refui'tiing  to  the  original  design  of  the  holy 
week  — to  use  it  more  for  prayer  and  less  as  a 
starting-point  foi'  so  -  calh'd  reviv.'il  work. 
(Jhurches  which  God  has  blessed,  which  luivi* 
I'ccently  enjoyed  .'i  large  ingathering,  whosi- 
praying  foi'ce  luis  been  signally  increased, 
surely  they  will  welcome  the  op])orfnnit\  to 
develop  fiieir  convei'ts  in  the  a(  tivities  of  the 
(dil'istian  life,  and  use  theii'  .'ingmented  faith 
and  jiower  for  the  benefit  of  others  and  of  the 
world.  l.'hurches  that  have  not  been  so 
blessed  will  not  fail  to  set  out  their  empty 
vessels  that  (lod  nuiy  fill  tlu*m. 

Fi'oni  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  the 
times  seem  propitious.  Why  should  not  this 
Week  of  Prayer,  <!o<l  helping  hy  His  gr;iee. 
be  a  memoi'.'ible  one '.' 

We  are  iiow  in  the  midst  of  the  Week  of 
Pr.'iyei'.  Sei'\ic(*s  ai'C  held  eveiy  day  at  noon 
in  the  Aleti'opiditan  Hall  in  Mth  street,  hetUr 
known  to  on  i'  Pi'eshytei  i:in  readers  iis  the  (dd 
.Scotch  (.'hnreh.  The  meetings  ai'e  leil  in  ~ue 
cession  bv  Drs.  Semhh  1  Killnalge,  F.iiince, 
|Tvlei',  Dixon,  iind  Hncklev 

The  H(*v.  .fidin  H.  Edwards,  D.  D. ,  <1  brothel' 
beloved  !ind  useful  in  New  S’ork,  has  gone  to 
Galifornia  foi  the  winter  for  the  sake  of  the 
I  cliniiite.  Few  men  lutve  inon  friends  or  l.etter 
;  deserve  t hem. 
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THE  I.I  LL  OF  FONTIJOVEHSY. 

To  a  man  who  looks  out  \ii»on  the  sea  when  j 
the  tempest  is  ahroad,  it  seems  as  if  it  would 
never  <10  down:  as  if  the  atifrry  waters  would 
never  ho  lulled  to  rest.  Itiil  let  the  affriehteil 
spectator  I'o  away  ami  hide  himself,  and  come  i 
again  to  morrow .  or  next  week,  and  the  scene 
is  changed  :  the  winds  have  blown  themselves 
out  ;  and,  instead  of  the  rush  ami  roar  of  the  ; 
waves,  as  they  dash  against  the  cliffs,  the  wide 
w  ast»>  is  <  alm  and  still,  and  the  sun  smiles  on 
the  face  of  the  deep. 

In  this,  as  in  a  thousand  other  things,  there 
is  a  close  analogy  between  the  natural  and  the  • 
spiritual  world.  Men’s  passions  are  like  the  j 
waves  of  the  sea,  driven  with  the  winds  and  ' 
tosseil;  .and  when  the  tempest  gets  high,  it  I 
seems  as  if  it  would  never  go  down.  And  yet  | 
it  </(«>•  go  down,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
men  to  keej>  it  u]>.  Of  this  we  h:ive  an  illns-  ' 
t ration  in  our  own  Church.  Within  the  last 
two  years  we  have  had  a  controversy  that  has  ; 
been  waged  with  great  sjiirit  on  i)oth  sides, 
and  with  great  ability,  but  (we  are  sorry  to  add)  : 
with  more  of  bitterness  than  it  is  “edifying"' 
to  see  in  the  honsehohl  of  (bxl.  And  the 
worst  of  it  was  that  there  seemeil  to  be  no  end 
to  it.  There  was  a  general  Hading  that  it  must 
go  o!i  for  years,  dividing  1  he  Chundi  more  and  • 
more.  And  yet  within  the  last  few  months 
the  1em))est  has  very  sensibly  abated,  a  (diange 
for  whi(di  we  hardly  know  how  to  aecounf. 
1’erhaps  it  was  in  part  from  the  diversion  of 
the  ]>ublie  mind  to  other  things  :  f(»  the  World's 
I'air,  or  to  the  tinani  ial  crisis  whi(di  hits  swept 
over  the  country,  and  produced  so  mmdi  stilfei  - 
iug. 

Hut  We  do  not  like  to  ascribt'  the  idiange 
merely  to  external  causes,  nor  to  the  reaction 
which  comes  after  a  period  of  excitement  ; 
when  the  laps<‘  of  time  has  chilled  the  ardor  of 
combat  :  it  i-.  more  to  llu’  honor  and  the  dig  * 
nity  <>f  the  great  I’resbyferian  Chunh  to 
ascribe'  it  to  nobler  impulse's:  to  the  <|ui<'1  re- 
llections  of  wise'  uu'u  :mel  good  mcti  on  bothj 
sieli's;  to  "the'  so'x'r  seconel  thought”  which 
<  euucs  wh<  n  the  outward  coutlict  is  ove-r:  and 
llu'v  re't  ire  from  the  art'na,  in  which  they  luivo  | 
bee'll  cheere'd  on  by  the  a]i|el;uis('  of  thoiisamls  , 
of  sjiee'tator.s,  ami  e'liter  into  their  closets,  ' 
where  none  but  tJod  I'an  lu'ar,  and  reconsieh'r  j 
all  ejut'st  ions  with  no  judge  but  their  own  con-  ; 
Scie'llcl'S.  ! 

Whether  this  bt'  the'  true  explanation  or  not,  ' 
w«‘  do  not  e-are  to  argue*:  sine-e'  the*  main  point 
is  the'  fae-t  itse'lf,  that  the'  te'm)ie'st  that  has' 
be'on  raging  in  the  I'e'e-le-si.-ist ie-al  se*a  feir  thel 
last  two  veal's,  h.is  be'e'ii  of  late  graduallv  sub  ! 

.  .  '  „  -  -I 

siding.  t)f  this  the'  e-oneluctors  of  the  IJi'lig-  ’ 
ions  Press  have*  the  best  eipjiortunity  to  jmlge. 
Our  own  mail  tells  the*  steiry.  A  yi'ar  .-igo  we 
had  t  wenty  e-ommunicatiems  on  points  in  de'  ; 
bate',  where*  now  we  have  one. 

This  be'ing  so,  what  shall  we-  do  abejut  if/ 
.Sei'ing  that  the-  llame's  of  ceuitroversy  .-ire-  gi*t  • 
ting  low,  is  it  our  eluty  to  stir  them  u|i  again.  ' 
or  le't  the'iii  sink  into  the  ashes  and  e*xpire‘V  I 

The  i-hauge'  in  the*  a]ipe'aranee‘  e>f  Till'  Kv.w- 
e;Ki.isT  brings  us  i-ongratiilat  ions  from  e've'ry  ^ 
*|Uarler.  .\11  agre*e  that  it  is  much  more  e-on- 1 
vi'iiie'iit  to  liaiielle'  .‘IS  vve'll  as  tee  read,  anil  i|uie-k-  j 
ly  pere-e-ive*  tii.it  as  it  now  is.  it  is  not  euily  a 
N'i'w  Papi'r.  but  at  the'  same*  time'  a  reve'lat  ion  ' 
elf  leiany  good  things  in  tin*  ( >ld  Pape'r,  that 
v\  e*ri'  but  lialf  a|ipre'ciated  bi*causi'  thi'y  we're', 
lliddi'll  :i"ay  in  the*  ilineT  re'e-e'sse's  eif  a  bl.inket 
shi'i't  ill  our  re'i-einstriie-t  ion.  not  euily  liavi* 
vv  i*  addeel  iii'W  fi'at lire's,  but  the'  old  ones  are' 


re'iiewe'el  in  lei'auty,  because  they  have  a  better 
“setting,”  where  they  are*  placeel  in  (he  light 
anel  can  be  see-n  meiri*  elistinctly. 

For  exam]ih*,  there  is  the  Children’s  Dejiart- 
ment,  which  Mrs.  I’erry  has  maeh*  so  attrac¬ 
tive,  not  merely  by  tin*  neivelty  of  “storie*s," 
hut  bj'  having  (hem  all  sutTuse'd  with  the  love 
that  is  ill  a  mother’s  heart.  This  Itcpartmi-nt 
hael  but  eiin*  elrawback  .  that  it  was  almost  euit 
of  sight,  so  that  the*  little*  folks  had  to  hunt 
fell-  it  to  tiiid  it.  It  looki'd  as  if  it  we'ie*  done* 
on  jiurjiose*  to  |iut  them  to  sh-ep  ;  as  if  a  eh*ar 
little*  curly-hi'aeh'el  girl  or  beiy  had  bi*i*n  put  to 
be*e1  ami  tucki'el  u]iby  a  fond  mother.  This  was 
a  little*  too  SUgge'Stivi*  of 

*•  Ni)\v  I  lii.v  me  elovvn  tee  sleeii.” 

Neiw,  as  Wi'  do  not  wish  to  have*  eilir  little' 
waih'i'S  “lay  "  th'-ir  e-urly  he-aels  “down  to  slei'p” 
be'fore*  tlu*y  have  tasteel  of  all  the*  gooel  things 
pri'jiarcel  for  the*m,  we*  have*  brought  them  out 
of  their  hieling  jilaci's  and  put  tlu'se  “hielden 
tre'asiires"  within  the  sight  of  tin*  tens  of  thou- 
saiiels  of  bright  eye*s  that  look  for  them  se» 
I'age'rly  freiiii  we*(*k  to  wi'i*k. 

There  teio  is  the  Le*ssein  for  the  Christian 
Eiuh'aveir,  pr(*par(*el  hy  the  l{e*v.  Itlr.  Pratt, 
whie-h.  we  are  happy  to  h*arn,  is  re*gariled  by 
Dr.  Clark,  the  founder  of  thi*>e  Societies, 
which  have  gone  all  ov<*r  the*  weirlel,  as  the* 
very  hi*st  se*ries  jirejiared  for  that  sjiecial  e-lass 
to  be*  feiuinl  in  any  eif  the*  He'ligieius  Pa]>e*rs  of 
the*  e'ountry.  This  we*e'kly  Le-sson  will  also 
he*  bronght  out  e»f  its  place*  of  ceuie-i-aliin'nt  anel 
be*  i-\pose*el  in  the  sight  eif  the  e'ye*s  of  the*  e-x 
e-e'i*ding  gre-at  army  of  Christian  Kmli'a vore'i's, 
anil  so,  we  trust,  be  still  more*  wide-ly  ri'.-id,  and 
give  ui*'v  life-  and  e-oiirage*  to  a  still  gre'ati'r 
niimb.-r  of  Ihi-si-  young  soldie’rs  of  (In'  l.eu-el. 


HI  11  .MOTTO 

.N-'  l)r  Ste'bbins  of  Pochi'ste-r  re'fi'rs  to  1  he* 
motto  plae-i-d  ,it  tin-  hi'.-nl  of  Till'.  I A  .\  M .  I'.i.lsT 
as  “  .■iilmirabli-,"  our  readi-rs  may  be*  glad  to 
h'ai  ii  vv  here  it  e-amc  from.  Of  i-oiirsi'  .-ill  know 
that  it  is  no  in ve-nt  ion  of  ours.  It  is  oin*  of 
till'  iiiiiiiortal  sayings  that  liavi-  i-oini*  down  te> 
us  from  a  foriin-r  ge-ne-ration,  though  by  no 
mi-ans  of  so  idil  a  date-  as  has  bi-e-ii  su)ipe)scel 
Fora  long  time*  it  was  a  tradition  that  it  was 
one-  of  tin-  si'iiti'ii  -e*s  of  the-  gn-at  .\ugitsl  iin-. 
.Siie-h  we-  supjiosi-el  it  to  be  until  tin'  late-  Pro 
lessor  Se-lialf  ri'mind(*d  us  that  ^\ugustini-. 
gre-at  as  In-  vvas,  had  tiot  re*aclie*il  such  an  ‘-li- 
vatioti  e>f  charity  In  fae-t  it  was  more-  than  a 
themsand  ye-ars  after  .\ugustine*  be-fori-  Cliris- 
ti-tielom  advane-e*el  to  a  plain*  so  high — sei  in*,'ii- 
to  In-a vi-n  — as  this.  It  had  an  humble-  origin, 
e-oming  from  .-1  jieeor  prie-st  who  iie'Ve-r  wrevte* 
anything  but  this,  or  at  least  anytliiiig  that 
liveel.  .\re-hde'ae-on  Farrar  i|Uotes  it  in  the 
eiriginal  T.atin  :  "In  NKe  kss.vki  is  Fmt as  :  in  di  - 
mis  I.iiii'.KTAS :  IN  oMNii-.fs  Cai:it\s.”  giving 
the  fae-t  of  histeu-y.  that  it  was  written  by  an 
eibse-tire*  ( iermaii  divine  of  the'  seve'iiti-e-nth  e-e-n- 
tury,  llitjie'i-tus  Mi'ldi-nius,  aeleliiig  "ion/  />//  Unit 
snitriirr  iiliiiir  he  lir,  x."  Well  may  it  make*  his 
name*  immortal!  A  invbler  sentiment  was 
ne'ver  uttere-el  by  htiiiiati  lips:  ele*i-laring  tirst 
alle'giain-e  to  ete-rnal  truth:  in-xt.  fii'edotn  te> 
all  to  ililfe'r  eui  things  of  h-ss  imiiortain-i* ;  and 
l■ove*ring  t  In*  w  hole*  wit  h  the*  mantle'  of  e-harity. 

We-  have'  adopted  it  for  Tin:  Fvaniu.i.ist,  as 
e'xpressitig  in  the  most  I'oinle'usi'il  leuiii — onlv 
ten  Weirds— till'  s)iirit  t  hat  wi*  de-siri'  to  ani¬ 
mate  it  hi'iici'fi'u-t h  and  fori'vi'i-:  praying  that, 
until  our  e*ye*s  are  e-lose-d  in  di'ath,  we*  mav 
have*  the*  o]ie'u  vision  to  sec  tin-  di(le'ri*ni-e  in 
matti-rs  ejf  faith  bi-twi'cn  the  “e-ssential"  and 
the  "noii  e-ssential,"  so  that,  while-  holding 
loyally  to  the  tirst,  we*  may  have-  grai-e-  give'ii 
to  us  to  ri*spi*e-t  the  fie*e*de)m  of  those*  from 
w  hom  We-  ililfer  in  the  see-onel  :  and  to  ri'gard 
one  ami  all  with  a  large*,  generous  alfe-e-t ion  : 
ejuick  to  see*  wliuteve'r  is  'good,  and  slow  te)  be*- 


lie've*  what  is  evil ;  anil  so  to  infohl  all  who 
he-ar  One*  .'''acred  Name  in  a  love  that  is  thus 
witliout  bounds  bee*ause  inspired  by  Him  who 
gave  His  life  for  the  worhl.  This  is  the  motto 
that  we  have  put  on  our  flag,  and  run  up  to  the 
masth(*ad.  purjiosing  that  it  shall  there  remain 
all  the  days  of  our  life-,  and  praying  Almighty 
Cod  that,  if  for  any  cause  the  words  should 
ever  be-  take*n  down,  the  S)>ir!t  may  abide  in 
all  thiit  e-euiie*  Jifti-r  us  to  the  latest  ge*ner.ation  ! 

1»H.  Mc.\lei;s  SK’CKSSOK. 

Will'll  Dr.  McAll  died  the  great  question 
that  faced  the  friends  of  the  McAll  Mission 
was,  “Where  is  the  man  who  can  etiiciently 
take  his  place?”  For  months  before  his  ele.ath 
this  question  hail  been  oe-cui>ying  Dr.  McAll ’s 
own  mind,  anil  he  had  been  looking  over  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotlanel,  and  America  in  the  hope  that 
Cod  would  point  out  to  him  the  man.  Anil  all 
the  while  the*  man  was  growing  up  at  his  siile, 
under  his  own  training,  calleel  years  before  hy 
Cod  to  learn, at  the  feet  and  by  the  side  of  the 
founder  of  the  Mission,  how  to  cany  on  the 
work  after  he  shouhl  be  calh*d  to  higher  ser¬ 
vice. 

At  the  time  of  Dr.  Me-All’s  death  this  young 
man,  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Greig,  was  temporarily 
plae-eil  at  the  head  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Doaril  of  Direction  of  the  McAll  Mis¬ 
sion,  simply  because  there  was  no  one  else* 
who  could  elo  the  work  of  every  ilay,  day  bj- 
ilay.  while*  the  proper  jii-rson  to  assume  the 
elirei-lion  of  the  work  was  bi*ing  sought.  Hut 
it  needed  only  a  few  weeks  to  show  that  the* 
projii-r  pe-rson  was  alri-ady  in  the*  executive* 
e-hair:  and  since*  that  time*  the*  seare-h  has 
e-ease*il.  Fre'nchman  eif  high  soe-ial  and  re¬ 
ligious  standing.  !M .  Louis  Saiitli-r.  has  bi*cn 
made*  Honorary  President  and  Dire-e-tor,  a  ste-j) 
by  which  the*  Fre'iich  ])i'oi)le*  are*  e-nabled  to 
fee'!  the*  sami*  I'ouliili-nci'  in  the-  stability  and 
e-haraeti  r  eif  the  wurk  whie-h  Dr.  !McAll  had 
taught  thi'iu  te>  fei'l,  while*  Mr.Cre'ig.  as  Chair 
man  eif  the*  I'!xi'e-ut  i  ve  Commiltci*  anil  Co 
1  )iri-<  (or  with  ^1.  Saulti*r.  is  carrying  on  the* 
work  with  tin-  vigor  and  I'fliciciuy  and  in  (he 
spirit  of  its  honore‘d  founder. 

-\nd  now-  ^Ir.  Creig  is  e-oming  to  .\me*rica. 
to  visit  the  various  auxiliarii's  of  lhi',Vnie*ri 
e-an  ]Mi-.\ll  Association,  which  for  the*  ]>ast  ten 
yi'ars  has  so  el1ii-ie*nt ly  coopi-rati'd  in  the  ^li- 
-\II  Mission  by  1  he*  r.aising  of  funds.  Mr.  Cre-ig 
saile-d  from  France*  last  wi*e*k,  ami  is  due  in 
this  country  on  Sunday  ne-xt.  On  ]Mon 
day,  at  half  [last  Ihroi'  in  the-  afte-rnoon. 
the*re  will  be*  a  jiublii-  nii'eting  of  the*  New- 
York  .\uxiliary  in  the  lei-ture  room  of  the* 
^Madison  Square*  Preshyterian  Church,  to 
w  hich  all  ]iersons  inte-ri-sti-d  in  or  di'siring  to 
bi*i-ome  aceiuainted  with  this  Mission  are*  in 
vite-d.  Mr.  (iri'ig  will  be*  the*  only  .sjieake*!-  of 
the  occasion.  Dr.  Parkhurst  ju-esiding  At  half 
jiast  tw-o,  the*  hour  before*  the  meeting,  an  in¬ 
formal  re*c('])t  ion  will  be  held,  whi*re  an  o]i|)or 
tiinity  w-ill  be*  give*n  to  me-i't  Mr.  (5re*ig  person 
ally. 

Few  of  our  ri-aders,  i-vi-n  those  best  ae- 
eiuainted  w-ith  this  work,  are*  aware*  of  its 
true*  i-hai-ai-te*r,  its  me-thods  anil  its  sjiirit. 
There  is  some*thing  for  us  to  li-arn  from  this 
mission  at  this  time*  w-hi'ii  the*  ri-lations  of  the* 
Romish  Church  to  our  own  institutions  is  be* 
e-oming  a  subje*ct  of  sui-h  importani-c.  For 
more'  than  twenty  years  this  Christian  mission 
has  be-i'u  l■arried  on  in  a  Roman  Catholii-  e-oun 
try.  on  thoroughly  Prote-stant  lines,  without 
ouce  coming  iutei  antagonism  w-ith  the*  Romish 
Churi-h,  and  with  the*  hearty  a|)]>roval  and 
warm  i-oope-ration  of  Romish  jii-iests,  mayors, 
tow-n  otlie-ials,  and  membi-rs  of  the*  national 
govi'rnme*nt .  This  fae-t  alone  gives  it  a  unique 
place  among  missions,  and  e*stablishe*s  for  it  a 
spi'cial  i-laim  upon  the*  |iurses  and  the*  |)raye*rs 
of  the  Christ i, -ms  of  this  e-ountry. 
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A  CALM  REVIEW  RE  AN  IMTOKTANT  EASE.  I 

When,  at  the  General  Assembly  of  181»3,  i 
f)r.  llriggs  was  tried  for  heresy,  there  were  : 
many  present  besides  the  members  of  the  j 
Supreme  Court  of  our  Church.  A  certain  j 
number  of  the  interested  lookers  on  came, 
doubtless,  out  of  mere  curiosity;  a  few,  ])rob  : 
ably,  were  there  with  a  desire  to  discover ! 
something  wliich  would  (liscretlit  the  Church  ^ 
of  Christ,  but  the  greater  number  of  those  who  | 
crowded  the  galleries  during  the  long  days  of  ’ 
the  argument  on  tlie  Ajipeal  and  tlie  trial,  ^ 
were  brought  there  by  a  genuine  interest  in 
the  Church,  and  their  deej>  and  prayer  ; 
ful  desin*  was  that  the  right  sluxild  ])revail,  i 
whoever  sliould  be  sliown  to  be  in  tlie  wrong. 

Many  of  these  earnest  onlookers  were  the 
peers  of  any  in  the  General  *tssembly  for  gen  i 
eral  intelligence,  ]>iety,  and  honesty,  for  the  i 
•  {ualities  which  render  men  cajiable  of  passing 
upon  evidence  and  apiirehending  the  points  of, 
an  argument.  Not  many,  of  course,  were  so  | 
well  versed  in  Presbyterian  doidrine  and  polity  I 
as  to  be  competent  to  judge  of  all  i>oints  at 
issue,  but  some  few  there  wi-re  who,  even  in 
these  respects,  were  entirely  the  equals  of  the  ! 
men  who  were  sitting  as  judges  and  juroi-s  on  ^ 
this  most  important  c.ase.  I 

The  effect  of  the  jiroceedings  ujion  the  j 
minds  of  such  men  is  a  matter  of  importance  | 
so  far  as  this:  that  being  without  immeiliate  ; 
responsibility  in  the  matter,  the  weal  of  the 
Church  in  no  wise  dejiending  on  their  views  | 
of  the  (luestion,  their  minds  wert'  able  to  | 
move  freely  in  the  realm  of  tin*  facts,  with  , 
none  of  that  sense  of  immediate  res))onsibitity  ^ 
which  of  necessity  weigheil  very  heavily  upon  | 
those  who  were  trying  the  case.  One  such  i 
man,  at  least,  was  prestmt,  who,  as  the  , 
book  which  lu‘  has  jnit  forth  shows,  was  com 
petent  in  all  res|)ects  to  understand  every  ' 
feature  of  the  jiroceedings ;  and  who,  as  is 
evident  in  every  pag(‘  of  this  book,  need  >ield 
to  none  in  aci|uaintance  with  our  Stand, aids.  i 
The  bo(d»  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  ef  i 
feet  iijioii  his  mind  of  the  proceedings  in  this; 
cast',  is  far  too  im]>rcssive  for  any  serious  and  | 
hom'st  mindial  man  to  be  able  to  dismiss  it 
with  a  hasty  judgment,  much  less  turn  it  oil' 
with  a  sneer.  I’or  whih*  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
importama-  what  any  one  man,  however  good 
.and  intelligent,  thinks  of  any  past  event,  it  is 
a  matter  of  the  most  vital  moment  that  a 
series  of  ,arguments  which  have  decided  a 
matter  of  vital  importama',  should  be  able  to 
stand  the  ti'st  of  a  calm  and  ilis|>assional(‘ 
sifting,  after  the  heat*  and  strain  of  thej 
moment  have  ji.assial  ,away.  ■ 

The  volume  in  ipiestion  bears  the  title’ 
‘'The  Trial  of  I)r.  Itriggs  before  the  <!(>neral 
Assembly”;  and  tlu“  sub  title,  "‘A  Calm  lie 
view  of  the  (,‘;ise  by  .a  Str.anger  who  Attended  ■ 
All  till'  Sessions  of  the  Court."  The  anonymity 
of  the  book  is  only  p:irtial,  since  the  author 
puts  his  initiiils  to  his  jirefacav  In  these  in-  I 
itials  it  is  not  ditliiailt  to  laaaignize  the  name 
of  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  widi*  repntiition, 
the  pastor  of  one  of  the  most  imjiortant 


witness  of  orthodoxy,  The  Presbyterian."  As  j  Dr.  Lampe’s  argument.  lie  says;  "I  .  .  . 
was  natural,  this  writer,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  was  surjirised  to  find  that  1  could  not  agree 
outset,  believed  Professor  Rriggs  to  be  in  with  many  of  the  statements  it  contained.” 
error,  but  being  unable  from  the  newsjiaper  I  In  certain  cases  “it  seemed  to  fail  to 'grasp 
reports  to  reach  an  intelligent  judgment  of  I  and  meet  his  views.  The  Scriptures  cited  and 
the  case,  he  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  !  the  application  maile  of  them  seemed  to  lack 
circumstance  of  being  in  Washington  at  the  I  pertinency.  .  .  .  There  were  also  positions 


time  of  the  trial,  and  fully  persuaded  that  the 
Jiroceedings  would  set  not  only  his  own  mind, 
but  the  Church,  if  not  the  world,  entirely  at 


taken  which  were  obviously  contrary  to  the 
Presbyterian  Standards."  Gn  the  other 
hand,  he  was  imjiressed  with  the  clear 


rest  on  the  subject,  lu'  faithfully  attended  ness  of  Dr.  Priggs’s  statements  and  the  direct- 


every  meeting. 

Tn  view  of  this  writer's  character  and  abil 


ness  with  which  he  met  every  charge.  In 
the  light  of  his  exjiosiiion  of  his  Inaugural,  its 


ity,  it  is  a  fact  of  immense  imjiortance  that  he  meaning  and  intent  as  a  loyal  contribution 
was  constrained,  in  the  end,  to  dissent  from  j  toward  a  right  understanding  of  the  authority 
the  verdict  of  the  Assembly,  and  to  hold,  with  !  of  Holy  Scrijitures  and  the  relations  of  the 
the  minority  of  that  body,  that  Dr.  Hriggs’s  '  Church  and  the  reason  bei’ame  apjiarent. ”  He 
views  were  “not  al  variance  with  any  essential  ,  was  esjiecially  imjiressed  with  “the  remarka- 
doctrine,  nor  in  any  resjiect  such  as  to  warrant  ;  ble  agreement  of  the  views  of  I>r  Briggs  ujnm 
his  susjiension  from  the  olliceof  the  ministry  ’’  !  several  of  the  doctrines  on  which  be  had  been 
It  is  a  matter  of  such  imjiortance  that  no  man  j  arraigned,  with  the  views  [this  writer]  had 
who  voted  with  the  majority  can  well  feel  jus  I  been  taught  at  Princeton!” 

tilled  in  not  giving  these  jiages  a  careful  read-  The  author’s  lainviction  that  the  Assembly 
ing,  if  only  to  satisfy  his  own  conscience  that  ;  c-ould  not  jiossibly  condemn  Dr.  Briggs  for 
he  was  in  the  right.  For  this  is  not,  as  has  i  hohling  these  views  was  ileejiened  as  he  lia- 
been  sneei  ingly  said,  “simjily  one  errorist  bus  j  tened  to  Col.  McCook’s  idosing  arguments, 
taining  another.”  It  is  the  testimony  of  an  I  “in  which  he  did  not  attemjit  to  refute  the 


able,'  conscientious  man,  who  has  been  con 
vinced  by  argument;  with  a  complete  exposi- 


statements  of  Dr.  Briggs,  but  contented  him¬ 
self  mainly  with  reiterating  statements  which. 


tion,  by  a  careful  weighing  of  every  argument  to  an  unbiassed  onlooker  the  address  of  Dr. 
on  one  aide  and  on  the  other,  of  the  steps  in  Briggs  had  wholly  ilisjiroved.  Tn  any  jiarticu 
the  jirogress  of  that  I’onviction.  lar  in  which  Colonel  Mi'Cook  did  reargue  the 

In  the  outset  the  observer  found  himself  case,  his  ri'asoning  seenu‘d  strangely  falla- 
obliged  to  change  the  ojiinion  which  on  news-  cions.”  Thi*  effect  of  this  closing  .address  was 
jiajier  evidence  he  had  formed  of  Dr.  Ih'iggs.  tlmt  from  that  time  onward  this  writer  was 
With  some  natural  surjirise  he  found  him  “no  longer  neutral  as  an  onlooker.  I  was  both 
frank,  candid,  unaffected,  logical,  sjiirifually  bj-  conviction  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case'  and 
mimhal,  and  good.  He  found  the  Assembly,  from  a  sense  of  fairness,  on  tin'  side  of  the 


as  he  had  exjiected.  dignified,  earnest,  seri¬ 
ous,  and  with  a  deeji  ajij.rehension  of  thi'  grav¬ 
ity  of  the  situation.  Cnder  thes»‘  rdrenm 
stances  his  mind  was  entirely  at  ease  as  to  the 
outcome,  convinced,  as  he  was,  fhaf  if  Dr. 
Briggs  was  eomlemned.  he  would  be  con 


accusi'd.”  This,  lie  admits,  may  jmssibly 
have  had  some  inlluenee  on  his  judgment  of 
I  he  arguments  sub.-,e(|uent  ly  jiresented  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  court.  But  having,  after  a  certain 
lajise  of  time,  found  ojijiiirtiinity  to  review  at 
leisure  the  oflicial  rejiiirls  of  !  he  jNssembly 


demned  for  error,  for  holding  ojiinions  not  to  with  other  necessary  doeunients,  he  finds  the 
be  tolerated  in  our  Church.  Yet  in  the  imd  '  imjuessions  then  receivi'd  “much  deejieiied,” 
our  author  was  not  satisfiial  that  Dr.  Briggs,  j  and  he  is  fain  to  believe  that  a  similar  calm 
tlioiigli  c(>mlemned.  was  in  error  It  is  more  j  review  of  the  whole  case  will  have  the  elft'ct 
than  a  matter  of  mere  curiosity  to  seek  to  »>f  bringing  other  tboiiglitfiil  and  unjirejiidiced 
learn  why  he  was  not.  jiersons  to  see  “that  tin*  condemnat  ion  and  sus- 

It  is  imjiortant  to  observe  that  this  writer  is  I  jiension  of  Dr.  Briggs  was  a  grave  mistake.” 
far  from  agreeing  with  those  who  blame  the'  Whatever  may  be  said  of  this  work  by  those 
ma  jority  for  being  unduly  anxious  as  to  t he  j  who  are  resolved  to  see  only  one  side  of  the 
effect  of  Dr.  Briggs’s  acijuittal  njion  th(‘ jieace  |  <iuestion,  the  fact  remains  that  a  man  in  all 
of  the  Church  He  believes  that  tie-  Assem  j  resjiects  comjietent  to  judge  b.is  been  forced. 
Illy  was  thoroughly  honest  in  this  matter,  and  i  by  the  evidence,  to  cliangi'  his  ojiinion  as  to 
fliat  the  majoritj'  voted  “  ifi  as  close  aci-ord  as  j  Dr.  Briggs.  His  book,  we  believe,  is  destined 
jiossible  with  th(‘  evidence  and  arguments  jire  !  to  e.xert  a  wide  influence  and  to  be  an  imjior 
sented.”  Blit — and  here  he  jints  his  linger  1  taut-  factor  in  fulfilling  his  jirojdiecy:  “When 
ujion  the  very  knot  of  the  dillicnlty — he  be  |  the  real  position  of  the  I’ev.  Dr.  Briggs  conu'S 
li(“vt*s  that  the  case  was  so  jiresented  and  so  j  to  be  known,  the  Presbyterian  (Jiiirch  in  the 
iminagi'd  by  the  jirosecution,  that  “it  was!  t’nited  States  fif  America  will,  without  doubt, 
imjiossible  for  the  court  to  be  jirojierly  seized  I  aciaird  him  that  justice  to  which  he  is 


of  all  the  exjilanat ions  made  and  all  the  argil 
ments  and  evidence  jiresenti'd  ”  .\s  we  all 
know,  the  mer<>  rehearsal  of  the  titles  of 
jirinted  matter  submitted  as  evidimee  on  both 


sacredly  entitled, 
jiassed  ujion  him. ' 


an<l  rmnovt 


We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  dan 


sides,  tills  several  closely  jirinted  jiages.  As  a  gers  that  surround  young  men,  but  it  is  time 
m.atter  of  course,  no  member  of  the  court  was  to  remind  them  that  the  greatest  danger  to 


churches  in  a  foreign  city  which  is  a  strong¬ 
hold  of  Presbyterianism  of  a  very  conserva¬ 
tive  ti'jie.  He  tells  us  of  himself  that  he  was 
“born  of  Scottish  paients,  early  instructed  in 
the  Bible  and  the  Westminster  "Shorter  Cate¬ 
chism’  after  the  old  Scottish  fashion;  es 
jiecially  instructed  in  I h(>- Standards  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  by  a  I  hoi  oughly  evangel 
ical  and  orthodox  Scoti-h  minister;  siihse 
I jiient ly  inst rncted  in  theology  by  the  late  ven 
erable  Dr  Charles  Hodge  and  his  associates 
during  a  three  years’  course  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary;  for  more  than  twenty 
years  a  city  jiastor,  ministering  to  jieojile  of 
undoubted  intelligence  and  orthodoxy  ;  for 
the  jiast  (juarter  of  a  century  a  reader  of  that 


put  in  jiossession  of  a  tithe  of  if.  This  writer 
cogently  shows  how  imjiossible  it  was,  under 
the  cirennistances,  to  judge  intelligently  of 
the  ease.  To  him  it  seemed  ajijiarent,  that 
the  commissioners  “might  go  through  the 
forms  of  a  judicial  investigation  with  all  jios- 
sible  ji.'itience,  but  they  could  not  attain  the 
true  ends  of  such  an  invest ig.-it ion  ” 

The  imjiression  made  njion  this  hearer  by 
the  jireliminary  argument  as  to  the  sustaining 
of  the  ajijieal.was  that  llr  Briggs  and  his  friends 
had  the  best  of  the  argument;  he  felt  that  the 
case  ought  to  be  retiirned  to  the  .Synod  of  New 
^■ork  for  trial.  But  he  li,-id  still  no  ijiiest  ion  as 
to  the  outcome  ;  he  st  ill  held  wit  h  the  majority. 
The  tirst  shock  to  his  allegiance  c;ime  from 


any  young  man  is  bimsidf.  A  dynamite  gun 
is  not  dangerous  to  the  m:in  that  keejis  behind 
it,  or  a  saloon  to  the  youth  that  ke(>jis  out  of 
it.  We  do  not  say  there  should  be  h'ss  sym 
jiatliy,  but  we  do  say  that  there  should  be 
more  ri*jiroof.  It  is  hard  for  a  hunter  to  con 
struct  a  gin  or  set  a  traji  which  the  fox  will 
not  discover  and  avoid;  not  the  less  is  it  true 
that  the  devil's  hook  shows  through  most  of 
the  baits  that  he  jihices  before  his  diijies. 
.Most  men  that  tire  wrecked  are  wrecked  after 
they  are  sixteen  and  before  they  are  tweiity- 
one,  but  !i  young  man  who  has  coufiige  and  a 
good  <-onscience  is  no  more  in  danger  on  earth 
than  he  will  be  in  heaven.  .\  moral  coward 
s  in  ilanger  everywhere. 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCHES  IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS. 


4.  Hrandon.  5.  Johnson  Island.  Upper 


‘i.  Mission  Parsonage,  Saranac,  I.>ake.  3.  Childwold. 
•  Saranac  Lake.  6.  Saranac  Lake. 


1.  Indian  Carry,  Franklin  Co. 


CHURCHES  IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS 

There  was  a  time  when  only  the  hunter  and 
the  wanderer  remote  from  the  haunts  of  men 
were  familiar  with  the  Adirondack  country 
That  great  region  was  literally  “a  howling 
wilderness,”  a  terra  incognita,  too  wild  and 
rugged  for  cultivation,  and  even  impracticable 
for  purposes  of  communication.  This  was  the 
common  impression  of  the  great  section 
whence  our  lordly  Hudson  takes  its  rise, 
down  to  a  time  well  within  the  memory  of 
men  of  middle  age.  But  this  is  all  changed  in 
these  closing  years  of  the  century,  wonder¬ 
fully  changed,  and  what  was  esteemed  value¬ 
less  by  our  fathers  is  valued  above  price  by 
their  sons.  They  seek  to  preserve  the  forests 
and  the  great  picturesque  features  of  the 
country,  mainly  as  they  always  have  been, 
but  no  longer  for  the  hunter  and  recluse,  but 
for  the  people  of  the  whole  nation.  So  thor¬ 
oughly  appreciated  has  this  portion  of  our 
State  become,  that  it  may  fairly  claim  prece¬ 
dence  of  any  other  whatever  in  the  coun¬ 
try  for  the  number  and  intelligence  of  those 
who  resort  to  it  for  purposes  of  rest,  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  the  recovery  of  health. 

And  it  has  happened  that  some  of  these  are 
men  and  women  who  have  a  care  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  those  among  whom  their  lot  is  cast, 
even  for  a  short  time.  Looking  about  them 
they  discerned  a  sad  destitution  among  those 
who  served  them,  and  this  throughout  the 
hamlets  of  the  whole  great  region,.  Parents, 
neglectful  of  early  instruction  and  remote 
from  churches  and  schools,  were  quite  back¬ 


slidden,  while  their  children  were  growing  up 
in  ignorance,  often  unaware  of  the  simplest 
and  most  important  truths  of  religion.  It  is 
indeed  stated,  and  on  good  authority,  derived 
from  patient  investigation,  that  full  sixty 
thousand  children  of  proper  age  are  as  yet 
unreached  by  Sunday  schools  in  the  counties 
of  Clinton,  Essex,  Franklin,  Hamilton,  War¬ 
ren,  Saratoga,  and  St.  Lawrence.  To  be  ex¬ 
act,  the  record  is  60,908!  Not  all  portions  of 
these  great  counties  (together  larger  than  the 
State  of  Massachusetts)  are  destitute,  but 
their  more  remote  sections  have  long  been 
and  yet  are  sadly  so.  It  is  only  recently  that 
a  better  order  of  things  has  begun  among 
these  children  and  youth,  who  are  all  of  Prot¬ 
estant  parentage.  The  Presbytery  of  Cham¬ 
plain,  encouraged  by  that  of  Utica  and  St. 
Lawrence,  is  taking  hold  of  the  work,  and 
during  the  year  just  closed  five  missionaries 
have  been  in  the  field,  and  over  fifty  Sunday- 
schools  were  organized.  And  this  is  not  all: 
chapel  and  church  building  has  been  going 
forward,  as  funds  permitted,  at  well  selected 
points,  with  a  view  to  insure  the  permanence 
of  the  work,  as  well  as  meet  the  needs  of 
those  visiting  the  region  at  any  season  of  the 
year  for  reasons  of  health. 

The  permanent  residents  are  very  poor,  and 
but  for  outside  assistance  little  could  be  done 
for  them.  One  commodious  church  edifice 
was  dedicated  last  summer  at  a  cost  of  $2,200, 
and  two  others  are  about  ready  for  dedication. 
At  three  other  points,  at  least,  houses  of  wor¬ 
ship  are  needed  at  onc.e,  the  people  being  ready 
to  help  all  they  can  and  to  be  organized  into 


churches.  It  should  be  said  that  there  is  still 
a  deficiency  of  $500  on  the  edifice  dedicated 
last  summer,  and  the  same  sum  is  greatly 
needed  to  complete  the  other  churches  named 
above,  before  they  are  dedicated.  Three 
more  churches,  or  chapels,  are  projected  for 
the  coming  spring.  And  why  not?  Who  will 
send  a  thousand  dollars  at  once  to  the  Rev.  R. 
G.  McCarthy,  our  indefatigable  Field  Mission¬ 
ary  at  Saranac  Lake? 

The  several  churches  named  above  are  artis¬ 
tically  grouped  in  the  illustration  specially 
drawn  for  The  Evangelist,  which  we 
print  herewith.  Design  No.  6  is  the  Saranac 
Lake  church,  to  which  the  late  Col.  Elliot  F. 
Shepard  was  a  liberal  contributor.  It  is 
churchly  and  satisfactory  in  all  its  appoint¬ 
ments.  Design  No.  1  is  the  church  at  Axton, 
costing  about  $1,400.  It  is  located  on  a  pic¬ 
turesque  “carry.”  Design  No.  4  is  at  Brandon. 
It  cost  $1,200.  It  is  neat,  and  like  the  others, 
seated  with  chairs,  and  has  stained  glass  win¬ 
dows.  Design  No.  8  is  at  Childwold,  and  a 
beautiful  edifice,  seating  200  people,  and  cost¬ 
ing  $1,500.  Design  No.  5  is  the  Island  chapel 
in  the  Upper  Saranac  Lake.  It  stands  on  a 
half  acre  island,  dear  the  middle  of  the  lake 
which  mirrors  forest  and  mountains  round 
about.  It  is  reached  only  by  boat.  The  cost 
was  $2,200,  and  all  agree  that  it  was  money 
carefully  and  well  spent.  It  is  a  brave  sight 
of  a  bright,  calm  Sunday  morning  to  see  the* 
boats  and  launches  from  all  around  this  beau¬ 
tiful  lake,  head  for  “God’s  half  acre!"  The 
Field  Missionary  has  here  a  residence,  commo¬ 
dious  and  comely.  His  praise  is  in  all  the 
churches.  Thus  a  fine  beginning  has  been 
made.  A  grand  work  is  under  way.  Let  it  be 
carried  right  forward  I 
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Twenty-Two  Years’  Work  of  the  Hampton 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  at 
Hampton,  Va.  Records  of  Negro  and  In¬ 
dian  Graduates  and  ex  -  Students,  with 
Historical  and  Personal  Sketches  and  Tes¬ 
timony  on  Im^rtant  Race  Questions  from 
Within  and  Without.  Illustrated  with 
Views  and  Maps.  Hampton:  Normal 
School  Press.  New  York:  Tait,  Sons, 
and  Company.  1893.  81. 

The  life-work  of  Gen.  Armstrong  was  opened 
to  him  somewhat  unexpectedly,  and  he  carried 
it  on  till,  just  before  his  lamented  death,  he 
was  able  to  say,  “The  present  efficient  force  of 
officers  and  teachers  could  manage  successfully 
overy  department  of  the  school,  should  its 
head  be  taken  away.  In  twenty- two  years  it 
has  attained  a  life  of  its  own.”  The  present 
volume  outlines  the  history  and  the  fruits  of 
the  labor  of  this  energetic  and  successful  man, 
and  it  is  a  chapter  in  the  elevation  of  the 
■down  trodden  races  of  the  land  which  possesses 
a  wonderful  interest  to  all  philanthropic 
hearts. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  retell  the  story  of 
Hampton ;  by  its  works  it  is  known  all  over 
the  South  and  among  the  Indians  at  the  West, 
as  well  as  among  the  churches  of  the  North. 
The  plan  of  its  opera  ions  has  proved  wonder¬ 
fully  practical  and  useful,  and  the  long  list  of 
its  output  in  conscientious  and  devoted  pupils 
and  teachers  is  an  earnest  of  a  still  broader 
work  in  the  future.  The  larger  part  of  the 
present  volume  is  made  up  of  the  records  of 
individuals  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages 
which  Hampton  has  afforded.  It  is  not  claim¬ 
ed  that  the  results  in  every  case  have  been  all 
that  could  ’be  desired,  but  that  they  h^ve 
been  all  that  could  be  expected  is  certainly 
apparent.  Taking  all  things  into  considera¬ 
tion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  judged  by 
its  fruits,  the  school  at  Hampton  has  proved 
its  title  to  continuance  as  fully  as  any  educa¬ 
tional  institution  in  the  land.  These  records, 
compiled  by  friendly  but  honest  hands,  con¬ 
tain  the  visible  proof  of  the  falseness  of  the 
statements  that  one  sometimes  hears  touching 
the  “inferiority”  of  the  negro  and  Indian,  for 
this  term  is  not  one  of  absolute  import,  but  of 
relative  significance.  Give  them  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  belong  to  the  white  by  heredity 
and  favorable  environment,  and  one  need  have 
no  apprehension  on  the  score  of  even  absolute 
inferiority. 

It  is  a  surprising  showing  for  twenty-two 
years  of  labor  that  twenty  classes  containing 
723  graduates  besides  a  large  number  of  other 
pupils,  have  gone  forth  to  extend  benefits 
which  they  have  received,  in  an  ever  widening 
circle.  The  individual  records  cover  460  cases, 
and  of  these  only  17  have  been  reported  as 
“bad"  and  85  as  “poor,”  while  408  are  grouped 
as  “satisfactory,”  under  the  heads  of  “excel¬ 
lent”  (98),  “good”  (219),  and  “fair”  (91). 
Such  a  record,  going  into  particulars  and 
giving  names  and  dates,  is  the  most  conclu¬ 
sive  and  unanswerable  of  arguments,  and 
must  serve  to  close  the  mouths  of  detractors 
and  to  silence  the  objections  of  doubters, 
while  staying  up  the  hands  of  the  faithful. 
The  grand  total  in  moral  influence  cannot  be 
expressed  in  figures,  but  it  is  an  element  that 
will  be  felt  increasingly  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  Country  School  in  New  England.  Text 
and  Illustrations  by  Clifton  Johnson.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  1893. 
82.50. 

Those  who  are  old  enough  to  remember  “old 
times”  will  delight  in  this  book ;  those  to 
whom  old  times  are  a  matter  of  ancient  his¬ 
tory,  will  read  it  with  pleased  wonderment. 
The  country  school  of  the  early  part  of  the 
century  is  pictured  with  charming  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  accuracy — the  severely  plain  building,  I 


the  primitive  appointments,  the  old-fashioned 
boys  and  girls,  and  their  old  -  fashioned 
studies,  plays,  punishments.  What  boy  now 
over  fifty  does  not  remember  the  stinging  dis¬ 
grace  of  having  to  sit  with  the  girls ;  what 
girl  does  not  cower  under  the  memory  of  that 
awful  shadow,  her  apron  tied  over  her  head? 
The  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  though 
the  illustrations  are  chiefly  photographic,  Mr. 
Johnson  has  managed  to  make  them  as  sym¬ 
pathetic  as  the  text  they  delightfully  illus¬ 
trate. 

The  American  Girl  at  College.  By  Lida 
Rose  McCabe.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company.  1893. 

After  a  quarter  century  of  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  of  women,  the  happy  moment  for  a  book 
like  this  has  arrived.  The  matter  has  passed 
the  tentative  stage ;  there  i^  no  question  in  in¬ 
telligent  minds  as  to  the  propriety  and  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  giving  to  girls  all  the  educational 
facilities  they  desire.  But  there  is  a  plentiful 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  special  characteristics 
of  the  various  women’s  colleges,  the  advan¬ 
tages  they  offer,  the  terms  on  which  these  ad¬ 
vantages  may  be  had,  and  the  various  methods 
by  which  they  may  be  brought  within  the 
reach  of  girls  of  limited  means.  All  these 
questions  Miss  McCabe  has  treated  with  ful¬ 
ness,  frankness,  and  sympathy.  The  standards 
and  the  distinguishing  features  of  Vassar, 
Smith,  Wellesley,  Bryn  Mawr,  the  Harvard 
Annex,  the  Woman’s  College,  and  Mount  Hol¬ 
yoke  (rather  singularly  Barnard  is  entirely  ig¬ 
nored)  are  discriminatingly  given:  their  social 
life,  their  relative  cost,  their  various  advan¬ 
tages,  the  scholarships  and  fellowships  they 
offer,  the  methods  of  self-help  which  are  avail¬ 
able  to  their  students,  are  clearly  set  forth. 
The  subject  of  co-education  receives  attention 
not  as  a  matter  of  debate,  but  as  a  fact  of 
which  the  special  facts  are  to  be  made  known. 
Very  interesting  chapters  are  on  the  higher 
specialized  work  done  by  girl  students,  and 
on  the  practical  outcome  of  college  education 
as  a  bread- winning  power.  The  last  chapter 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  recently  formed  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  which  shows  how 
strong  an  influence  it  is  going  to  exert.  The 
literary  character  of  the  book  is  good,  though 
here  and  there  are  expressions  (“capturing”  a 
fellowship,  for  example,)  which  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  reporter  rather  than  the  woman  of 
letters. 

Letters  op  Travel.  By  Phillips  Brooks,  Late 
Bishop  of  Massachusetts.  New  York  :  E. 
P.  Dutton  and  Company. 

The  beauty  of  these  letters  is  that  they  show 
a  new  phase  of  the  lamented  writer’s  charac¬ 
ter,  and  yet  a  phase  so  thoroughly  comple¬ 
mentary  to  what  we  already  know  of  him, 
that  it  gives  no  shock  nor  sense  of  unreality. 
Knowing  him  as  a  large-souled  man,  intensely 
earnest,  with  his  one  message  of  the  father¬ 
hood  of  God  and  the  sonship  of  man  (“I  have 
no  other,”  we  remember  that  he  said)  so  tak¬ 
ing  possession  of  him  that  it  seemed  as  if  his 
whole  soul  were  wrapped  up  in  its  proclama¬ 
tion,  we  now  find  him  bubbling  over  with 
mirth,  quick  to  see  the  funny  side  of  things, 
delighting  in  the  companionship  and  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  children — all  the  other  half  of  the 
grand  sphere  of  personality  of  which  one  side 
was  always  toward  the  public,  beautifully  re¬ 
vealed  in  these  letters,  especially  in  the  letters 
to  the  children.  Ah,  those  fortunate  chil¬ 
dren  to  whom  the  letters  from  “Uncle  P. ” 
were  written !  What  a  glorious  great  key  to 
the  great  outside  world  was  put  into  their 
hands  I  What  matter  that  some  of  the  criti¬ 
cisms  in  these  letters  are  neither  acute  nor 
profound,  what  matter  that  he  took  more  note 
of  what  we  ,  call  trivialities  than  of  some 
things  set  down  in  the  guide-book  with ; 
double  stars.  The  large,  wholesome,  joyous 


grasp  of  life  is  here,  redeeming  trivialities 
from  their  pettiness  and  giving  value  to  all 
things  because  they  are  in  God’s  world  and  of 
value  to  Him. 

The  Handsome  Humes.  By  William  Black. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  1898. 
81.25. 

Though  the  story  is  interesting  and  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  new,  this  book  is  a  disappointment 
to  those  who  have  learned  to  look  to  Mr. 
Black  for  certain  qualities  that  distinguish 
him  from  other  novelists.  We  miss  the  sug¬ 
gestiveness  in  the  working  out  of  character ; 
we  miss  the  melodious  sentence  cadences ;  we 
miss  the  humor  and  the  pathos  that  we  expect 
when  we  open  one  of  Mr.  Black’s  books.  And 
the  characters  are  not  only  unreal — that  is  a 
characteristic  of  this  author,  and  one  from 
which  his  stories  do  not  suffer,— they  are  also 
uninteresting,  which  is  a  capital  fault.  The 
handsome  Mrs.  Hume  is  the  best  of  them — 
there  never  was  a  mother  just  like  her,  but 
that  is  no  matter.  But  the  stupid  Helen  Yorke 
and  the  commonplace  Sidney  are  hardly  atoned 
'  for  by  the  engaging  qualities  of  the  true 
little  heroine.  Even  the  really  good  and  new 
feature  of  the  reformed  criminal  and  his  pas¬ 
sionate  love  for  his  child  fail  to  redeem  the 
book  from  dulness. 

Authors  and  Their  Public  in  Ancient  Times. 
A  Sketch  of  Literary  Conditions  and  of 
the  Relations  with  the  Public  of  Literary 
Producers,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Invention  of  Printing.  By  Geor^  Haven 
Putnam.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  1894.  81.50. 

Mr.  Putnam’s  book  was  intended  as  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  a  more  extended  treatment  of 
the  history  of  literary  property,  or  of  the 
right  of  an  author  to  control  a  given  expression 
of  thoughts  and  ideas.  He  apologizes  for  cer¬ 
tain  shortcomings  to  which  he  pleads  guilty, 
and  so  disarms  criticism.  But  for  one  short¬ 
coming  he  offers  no  excuse.  While  beginning 
his  account  of  literary  activity  in  the  times  of 
hoary  antiquity  where  there  is  absolutely  no 
material  bearing  upon  the  special  theme  which 
he  has  in  mind,  he  has  not  kept  the  promise 
of  his  title-page,  to  bring  the  story  down  to 
the  age  of  printing.  In  fact,  he  has  omitted 
the  chapter  where  material  would  be  abund¬ 
ant,  and  where  the  interest  of  many  readers 
would  be  greatest. 

To  look  for  literary  property  in  the  cunei¬ 
form  writing  of  Babylonia,  in  the  hieroglyphs 
of  Egypt,  or  in  the  ideograms  of  China,  is  to 
search  for  that  which  is  non-existent,  and  is 
to  import  ideas  which  are  essentially  modem 
into  times  which  were  ruled  by  other  concep¬ 
tions  The  account  of  Babylonian  writing  and 
literature  is  very  meager,  and  the  names 
which  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
excavations  and  discoveries  show  a  partial 
acquaintance  with  the  theme.  To  make  the 
Egyptian  “undertaker”  a  bookseller  who  sold 
rolls  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  as  memorials  of 
departed  friends,  is  to  go  far  beyond  the 
record,  and  to  speak  of  the  Chinese  “alpha¬ 
bet,”  is  certainly  curious.  The  references  to 
Hebrew  literature  are  quite  inadequate. 

The  main  portion  of  the  volume,  however  is 
concerned  with  literary  activity  manifested  in 
Greece,  Alexandria,  Rome,  and  Constantino¬ 
ple.  The  work  of  copyists  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  so  much  labor  was  expended  in  this 
direction  in  the  monasteries,  is  passed  by  with 
only  a  slighting  mention.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  controlling  purpose  all  through  is 
to  find  relations  to  which  our  modem  termi¬ 
nology  and  usage  can  be  applied.  The  words 
“publisher”  “bookseller,”  “copyright,”  etc., 
sound  strangely  when  used  in  these  ancient 
connections.  In  fact  this  book  appears  to  be 
chiefly  an  exhibition  of  ingenuity  in  finding 
;  hints  which  seem  to  point  to  the  topic  which 
j  is  of  special  interest  to  a  publisher,  and  to  the 
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disinterested  reader  some  of  these  must  appear 
far  fetched. 

The  volume  is,  however,  an  interesting  his¬ 
tory  of  literature  with  special  relation  to  one 
of  its  phases  It  has  been  compiled  in  the 
main  from  standard  books,  and  while  it  is  par¬ 
tial  in  its  view,  and  not  as  complete  as  it 
might  be,  it  is  bright  and  readable.  It  does 
not  exhaust  the  subject,  but  it  points  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  subject  of  interest. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

An  Academic  Arithmetic,  for  Academies,  High, 
and  Commercial  Schools,  by  Webster  'Wells, 
8.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Itlatbematics  in 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  is 
issued  by  Leach,  Shewell  and  Sanborn.  It 
is  a  text-book  for  advanced  students,  prepar¬ 
ing  them  in  those  portions  of  arithmetic  re¬ 
quired  by  colleges  and  scientific  schools. 
Pains  have  been  taken  to  have  the  problems 
illustrate  every  important  arithmetical  process. 
The  rules  and  explanations  are  concise  and 
clear,  and  the  plan  of  the  book  is  good. 

A  work  prepared  especially  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers,  relieving  them  of  all  care  in  planning 
or  laying  out  the  lessons,  is  the  Complete 
Graded  Arithmetic,  in  two  volumes,  by  George 
,E.  Atwood  (D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton).  It  is  divided  into  grades,  a  year  for 
each  grade,  the  grades  being  divided  into 
three  terms  of  fifty  lessons  each.  All  defini¬ 
tions  and  rules  are  put  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
Teachers  too  busy  to  do  their  own  planning 
will  find  Mr.  Atwood’s  arithmetic  of  value. 

Four  bound  volumes  of  Scribner's  Magazine 
lie  upon  our  table.  Numbers  XI.  -XIV. ,  cover¬ 
ing  the  years  1892-1898.  Very  satisfactory 
books  they  are.  Viewed  thus,  as  a  whole,  one 
perceives,  as  never  before,  how  much  of  ex¬ 
cellent  work  they  embody,  in  literature,  in 
art,  in  thohgbtful  consideration  of  topics  of  in¬ 
terest.  Travel,  history,  biography,  fiction, 
poetry,  science,  discovery,  have  each  their  due 
share,  and  the  names  of  the  writers  and  artists 
are  the  very  best  names  America  can  produce. 

In  the  series  of  William  Black’s  novels  which 
the  Harpers  are  publishing.  The  Strange  Ad¬ 
ventures  of  a  Houseboat  will  always  hold  a 
good  place.  Somewhat  prosy  in  parts,  and 
with  a  quite  needless  straining  after  effect 
here  and  there,  there  is  so  much  that  is  charm¬ 
ing  and  distinct  from  all  other  works  of  the 
kind  that  it  will  be  read  with  interest  when 
other  novels  of  the  present  time  shall  have 
been  pushed  aside  by  the  productions  of  the 
prolific  years  to  come. 

In  The  Brontes  in  Ireland  Dr.  William  Wright 
has  thrown  some  interesting  light  on  a  very 
interesting  and  unique  family.  The  three 
gifted  sisters,  Charlotte,  Emily,  and  Anne, 
came  honestly  enough  by  their  genius,  as  this 
account  of  the  “forbears”  make  sufficiently 
evident.  Some  of  the  facts  here  given  are  in¬ 
deed  “stranger  than  fiction,”  as  Dr.  Wright 
says  on  his  title  page.  (Appletons,  gl.50). 

IVicd  in  the  Fire,  by  Louisa  C.  Silke  (Flem¬ 
ing  H.  Revell  Company)  is  the  story  of  an 
ong^teful  son  who  paid  no  heed  to  his 
widowed  mother’s  Christian  teachings,  and 
went  the  way  of  the  transgressor.  His  refor¬ 
mation  came  after  years  of  wandering,  but 
when  he  came  back  to  the  old  home  his. 
mother  had  ]>assed  into  the  eternal  world,  and 
he  was  too  late  to  receive  her  forgiveness. 

There  is  very  true  poetic  feeling,  and  not  a 
ittle  poetic  ability  manifest  in  the  little 
collection  of  poems  which  Helen  L.  Kilbum- 
Brown  calls  Trinity  Chimes  and  Songs  of  the 
Unseen  (J.  A.  Maxim,  Pittsfield,  Mass.). 
Some  of  them  have  appeared  in  The  Evan- 
OKU8T  and  other  papers,  but  many  of  them 
•re  here  published  for  the  first  time. 


A  booklet  issued  by  C.  A.  Bfurdock  and 
Company,  San  Francisco,  contains  a  bright 
account  of  (fur  Dick,  Mr.  Willard  Hamilton’s 
pet  dog,  written  in  that  true  spirit  of  appreci¬ 
ation  which  should  characterize  the  dealings  of 
men  with  the  brute  creation.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  little  book  for  our  boys. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Year  Book  and  Alma¬ 
nac,  for  1894,  by  Amos  R.  Wells,  is  full  of  in¬ 
teresting  information  regarding  the  growth  of 
Christian  Endeavor  throughout  the  world. 
(United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  Bos¬ 
ton.  )  _ 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

A  very  important  article  in  the  December 
Charities  Review  is  the  paper  on  Tramps,  read 
at  Chicago  last  June  by  Professor  John  J.  Mc¬ 
Cook  of  Hartford.  It  is  the  result  of  much 
personal  investigation  of  the  subject,  and 
gives  important  facts  and  statistics.  Other 
important  articles  are  Mr.  Arnold  White’s  on 
Immigration  of  Aliens,  Dr.  Frederick  Starr’s 
account  of  A  Visit  to  the  Keller  Institutes 
(for  the  feeble-minded)  in  Denmark,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Charles  R.  Henderson’s  study  of 
Early  Poor  Laws  in  the  West.  An  important 
feature  of  this  magazine  is  the  General  Notes 
on  matters  pbilanthropical. 

Aimoupcement  is  made  that  Far  and  Near, 
edited  by  Maria  Bowen  Chapin,  and  issued 
under  the  direction  of  the  Auxiliary  Society 
of  the  Association  of  Working  Girls’  Socie¬ 
ties  of  New  York,  and  The  Charities  Review, 
edited  by  Dr.  John  H.  Findley,  President  of 
Knox  College,  and  issued  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  will  hereafter  be  published  by 
Oswald  Weber,  Jr.,  at  the  United  Charities 
Building,  150  East  Twenty  second  Street,  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Weber  has  long  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  publishing  department  of  The 
Critic,  and  is  now  Secretary  of  the  Critic 
Company. 

With  the  January  number  The  Schftol  Review 
(Hamilton,  N.  Y. )'  begins  its  second  volume. 
The  first  year  of  this  magazine  has  been  highly 
successful.  The  January  number  is  strong  in 
articles  that  bear  upon  the  practical  work  of 
the  teacher.  The  opening  article,  A  Syllabus 
of  Latin  Instruction,  by  W.  C.  Collar,  em¬ 
bodies  the  experience  of  one  of  the  foremost 
classical  teachers  of  the  country.  The  teach¬ 
ing  of  English,  which  has  been  so  prominently 
before  the  educational  world  during  the  past 
year  is  treated  in  a  very  suggestive  paper,  viz.  : 
The  Conditions  Needed  for  the  Successful 
Teaching  of  English  Composition,  by  Samuel 
Tburber,  in  which  a  somewhat  novel  idea  is 
urged  by  this  earoerienced  master.  The  Outlook 
for  English,  by  Professor  J.  M.  Hart,  outlines 
the  progress  made  during  the  year,  and  sug 
gests  the  lines  for  future  effort.  President 
Charles  DeGarmo  has  a  thoughtful  and  schol¬ 
arly  paper  on  Formal  vs.  Concrete  Studies. 
J.  Howard  Gore,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Columbian  University,  writes  on  The  Waste 
of  Mathematics. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  January  number  of 
the  New  England  Magazine  (Boston) is  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Edwin  L.  Bynner,  whose  historical 
novels,  Agnes  Surriage.  The  Begum’s  Daugh¬ 
ter,  etc. ,  have  been  notable  among  recent 
contributions  to  this  department  of  our  litera¬ 
ture,  and  whose  untimely  death  is  deeply 
mourned.  There  is  a  fine  tribute  to  Mr. 
Bynner  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  who  wm 
assisted  in  the  biographical  portion  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  by  Miss  Bynner.  This  number  of  the  New 
England  contains  much  interesting  matter  re¬ 
lating  to  Boston  antiquities. 

The  January  number  of  The  Bookbuyer  (Scrib¬ 
ner’s)  gives  a  portrait  of  Miss  Agnes  Repplier, 
the  author  of  Essays  in  Idleness,  Books  and 
Men,  and  other  essays  contributed  chiefiy  to 
the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Arlo  Bates  writes,  as  usual, 
about  Boston  matters,  and  Mr.  Ashby-Sterry 
give  his  accustomed  English  Notes.  The  volume 
singled  out  for  specif  review  is  the  long- 
desired  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Dean 
Stanley,  by  R.  E.  Brothers  and  Dean  Bradley. 

The  January  number  of  Romance  contains 
two  New  Year  stories,  prepared  especially  for 
this  issue.  Among  the  contributors  are  Ana- 
tole  France,  William  Laird  Clowes,  Eva  Wilder 
McGlasson,  James  Payn,  Alphonse  Daudet, 
Charles  Lever,  William  Perry  Brown,  and  Guy 
de  Maupassant. 

Messrs.  Ginn  and  Company  announce  the 
immediate  publication  of  a  text-book  of  Civil 
Government  designed  for  young  children.  The 
author  is  Prof.  Jesse  Macy  of  Iowa  College. 


In  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J. ,  there  is  a  Mission  Band  of  boys  of 
fifteen  and  under  who  are  as  earnest  in  their 
work  for  others  and  as  heartily  united  in 
the  desire  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  God  as 
any  society  of  men  could  be.  Their  president, 
the  pastor’s  wife,  has  very  thoroughly  organ¬ 
ized  them  and  their  zeal  and  efficiency  have- 
stood  the  test  of  time.  Now,  on  the  blessed 
principle  that  our  best  gifts  do  not  reach  their 
perfection  till  they  have  been  imparted  to¬ 
others,  the  Pauli  Home  and  Foreign  Mission- 
Band  begins  to  issue  a  little  monthly  paper. 
Boy's  Work  for  Missiotis,  through  which  they 
hope  to  help  other  bands.  The  first  number  is 
just  out.  It  contains  the  editorial  statement 
of  the  purpose  of  the  paper,  a  missionary  letter 
from  China,  (next  month’s  subject)  a  picture 
of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  with  descriptive 
notes,  the  Mission  Band  Hymn,  which  we 
conjecture  was  written  by  Mrs.  Pauli  for  “  her 
boys”,  and  a  very  admirable  little  religious 
service  for  the  use  of  Bands.  The  little  paper 
costs  25  cents  a  year  with  very  low  rates  for 
clubs,  and  m^  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Band,  P.  O.  Box  113,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  The 
excellent  type  setting  and  press  work  of  this- 
little  paper  are  by  the  boj's  themselves,  and  the 
illustrations  from  Mrs.  Pauli’s  photographs. 

The  “New  Year’s  Greeting”  of  the  new  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Dr.  Edward 
B.  Hodge,  has  been  reprinted  in  small  tract 
form  from  the  January  number  of  the  Church, 
at  Home  and  Abroad.  It  deserves  a  wide  dis¬ 
semination,  and  what  is  more,  a  careful  read¬ 
ing.  Far  too  small  a  number  of  our  eight 
hundred  thousand  communicants,  far  too  few, 
even,  of  our  five  thousand  pastors  have  that 
view  of  the  Board’s  work  which  is  here  briefiy 
and  very  tellingly  presented. 

All  school  teachers  ought  to  know  that 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company  publish,  m 
fifteen  cent  and  forty  cent  bindings,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Hawthorne’s  works,  especially  ad^ted 
for  use  in  sahools.  Among  these  are  the  Won¬ 
der  Books,  of  course,  and  the  Tanglewood 
Tales ;  besides  these  are  the  less  well  known, 
but  no  less  excellent  Biographical  Stories, 
True  Stories  from  New  England  History,  Tales 
of  the  White  Hills,  The  Snow  Image  and  Oth¬ 
er  Stories,  and  Little  Daffydowndilly. 

Among  the  recent  and  forthcoming  publica¬ 
tions  of  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  are  the  first 
volume  of  Social  England,  a  record  of  the 
progress  of  the  people  in  religion,  laws,  learn¬ 
ing,  etc. ,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  date,  edited  by  H.  D.  Traill,  D.C.L. ,  to  be  . 
completed  in  about  six  volumes ;  The  Religion 
of  a  Literary  Man,  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne ; 
Wah-Kee-Nah  and  Her  People,  a  study  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  by  Gen.  James  C. 
Strong,  and  the  life  of  James  Henry  Chapin  of 
Connecticut,  by  George  Sumner  Weaver,  D.D. 

A  valuable  little  pamphlet  is  the  Bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  Selected  Sociological  References  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  City  Vigilance  League  of  this 
city  by  Dr.  Wm.  Howe  Tolman  and  Dr.  Wm. 

I  Hull.  The  references  are  under  the  heads  of 
The  State,  The  Church,  the  Family,  Labor, 
Charity  and  Pauperism,  The  Child  Problem, 
Criminology  and  Penology,  Economics,  etc. 

The  Methodist  Year  Book  for  1894  is  a  well- 
made  pamphlet  of  112  pages,  giving,  with  an 
almanac,  an  exhaustive  statement  of  the  be¬ 
nevolences,  organizations,  institutions,  and 
all  other  statistical  facts  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  It  is  fully  indexed. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons:  Symbolism;  John  Adam 
Moebler.  Translated  by  James  Burton  Robertson. 

- History  of  the  Philosophy  of  History;  Robert 

Flint. - Civilization  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

- Imported  by;  The  Truth  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion.  2  Volumes;  Julius  Kaftan.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Geo^e  Ferries. - Darwinism;  James 

Hutchison  Stirling. - The  Kingdom  of  God;  F. 

Herbert  Stead. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company:  How  to  Study  and 

Teach  History;  B.  A.  Hinsdale. - The  Romance 

of  an  Empress;  R.  Waliszewski. 

James  A.  O’Connor:  The  Converted  Catholic. 
Vol.  X. 

Hunt  and  Eaton:  Anti-I^her  Criticism;  Vari¬ 
ous  Authors.  Eldited  by  L.  W.  Munhall. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  January:  Bibliotheca  Sacra;  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy:  Methodist  Review;  Our  Day; 
McClure’s;  Truth;  American  Journal  of  Science; 
Cambrian;  Babyhood;  Bookbuyer;  Pilgrim  Teach¬ 
er;  Treasury;  Home  Missionary;  Littell;  Preach¬ 
er’s  Magazine;  Pansy;  Book  News. 
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Corrcsponbcuce. 


CARRYING  WATER  ON  BOTH  SHOULDERS : 

A  USTTEB  TO  A  BURDENED  BROTHER. 

By  Prof.  B.  D.  Morris,  D.D. 

My  Dear  Hydrophoros :  You  must  have  no¬ 
ticed  long  ere  this  that,  whenever  men  find 
themselves  unable  to  meet  an  antagonist  by 
fair  and  friendly  argument,  they  are  very 
likely  to  help  themselves  out  by  belaboring 
him  with  decayed  phrases  or  stigmatic  prov¬ 
erbs.  It  is  a  way  that  poor  reasoners  have, 
and  the  feebler  the  reasoning,  the  more  likely 
becomes  the  resort  to  this  species  of  conquest 
by  objurgation.  Be  comforted,  therefore,  in 
the  thought  that  what  has  happened  to  you, 
as  you  report,  has  happened  also  to  me,  and  to 
ten  thousand  others,  who  in  the  midst  of 
doubtful  disputations  and  turmoil,  are  honestly 
trying  to  think  and  say  and  do  the  square  and 
right  thing. 

So  they  contemptuously  said  that  you  were 
carrying  water  on  both  shoulders,  did  they? 
The  aw'fulness  of  the  saying  lies  chiefly  in  its 
mysteriousness.  Did  they  tell  you  what  they 
meant,  when  at  the  end  of  your  discussion  one 
of  them  pinned  this  dubious  phrase  to  your 
garment,  while  the  rest  indulged  themselves  in 
unpleasant  laughter?  Did  they  mean  anything 
more  than  that  you  were  not  going  with  them 
through  thick  and  thin — were  not  ready  to  ac¬ 
cept  their  specific  notion  as  the  very  truth 
and  the  whole  truth,  for  which  you  were  as 
willing  as  they  to  die  on  the  spot?  Did  they 
count  it  a  sin  in  you,  to  see  something  worthy 
to  be  recognized  in  those  opinions  of  their 
opponents,  which  in  their  sight  were  abso¬ 
lute  and  possibly  damnable  error?  Was  it  a 
shame  to  you  in  their  estimation  that,  seeing 
something  of  good  on  both  sides,  and  believing 
the  conficit  to  be  in  large  degree  needless,  as 
you  knew  it  to  be  mischievous,  you  ventured 
to  suggest  that  there  might  be  some  middle 
ground  on  which  both  parties  might  yet  agree 
to  encamp  peacefully  around  the  common 
standards  of  the  faith?  Or  did  they  intend  to 
insinuate  that,  because  you  could  not  consci¬ 
entiously  shout  their  Shibboleth  and  none 
other,  you  were  secretly  on  the  other  side,  or 
a  little  on  both  sides,  and  afraid  to  be  much 
on  either ;  or  were,  in  fact,  hostile  to  both, 
and  were  planning  to  organize  some  new  com¬ 
pany  of  hydrophori,  with  yourself  as  their 
leader,  in  an  entirely  new  style  of  carrying 
water?  What  on  earth  did  the  men  mean? 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  attribute  your  course 
to  cowardice  or  ambition,  or  an  inordinate  re¬ 
gard  for  self  and  your  own  interests,  and  am 


sure  that  all  such  imputations  would  do  you 
gross  injustice.  1  am  confident  that  in  the 
stand  you  have  taken  you  are  not  seeking  your 
own  advantage  or  glory,  but  are  trying  to  do 
and  be  just  what  the  Master  in  the  painful  ex¬ 
igency  has  appointed  for  you.  And  as  for 
fear  or  timidity,  I  know  from  some  experience 
that  it  costs  a  hundred  times  as  much  real 
courage  to  stand  between  two  noisy  parties, 
both  brandishing  their  weapons  against  you, 
and  each  ready  to  put  you  to  death  because 
you  do  not  join  its  ranks,  than  it  would  to  take 
your  place  among  the  sbouters  on  either  side, 
and  wear  their  uniform,  the  white  or  the  red 
rose,  to  the  bitter  end.  Nor  can  I  blame  you 
if  you  boldly  refuse  to  follow  either  the  con¬ 
servative  drum  or  the  radical  fife,  so  long  as 
it  seems  to  you,  as  you  say,  not  so  much  an 
issue  of  principle,  as  a  matter  of  drumming 
and  fifing,  after  all,  to  see  which  side  can 
gather  the  largest  following  and  pick  up  the 
most  numerous  prizes.  .1  profoundly  appreciate 
your  wish  that  you  could  become  a  mediator 
between  these  warring  factions,  and  by  calm 
temper  and  wise  counsels,  appreciating  fully 
the  good  there  is  in  each,  could  some  bright 
day  carry  a  white  fiag  of  peace  across  the  bat¬ 
tle  field,  and  bring  in  brotherly  harmony 
where  destructive  discord  has  been  raging. 

You  say  that  you  are  taunted  with  being 
neutral.  Of  course  you  are,  as  every  man  in 
your  position  will  be.  But  neutrality  is  not 
always  either  a  sin  or  a  weakness ;  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  it  may  become  an  imperative 
duty,  bard  to  perform,  no  doubt,  but  none  the 
less  imperative  for  that.  It  may  lie  your  duty 
for  the  present  to  go  right  on,  firmly  and 
quietly,  in  the  sphere  of  service  which  the 
Master  has  ordained  for  you,  heedless  alike  of 
fifers  or  drummers,  however  boisterous  they 
may  become.  Then  further :  neutrality  now 
may  be  the  preliminary  condition  of  a  wise  and 
just  settlement  of  the  divisive  issues  by-and- 
bye.  When  the  turmoil  of  intestine  conflict 
ceases,  and  both  of  the  exhausted  parties  be¬ 
gin  to  look  for  some  peaceful  solution  of  their 
antagonisms,  it  is  quite  likely  to  be  the  neu¬ 
tral  man,  who  can  best  suggest  the  way  of 
honorable  peace.  Perhaps  God  is  calling  you, 
oh,  brother,  to  be  neutral  now,  in  order  that 
He  may  use  you  as  a  peacemaker  after  a  little. 
So,  do  not  blush  too  much  if  you  are  charged 
with  the  sin  of  neutrality,  or  reviled  for  being 
in  the  neutral  party. 

I  rather  think,  my  dear  Hydrophoros,  that 
you  and  I  ought  to  pity  the  man  who  is  for¬ 
ever  carrying  water  on  one  shoulder  only, 
whether  it  be  the  extreme  conservative,  with 
his  sinister  shoulder  all  awry,  or  the  extreme 
radical,  with  bis  dexter  shoulder  tilted  up  out 
of  all  proportion,  as  the  result  of  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  habit.  I  would  not  taunt  either  of 
them,  as  over  their  empty  shoulders  they  are 
just  now  taunting  you,  but  really  this  habit  is 
a  very  mischievous  one,  both  intellectually  and 
morally.  The  one-shouldered  water-bearer,  is 
almost  always  a  dwarfed,  distorted  sort  of 
man.  Did  you  ever  know  that  there  is  a  dis¬ 
ease  called  water-carrier’s  palsy,  a  form  of 
paralysis  which  comes  from  carrying  water 
always  on  one  shoulder  with  a  consequent  con¬ 
tinuous  strain  upon  the  nerves  and  muscles 
that  hold  the  water-pot  in  place?  Have  you 
not  read  that  the  person  who  does  this  kind 
of  work  in  the  Orient,  acquires,  at  length,  a 
certain  twist  and  distortion  of  his  body,  one 
shoulder  abnormally  lifted  up,  the  other  shoul¬ 
der  abnormally  drooping,  together  with  some 
curvature  of  the  spine  in  more  serious  cases, 
and  a  general  malformation  of  the  physical 
organism,  as  an  ultimate  consequence  of  bis 
life-long  practice?  Is  it  not  even  said  that 
among  water-carriers  in  the  East  this  malfor¬ 
mation  becomes  at  length  transmissible,  so 
that  in  successive  generations'this  ungainly  up¬ 


lift  on  one  side  and  this  ungainly  droop  on  the 
other,  become  fixed  deformities  in  the  family? 
Believe  me,  Ob,  Hydrophoros,  that  something 
like  tnis  often  happens  to  the  men  who  in  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  spheres,  are  forever  carry¬ 
ing  water  on  one  shoulder  only. 

Besides,  are  there  not  two  kinds  of  water  as 
well  as  of  carriers — the  sulphurous  conserva¬ 
tive  and  the  saline  radical,  waters  drastic  and 
waters  injuriously  stimulant?  And  if,  per¬ 
chance,  these  two  classes  of  aquarians  are  now 
going  about  the  streets  in  Oriental  fashion, 
each  bepraising  bis  own  special  fluid  and  de¬ 
crying  the  rest,  pronouncing  his  the  only 
panacea  for  the  spiritual  ills  of  men  or  of  the 
Church,  why  should  you,  against  your  o  wn 
judgment,  go  into  the  business  on  either  side? 
Perhaps  you  may  as  well  go  quietly  on  as  you 
are,  carrying  on  one  shoulder,  or  on  both,  as 
you  may  be  able,  the  pure  water  of  life— the 
aqua  mirabilis — in  the  happy  assurance  that 
yours,  after  all,  is  the  best  mission  to  our  dis¬ 
eased  humanity.  For  believe  me,  there  are 
spiritual  tbirstings  in  man  which  no  human 
salt,  no  human  sulphur,  can  ever  cure.  The 
water  he  longs  for  springs  up  from  no  earthly 
soil,  but  is  distilled  directly  from  the  skies. 
Carry  that,  and  be  happy  I 

To  push  the  parable  still  further!  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  men  who  drink  as  well  as  carry 
these  variously  medicated  waters,  often  become 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  special  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  waters  they  carry  Here  I  see  the 
“ soul  -  bydroptic  with  a  sacred  thirst,”  as 
Browning  describes  him,  becoming  mo^e  and 
more  conservative,  sulphurous,  volcanic,  all 
the  while ;  and  there  I  see  the  highly  stimu¬ 
lated  radical,  excitable  and  unbalanced,  fall¬ 
ing  a  victim  to  his  own  aqueous  radicalism, 
both  saturated  and  in  a  measure  poisoned  with 
their  own  elect  mixtures,  and  both  alike  offen¬ 
sive  to  the  truly  Christianized  sense.  Why 
should  you  fill  yourself  with  either  fluid  to 
your  own  misdoing?  Why  imbibe  these  waters 
of  bitterness,  while  the  sweet  fountains  of  Elim 
are  so  near?  Why  not  drink,  as  well  as  carry, 
the  pure  water  of  life,  and  meanwliile  let  these 
dear  brethren  hawk  their  medicated  fluencies 
about  until  they  are  tired  and  turn,  as  they 
surely  will,  to  study  and  follow  your  better 
example? 

A  parting  word:  You  may  be  sure,  dear 
Hydrophoros,  that  the  man  whom  the  people 
really  stare  at  and  distrust  after  all,  is  the- 
man  who  is  forever  carrying  water  on  one 
shoulder.  Hydromancy,  however  skillful,  nev¬ 
er  impresses,  never  deceives,  for  long.  Aqua¬ 
fortis  is  dangerous  stuff  to  meddle  with. 
Decayed  phrases  and  stigmatic  proverbs  scent 
most  offensively  those  who  handle  them.  The 
bydrocephalous  or  dropsical  person  is  not  a 
dangerous  foe.  Partizanship  always  meets  a 
Waterloo  somewhere.  So,  cease  to  be  bothered 
at  these  human  gibes  and  sneers ;  they  can  no 
more  barm  you  than  holy  water,  though 
blessed  by  a  pope,  could  save  you.  Open  your 
soul  daily  to  the  dews  of  heaven ;  these  will 
wash  away  all  earthly  stains,  and  at  their 
touch  you  shall  be  whiter  than  snow. 

Your  old  friend,  E.  D.  Morris. 

Lane  Semi.nart,  December,  1883. 


The  attention  of  lexicographers  is  called  to  a 
new  definition  of  the  word  “  talent.  ”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recently  issued  advertisement,  talent 
now  means  the  person  who  gives  a  lecture, 
concert,  or  other  entertainment.  These  are 
literal  quotations  from  this  circular:  "Don’t 
weary  your  talent  with  rides,  etc.  Let  him 
rest.”  "Don’t  fail  to  meet  your  talent  at  the 
depot. "  “  Don’t  forget  to  pay  early,  as  talent 
frequently  leaves  the  same  night.  ”  It  is  well 
that  Richard  Grant  White  is  no  longer  able  to 
express  in  the  English  tongue  his  feelings  at 
such  an  outrage  upon  the  language. 
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COURAGE,  SISTER,  COURAGE! 

**  If  yon  have  a  work  to  do.  do  it  with  a  will ;  ! 

There's  a  virtue  of  all  cthera  that  our  lives  should  fill ;  | 
Coafage !”  i 

A  large  work  lies  before  the  Christian  women  ■ 
and  young  people  of  the  Church  for  the  eight 
millions  of  Freedmen  of  the  South.  The  dis-  | 
traction  of  the  World’s  Fair  is  passed,  the  ap-  i 
peals  for  the  “  unemployed"  are  appalling,  and  ' 
the  financial  anxiety  is  great,  but  let  us  be  ' 
thankful  things  are  no  worse ;  few  have  lost  ^ 
their  all,  and  few  have  given  all  they  can.  . 
Let  us  think  of  the  golden  opportunities  en-  ! 
joyed;  and  now  again,  “Opportunity  is  re- l 
sponsibility. "  As  women  and  young  people  our 
gifts  for  the  Freedmen  are  far  in  arrears  of 
what  they  should  be,  and  it  is  our  “decen- 1 
nial,  ”  too,  in  this  department,  when  we  should  i 
swell  our  gifts  as  the  need  is  increasing  every 
day.  Despite  all  eflForts,  according  to  the  cen-  1 
eus,  there  are  more  colored  illiterates  to-day  | 
than  thirty  years  ago,  though  there  are  24,000  | 
colored  teachers  and  a  million  and  a  half  of  . 
colored  children  in  schools ;  but  at  the  lowest ! 
estimate  the  race  increases  100,000  annually  ij 
Their  desire  for  knowledge  is  as  intense  as  for  ' 
food.  The  universal  testimony  of  our  mission-  | 
ary  teachers  is,  that  depsite  their  dreadful ' 
surroundings  and  inheritances,  fully  half  to 
two  thirds  show  the  average  intelligence  of 
our  Northern  white  schools  of  the  same  grade, 
while  not  a  few  show  remarkable  keenness  and  ■ 
capacity. 

MTith  us,  the  little  child,  from  the  time  it  can 
observe  at  all,  is  constantly  stimulated  by 
pictures,  playthings,  and  books.  But  look  into  i 
the  average  plantation  cabin,  where  one  room 
has  to  serve  for  all  purposes,  where  there  are 
no  pictures,  and  not  a  book  or  paper,  no 
brightness  save  the  sunshine  through  the 
cracks  and  the  smile  of  the  mother’s  heart. 
Is  it  a  wonder  they  are  often  mental  blanks?  | 

As  with  ourselves,  the  great  majority  will  , 
never  be  more  than  good  artisans  and  laborers,  I 
but  leaders  they  will  have,  and  of  their  own ' 
race,  with  race  pride,  race  instincts.  Upon 
the  Christians  of  the  North  depends  the  quality 
and  spirit  of  these  future  leaders.  As  a  race,  , 
they  feel  that  there  is  a  destiny  before  them,  i 
and  they  know  there  is  a  large  constituency  ! 
behind  them.  While  acutal  civil  equality  may  i 
not  be  secured  in  this  generation,  the  mere  ^ 
effort  for  it  will  bring  them  to  a  fuller  under-  ' 
standing  of  duty  and  ability. 

It  is  especially  important  at  this  time  that 
the  fund  (^,000)  for  “Endeavor  Hall,”  Mary 
Holmes  Seminary  (the  new  chapel  and  dormi-  i 
tory  especially  assigned  to  the  young  people  by 
the  Freedmen’s  Board),  should  be  completed,  < 
at  leajt  in  reliable  pledges,  by  or  before  the 
end  of  March,  that  there  be  no  possible  lapse 
of  the  conditional  $2,000.  In  the  first  building 
the  Missionary  and  Christian  Endeavor  Socie¬ 
ties  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  New  York  took 
noble  shares,  and  are  doing  well  for  this  one, 
but  let  every  one  of  us  have  some  share ;  if 
each  “pushes  a  pound."  and  all  push  together, 
the  work  will  be  accomplished.  For  leaflets 
apply  to  the  undersigned. 

From  the  Seminary  one  writes :  “Over  eighty 
of  our  old  girls  are  back ;  many  applied  too 
late.  It  is  a  great  delight  to  notice  their  de-  i 
corous  behaviour,  so  ladylike  and  obedient. 
Their  influence  over  the  new  girls  is  so  great 
that  already  the  school  seems  almost  ideal.  ' 
We  can  now  see  results  of  our  last  year’s  work.  | 
Full  to  overflowing,  we  have  curtained  off  the 
third  floor  balls  for  another  sleeping  apart¬ 
ment.  It  makes  my  heart  ache  to  see  an  old  ^ 
father  taking  ‘bis  girl’  back  home,  because 
‘there  is  no  room  for  her,’  to  see  their  deject-  | 
ed  look  as  they  drive  off  with  the  little  trunk  | 
in  the  back  of  the  wagon.  The  parents  are  so  | 
eager  to  get  their  daughters  in  where  they 
will  be  protected  from  the  temptations  on 


every  side.  Already  over  200  have  been  re¬ 
fused  this  year  1” 

“Swift  Memorial,”  at  Rogersville,  Tenn.,  is 
just  completed,  but  of  the  $10,000  asked  of 
the  women  for  it,  only  $7,000  have  yet  been 
met.  Favored  of  God  is  this  school  that  in 
these  depressing  times  their  building  has  gone 
on  to  completion.  The  greatest  enemy  of  the 
thistle  is  not  the  hoe,  but  the  seed  drill.  The 
modem  symbol  of  opposition  to  evil  is  too 
often  a  policeman  and  a  convict’s  cell,  but  the 
true  symbols  are  an  open  Bible  and  a  teacher’s 
desk  worthily  filled. 

Are  the  calls  many  and  constant?  But  they 
are  only  open  doors  of  opportunity  on  “golden 
binges  turning" — the  stifled  cry  of  women 
and  children  whose  aching,  longing  hearts 
make  eloquent  appeals ;  the  cry  of  souls  grop 
ing  in  darkness.  Shall  they  cry  in  vain?  Let 
every  one  have  some  share  in  Swift  or  En 
deavor  Hall.  For  the  last,  do  not  fail  to  re¬ 
port  the  amount  of  your  pledge  to  the  under 
signed,  whom  the  Board  has  requested  to  look 
after  that  fund,  but  send  money  to  your  Pres 
byterial  Treasurer,  distintly  marked,  “For  En¬ 
deavor  Hail,  Mary  Holmes  Semmary.  ” 

The  religious  census  credits  to  all  church 
denominations  among  the  colored  people 
2,600,000  members,  good,  bad,  and  indiffer¬ 
ent,  including  nearly  15,000  Catholic  mem¬ 
bers.  Think,  then,  of  the  over  5,000,000  men, 
women,  and  children  who  do  not  even  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  “got  religion !”  Rome,  knowing 
the  power  of  this  class,  if  only  under  ecclesi¬ 
astical  rule,  is  strenuous  to  secure  them,  and 
is  sending  out  her  priests  and  teachers  into  the 
Black  Belt.  At  the  late  congresses  on  Africa 
and  Catholicism  at  the  World’s  Fair,  a  per¬ 
manent  organization  of  colored  Catholics  was 
effected,  as  a  regular  Propaganda.  Let  us  show 
equal  activity,  lighting  the  signal  fires  in  our 
homes,  our  schools,  and  o’ar  churches.  This 
is  personal  work.  God  deals  with  us  as  indi¬ 
viduals.  I  am  my  brother’s  keeper,  and  so  are 
you.  Let  it  not  be  said  of  us,  “The  voice  of 
our  brother’s  blood  crieth  from  the  ground.” 
Work  while  it  is  called  to-day ;  the  night 
cometh  when  no  man  can  work. 

Mary  E.  Holmes. 
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Rockford,  Ilu 


SHALL  THERE  BE  A  GENERAL  REVIVAL 
THIS  WINTER! 

Nothing  could  be  more  desirable.  A  United 
States  Senator,  in  a  speech  on  the  Silver  Bill, 
referred,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  the  well 
established  fact  that  panics  and  hard  times 
are  usually  followed  by  a  revival  of  religion. 
And  this  is  philosophical.  Multitudes  who  i 
supposed  themselves  to  be  rich  and  well  sup-  i 
plied  for  life,  have  suddenly  become  poor,  and 
realize  the  vanity  of  earthly  treasures  and ! 
hopes,  and  should  thereby  be  led  to  seek  an 
abiding  substance  in  God.  Greater  multitudes 
are  without  employment  and  in  need,  and  may  , 
be  willing,  and  have  the  time,  as  never  before,  i 
to  listen  to  the  Gospel  message  and  seek  a 
divine  Friend.  If  the  churches  care  as  they  l 
should  for  the  needy,  they  will  be  ])erBuaded 
to  enter  the  house  of  God. 

The  World’s  Week  of  Prayer  is  here.  This 
I  year  it  began  on  the  7th  of  January,  when  the  { 
press  of  the  opening  days  of  the  year  was  a  lit-  | 
tie  over,  and  there  is  more  time  for  attend-  j 
‘  ance  on  the  meetings.  The  consideration  of 
I  the  topics  of  sin  and  thanksgiving  and  the  out¬ 
pouring  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  family,  the  Sun¬ 
day-school,  and  the  youth,  the  poor,  and  mis-  | 
^  sions,  tends  directly  to  promote  humility  and 
penitence  and  prayer  and  faith.  In  multitudes  | 
I  of  instances  the  observance  of  this  festival  of  ^ 
I  prayer  has  resulted  in  a  revival,  and  the  direct 
I  influence  of  such  meetings  should  be  increased 
I  activity  on  the  part  of  Christians,  and  the  con¬ 
version  of  sinners.  Wherever  the  week  has 


been  begun  with  the  idea  of  waiting  on  God  for 
such  a  blessing,  it  w-ill  certainly  be  realized. 

After  the  panic  of  1858  revivals  followed  the 
Week  of  Prayer,  spreading  from  place  to  place 
and  reaching  our  schools  and  colleges,  mark¬ 
ing  an  era  in  the  religious  history  of  the  land. 
It  may  be  that  too  many  of  the  churches  are 
coming  too  much  to  depend  on  evangelists  in¬ 
stead  of  the  old-fashioned  methods  which 
were  within  the  reach  of  the  individual 
churches.  Of  this  however  we  are  not  very 
clear.  The  method  of  Presbyterial  visita¬ 
tion  and  of  calling  in  the  assistance  of  neigh¬ 
boring  pastors  is  always  practicable  and  profita¬ 
ble.  And  it  is  within  the  power  of  any  pastor 
to  follow  up  the  Week  of  Prayer  with  a  week 
or  two  of  preaching.  And  when  one  boldly 
opens  the  church  for  a  special  preaching  and 
inquiry  service,  the  Lord  blesses  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  come.  Often  sinners  are  anxious  for  a  re¬ 
vival,  when  pastors  are  afraid  to  call  them  to 
repentance. 

There  are  also  in  every  church  those  who, 
through  household  and  Sunday  -  school  and 
Christian  Endeavor  and  Church  training  have 
become  Christians,  but  are  waiting  for  such  a 
special  occasion  to  call  them  out  in  a  public 
confession  of  Christ.  Prayers  are  waiting  in¬ 
strumentalities  for  answer.  The  Holy  Spirit 
is  always  willing  and  waiting  to  use  and  bless 
means  of  grace. 

Now  is  the  time  to  strike,  while  the  people 
are  thoughtful.  It  is  also  a  good  time  to  oc¬ 
cupy  them  with  religion  when  they  are  out  of 
work.  Would  that  a  tidal  wave  of  revival 
might  begin  in  the  churches  and  sweep  over 
the  land.  Wheeler. 


WE.ST9IINSTEK  CHURCH,  DETROIT,  LO.SES  IT.S 
PASTOR,  REV.  ELLIOTT  W.  BROWN. 

Westminster  Church  is  without  a  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Elliott  W.  Browm  having  resigned.  At 
his  request  the  pastoral  relation  has  been  dis¬ 
solved.  This  church  was  organized  thirty- 
seven  years  ago,  and  is  a  large  body,  with  its 
methods  and  habits  of  church  work  crystal¬ 
lized  and  yet  full  of  vitality.  Mr.  Brown  (w^e 
are  told)  discovered  shortly  after  he  accepted 
the  call  that  its  requirements  were  different 
in  important  respects  from  those  anticipated, 
such  as  would  be  required  in  a  church  in  the 
earlier  years  of  its  organization ;  he  hence  felt 
he  could  not  accomplish  the  best  results  of 
pastoral  work  in  this  field.  His  fears  were 
communicated  to  the  Session  and  some  other 
members  of  the  church  early  in  his  pastorate, 
but  by  their  advice  he  took  no  immediate  ac¬ 
tion  toward  a  separation,  in  the  hope  that  the 
result  might  not  justify  his  expectation  in 
this  regard. 

He  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  work,  and 
for  the  year  he  has  been  over  the  church  eighty- 
seven  members  have  been  added,  most  of  them 
on  profession  of  faith.  With  but  a  single  ex¬ 
ception,  this  is  the  largest  number  that  have 
been  received  into  the  church  in  one  year  dur¬ 
ing  the  thirty -seven  years  of  its  life. 

During  the  year  of  his  pastorate  Mr.  Brown 
has  labored  with  ability  and  given  ample  proof 
of  his  devotion  to  his  calling.  Finally,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  satisfied  that  his  early  anticipa¬ 
tions  were  realized,  and  that  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned  he  could  labor  to  more  advantage 
in  some  other  field.  Accordingly,  he  tendered 
his  resignation  recently,  and  in  acceding  to 
his  request  the  congregation  placed  upon  rec¬ 
ord  their  high  appreciation  of  his  labors  and 
their  best  wishes  for  his  welfare  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Brown  will  com¬ 
plete  a  course  of  study  which  he  had  planned, 
and  in  fact  entered  upon,  when  he  was  called 
to  Westminster — a  course  of  biblical  study  and 
research  in  Scotland — before  accepting  a  call 
to  any  other  church. 
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attracted  attention,  and  drew  people  toward 
him.  And  yet  how  modest,  almost  shy, 
wa).  One  of  the  most  distinguished  me>^  ^ 
our  time,  he  bore  himself  quietly,  unostenta¬ 
tiously,  and  simply.  He  hedged  hiir  round* 
— imstance.  always 

e  would  uuve  thought  ot 
?**” ,  ynt  he  never  repelled 
nhd  a  welcome  for  every 


The  Secretary  then  presented  the  following 
minute  in  relation  to  Dr.  Schaff,  and  it  was 
adopted  unanimously  by  a  rising  vote : 

“The  American  Society  of  Church  History, 
assembled  in  its  sixth  annual  meeting,  marks 
with  sorrow  the  absence  of  the  familiar  form 
of  its  Founder  and  President,  the  Rev.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Philip  Schaflf,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  who  on  the 
20th  day  of  October,  of  this  year,  entered  upon 
the  higher  life. 

It  takes  this  occasion  to  express  its  thanks 
to  Almighty  God  for  the  long  term  of  earthly 
labor  He  granted  His  servant,  for  the  m'^y 
duties  He  strengthened  him  to  perfqvm,  and 
for  the  distinguished  success  vfith  which  He 
crowned  his  efforts. 

It  looks  back  upon  bis  career  as  its  recdVd 
is  now  made  up,  and  wonders  at  its  providen¬ 
tial  course.  The  boy  in  the  town  of  Coire,  in 
.Switzerland,  becomes  the  eager  student  in 
the  gymnasium  at  Stuttgart,  in  WQrtemberg, 
and  then  passes  with  redoubled  ardor  to  the 
universities  of  Tubingen,  Halle,  and  Berlin, 
where  he  studies  theology  in  all  its  branches, 
under  the  stimulus  successively  of  those 
three  men  so  diverse  in  faith,  but  so  equal  in 
talent  —  Baur,  Muller,  and  Neander,  At 
twenty- one  he  attains  the  grade  of  licentiate 
in  theology,  and  receives  permission  to  lecture 
in  the  theological  faculty  of  Berlin.  He 
dreams  of  a  life  as  theolgical  professor  in  the 
Fatherland.  Yet  in  three  years  thereafter 
he  finds  himself  in  the  New  World,  and  from 
that  time  on  he  is  so  identified  with  the 
United  States,  and  rises  to  such  eminence 
among  us,  that  his  appointment  to  preside 
over  the  American  committee  to  revise  the 
English  version  of  the  Scripturef,  is  hailed  as 
eminently  proper,  he  not  being  considered  a 
foreigner,  but  as  one  of  ourselves. 

This  Society  being  especially  interested  in 
the  promotion  of  the  study  of  church  history 
records,  its  judgment  upon  him  when  it  de¬ 
clares,  that  while  the  people  at  large  probably 
knew  him  beet  as  a  Bible  expositor,  it  is  as  a 
church  historian  that  his  fame  is  most  likely 
to  be  permanent.  He  possessed,  to  an  unusual 
degree,  the  qualifications  for  historical  work, 
a  love  of  truth  which  was  a  passion,  a  broad 
mindedness  w’hich  raised  him  above  prejudice 
and  sectarian  differences,  a  judiciousness 
which  kept  him  at  equipoise  in  the  midst  of 
controversies  till  his  mind  was  made  up ;  a 
courtesy  which  led  him  to  treat  kindly  ad¬ 
verse  critics  and  ignorant  judges,  a  humility 
which  gave  him  grace  to  retract  opinions  sub¬ 
sequently  found  to  be  erroneous,  and  what 
was  best  of  all,  a  thoroughly  Christian  spirit 
which  impelled  him  to  sympathize  with  all 
that  was  worthy  in  the  past  and  in  the  pres¬ 
ent,  no  matter  what  name  it  bore.  These  are 
the  necessary  qualities  of  him  who  would 
present  truly  the  history  of  the  Church.  And 
he  had  them  all,  and  besides  an  extraordinary 
memory,  unswerving  devotion  and  untiring 
energy.  The  result  lies  before  us  in  those 
well  known  and  highly  prized  volumes  which 
tell  the  story  of  Christianity  from  its  humble 
beginnings  in  Galilee  to  its  triumphs  in 
Geneva ;  which  bring  together  its  creeds  and 
its  canons,  and  which  make  us  acquainted 
with  its  varied,  interesting,  and  divinely 
moulded  life. 

This  Society  was  founded  by  him.  He 
hoped  that  it  would  continue  to  exist  for  the 
promotion  of  studies  in  Church  History.  The 
nane  he  gave  it  is  striking  evidence  of  his 
own  catholicity.  It  is  not  the  Society  of 
American  Church  History,  but  the  American 
Society  of  Church  History,  for  he  desired  it  to 
search  for  truth  in  all  lands  and  times.  But 
this  Society  was  not  founded  by  him  and  then 
left  to  its  way  alone.  He  gave  it  constant  at-, 
tention.  His  last  thoughts  in  health  were 
about  it,  and  his  latest  plans  were  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  fund  to  enable  it  to  undertake 
unremunerative  but  desirable  scientific  labors. 
In  the  series  of  denominational  histories  now 
being  published  under  its  auspices,  he  took  the 
greatest  interest  and  was  solicitous  to  have  it 
not  only  worthy  of  the  Society’s  standing,  but 
promotive  of  a  more  brotherly  feeling  among 
the  different  communions. 

This  Society  cannot  close  its  tribute,  so  un¬ 
worthy  of  its  subject,  without  alluding  to  its 
Founder  as  a  man.  He  was  respected  and 
trusted ;  he  was  also  beloved.  His  bright 
smile,  his  cordial  greeting,  his  hearty  laugh, 
his  keen  interest  in  all  things  about  him,  his 
comradeship  with  persons  in  all  lines  of  occu¬ 
pation,  the  readiness  with  which  he  formed 
acquaintances,  and  the  tenacity  with  which 
he  held  them — these  are  traits  remembered 
and  emphasized.  He  was  a  lover  of  his  kind 
and  a  friend  of  man.  In  every  assembly  he 
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THE  SCHAFF  MEMORIAE  MKETIXG. 

The  American  Society  of  Church  History 
held  its  sixth  annual  meeting  in  the  Collegi¬ 
ate  Dutch  Church  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty- 
eighth  Street  on  Wednesday  evening  and  on 
Thursday  morning  and  afternoon  of  last  week, 
December  27th  and  28th.  This  society  was 
founded  by  the  late  Dr.  Schaff,  and  therefore 
the  first  session  was  devoted  to  his  memory. 
As  there  was  no  man  who  more  carefully  cul¬ 
tivated  friendly  relations  with  all  denomina¬ 
tions  than  Dr.  Schaff,  especial  pains  were 
taken  to  make  the  programme  show  this  fact. 
Unhappily  illness  prevented  several  persons 
from  taking  the  parts  assigned  to  them,  but 
the  following  papers  were  presented  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  with  deep  interest. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Chambers  of  this  city  spoke 
upon  Dr.  Schaff  as  a  Bible  student  and  re 
viser.  As  Dr  Chambers  was  himself  one  of 
the  Revision  Committee,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  exegetes  in  the  country,  he  han¬ 
dled  his  theme  in  a  masterly  manner.  We  owe 
Dr.  Schaff  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  introducing 
Lange’s  Commentary  to  English  readers,  and 
chiefly  for  carrying  along  for  many  years 
with  great 'enthusiasm  the  cause  of  Bible  Re¬ 
vision.  Bishop  Hurst  spoke  of  Dr.  Schaff  as 
uniting  Teutonic  and  Anglo  Saxon  scholar¬ 
ship.  It  was  given  to  Dr.  Schaff  to  be  a  link 
between  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  and  to 
convey  to  us  the  best  that  the  scholarship  of 
the  Old  World  had  to  offer  upon  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  facts  of  church 
history. 

Professor  Jacobs  of  the  Lutheran  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  in  Philadelphia,  spoke  upon  Dr. 
Schaff’s  relations  with  the  Lutheran  Church. 
This  he  brought  out  in  a  very  interesting  way. 
He  began  by  saying  that  “No  theologian,  we 
believe  it  can  be  confidently  asserted,  wak  so 
familiar  with  the  life  and  history  of  the 
churches  that  have  found  a  home  in  America, 
as  was  Dr.  Schaff.  .  .  .  But  while  this  is  true 
of  his  relations  to  all  denominations,  it  may  be 
justly  claimed  that  those  which  he  bore  to  the 
Luheran  Church  were  peculiarly  intimate. 
There  was  much  in  Lutheranism  that  did  not 
attract  him,  and  which  he  never  ceased  to 
frankly  criticize.  This  rendered  his  discrim¬ 
inating  praise  all  the  more  grateful.  ”  He  then 
proceeded  to  show  in  some  detail  what  those 
relations  were. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Tiffany  of  this  city  spoke  on 
Dr.  Schaff’s  relations  with  the  Episcopal 
Church.  He  made  the  point,  that  although 
Dr.  Schaff  was  no  believer  in  the  historic  epis¬ 
copate,  nor  w’as  in  any  sense  an  Episcopalian, 
yet  he  was  ready  to  state  fully  and  fairly  the 
Episcopal  relations,  and  to  give  that  com- 
munon  the  most  generous  praise  for  all  the 
good  it  had  done.  He  also  enjoyed  the  per¬ 
sonal  friendship  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church 
in  England  and  America,  and  was  welcomed 
to  her  councils. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Richardson,  Librarian  of  Princeton 
College,  spoke  of  Dr.  Shaff  as  a  bibliographer 
and  consummate  literary  worker,  and  as  a 
patron  of  learning.  He  also  brought  out  his 
interest  in  young  men  and  the  encouragement 
he  gave  them  in  their  studies. 

The  Secretary  read  two  tributes  written  at 
his  request  by  two  scholars  representing  the 
two  wihgs  of  the  Christian  army.  One  came 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Allen  of  the  Unitari¬ 
an  Church,  and  the  other  from  Prof.  Shahan 
of  the  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Both  bore  willing  and  cordial  testimony  to  that 
qulity  of  absolute  impartiality  which  so  dis- 
^  tinguished  Dr.  Schaff,  and  the  pains  he  took 
to  represent  the  views  of  those  from  whom  he 
widely  differed. 


any  one,  rather  he 
one.  It  was  hiq  Roble  qualities  which  gave 
him  his  hojitg  of  fiends. 

,  nis  earthly  career  has  ended.  God’s 

nand  has  written  “finis”  on  the  volume  of 
his  life.  The  last  word  of  the  last  book  bd' 
w’rote  is  “Christ,”  and  this  was  doubtless  hi» 
first  word  as  the  glories  of  the  eternal  world 
burst  upon  him,  and  he  regained  the  power  of 
speech  of  which  bis  final  illpess  had  deprived 
!  him  many  anxious  boiirs  beford  ll9  died.  The' 
highest  tribute  w-hich  this  Society  can  paj*  W 
the  memory  of  its  Founder,  is  to  declare  that 
he  was  faithful  to  the  motto  of  his  Church 
History:  ‘Christiavvs  sum;  ChriHtiani  nihit  a 
me  alienum  pvto’  (“I  am  a  Christian ;  nothing 
which  concerns  Christ  is  indifferent  to  me’).” 

At  the  session  on  the  next  day.  Bishop  Hurst 
was  chosen  Dr.  Schaff’s  successor  in  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Society,  and  the  Rev.  Drs.  H. 
M.  Baird,  G.  P.  Fisher,  H.  E.  Jacobs,  and  C.  .C. 
Tiffany  were  elected  Vice-Presidents ;  the  Rev. 
Drs.  T.  W.  Chambers,  J.  M.  Buckley,  and  H. 
M.  McCracken,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Vedder  were 
chosen  Councillors.  Mr.  Barr  Ferree  was  re¬ 
elected  Treasurer;  and  Samuel  Macauley  Jack- 
son  wits  reelected  Secretary.  The  next  place 
of  meeting  will  be  Washington,  and  the  time 
will  be  the  Christmas  holidays. 


FATHER  KING  OF  ROCKAWAY. 


DECEMBER  «7,  1808. 

Eighty-five  years  ago  he  was  ordained  and 
installed  bishop  of  this  church  in  Northern 
New  Jersey,  which  he  made  famous  by  more 
than  a  half  century  of  devotion  to  the  work  of 
exemplifying  Christian  living  and  labor  as  his 
Master’s  minister.  He  was  a  native  of  Berk¬ 
shire  County,  Massachusetts.  His  pastor  was 
the  Rev.  Jacob  Catlin  of  New  Marlborough. 
This  honored  man  during  his  long  ministry 
did  many  worthy  deeds,  conspicuous  among 
which  was  his  discovery  of  this  handsome  boy 
who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  New  Marlborough 
school.  And  he  not  merely  found  him,  but 
took  him  into  his  family  and  prepared  him  for 
Freshman  standing  in  Williams  College.  He 
was  graduated  in  1840  in  a  class  of  thirty-six, 
one-third  of  whom  entered  the  ministry. 

Whilst  in  college  he  taught  school  one  win¬ 
ter  at  Little  Falls,  on  the  Mohawk,  and  proba¬ 
bly  a  second  winter  after  his  graduation.  In 
1805  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Association.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  old 
yellow  sheet  which  certifies  this  fact.  It  is 
dated  December  21,  1805.  Mr.  King  had  his 
saddle  bags  packed  and  was  ready  to  start  for 
Little  Falls,  on  the  Mohawk,  where  he  had 
taught  school.  That  evening  his  classmate 
Mr.  James  Beach  returned  from  New  Jersey 
and  reported  promising  openings  for  preachers. 
This  opportune  incident  not  only  changed  the 
next  day’s  plan,  but  that  of  a  long  life ;  for 
Mr.  King  at  once  started  for  New  Jersey, 
crossing  the  Hudson  at  Newburgh,  and  the 
line  dividing  New  York  and  New  Jersey  near 
Vernon  in  Sussex  County.  He  reached  Ver¬ 
non  in  the  evening  and  found  the  tavern  filled 
with  young  people  for  an  all-night  dance.  He 
found  the  floor  under  his  bed  covered  with 
mince  pies,  which  fact  did  not  attract  his 
somewhat  sensitive  appetite  and  sense  of  the 
“  fitness  of  things.  ”  Accordingly  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  he  did  not  tarry  for  breakfast. 

At  Ogdensburgh,  near  Sparta,  in  Sussex 
County,  he  found  a  friend  in  Mr.  Robert  Og¬ 
den,  a  Christian  gentleman  and  lawyer,  with 
whom  he  spent  his  first  Sabbath  in  New  Jersey. 

His  first  sermon  in  Rockaway  was  preached 
Friday  evening,  January  24th,  1806,  from  the 
text  Eccles.  iii.  1:  “To  everything  there  is 
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season,  and  a  time  to  every  purpose  under  the  i 
licaven.  ”  On  the  following  Sabbath,  January  : 
^2tith>  he  preached,  and  a  collection  was  taken  i 
’up  and  paid  him,  amounting  to  four  dollars  : 
and  fifty  cents.  Durintr  1806  he  occasionally  j 
Ipreached  in  Rockaway,  and  during  1807  and  > 
1808  he  was  stated  supply  every  other  Sabbath.  | 

His  work  in  Rockaway  in  1808  was  attended  | 
with  great  success,  and  on  the  25th  of  Septem-  | 
ber,  1808,  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate.  The  ! 
call  was  attested  by  “James  Richards,  moder- ! 
ator  of  the  meeting  ”  The  salary  was  fixed  at  j 
four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  j 

The  venerable  foolscap  sheet  is  before  me.  1 
The  Presbytery  met  on  the  27th  of  December,  j 
1808,  at  the  house  of  Col.  Joseph  Jackson  to  j 
complete  the  arrangements  for  the  installation.  ; 
The  members  then  went  to  the  old  church,  j 
which  did  not  have  a  stove  until  1820!  It  was  j 
a  very  cold  day,  and  when  the  minister  reached 
the  church,  the  people  were  holding  a  prayer- 
meeting.  Mr.  John  Clark,  a  man  famous  for 
his  godly  life,  was  “  wrestling  in  prayer”  for  j 
the  young  candidate  and  the  church.  As  he  i 
concluded  his  prayer  Dr.  Richards  remarked,  1 
“  I  prophesy  that  a  long  and  successful  minis- 1 
try  is  to  begin  here  to-day.  ”  The  chief  parts  I 
of  the  long  service  in  that  cold  buildings  were  I 
performed  by  Dr.  John  McDowell  of  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  the  Rev.  M.  L.  R.  Perrine  of  Madison,  j 
and  the  Rev.  James  Richards  of  Morristown,  j 

Thirty-one  years  ago  I  was  accustomed  to  : 
meet  men  and  women  who  heard  McDowell  ^ 
preach  on  that  occasion.  Dr.  Richards  “charge  i 
the  pastor,”  and  Dr.  Perrine  the  people.  Dr.  \ 
Richards  was  not  mistaken  in  his  prediction 
that  great  fruits  would  result  from  that  day’s  i 
transaction.  Even  then  a  blessed  revival  was  I 
in. progress,  the  precursor  of  many  others. 

The  interesting  fact  is  that  a  revival  was 
then  in  progress.  It  was  a  pastorate  attended  | 
by  eood  omens ! 

The  date  named — December  27,  1808 — is  an  1 
interesting  one  in  that  old  congregation.  Its  ' 
supplementary  date — its  “companion  piece” — • 
is  April  10,  1862,  when  the  pastor  rested  from  i 
his  labors.  His  last  official  act  as  a  minister  I 
was  his  pronouncing  the  benediction  at  the  ■ 
close  of  the  communion  service.  His  voice  j 
with  singular  pathos  articulated  the  apostolic 
benediction  recorded  in  Hebrews  xiii.  20,  21.  I 
It  was  a  wonderful  capstone  with  which  to  i 
finish  such  a  career.  Hundreds  had  been  ad-  ; 
ded  to  the  church,  a  multitude  of  children  : 
bad  been  baptized,  and  a  multitude  had  been  I 
consigned  to  the  “sacred  God’s  acre”  back  of 
the  church.  In  several  instances  he  had  min¬ 
istered  to  four  generations  of  the  same  family, 
and  in  at  least  two  to  five  generations ! 

It  is  rare  that  a  ministry  is  so  long  and 
fruitful  and  happy  as  that  of  Father  King  of 
Rockaway,  which,  if  we  date  from  bis  ordi¬ 
nation,  began  Dec.  27,  1808,  and  closed  with 
April  10,  1862,  almost  54  years ;  or  if  we  take 
the  first  public  service,  Jan.  24,  1806,  as  the 
beginning,  his  ministry  reached  over  a  period 
of  fifty -six  years  and  four  months. 

When  he  was  ordained  his  brethren  of  the 
Presbytery  expressed  regret  that  one  so  prom-  | 
ising  was  likely  to  die  soon.  He  was  then  not  j 
twenty-eight.  He  lived  to  be  eighty -two,  and  ' 
all  the  actors  in  the  scenes  of  bis  ordination —  ' 
all  the  members  of  his  Presbytery  except  Dr.  ‘ 
John  McDowell — were  gone.  The  feeble  strip¬ 
ling  became  an  octogenarian.  I 

The  distinguished  jurist  who  was  a  member 
of  his  session.  Judge  Samuel  Beach  Halsey, 
eulogized  him  as  a  man  w^ho  “never  said  a 
foolish  thing.”  His  people  spoke  of  him  as 
“  our  dear  pastor  nreferred  above  all  others.  ” 
Albert  Barnes  said  as  a  pastor  Mr.  King  had 
no  equal  among  bis  brethren ;  and  Dr.  Gillett 
in  his  History  of  Presbyterianism,  said  of  him, 
“The  monuments  of  his  success  were  scattered 
around  him  far  and  near.”  He  was  indeed  a 
blessed  man  of  God  !  J.  F.  T. 

W.»BA8a  Coci  BOB.  Dec.  tS.  1833.  ‘  , 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

5S  FIFTH  AVENDE. 

••  O  where  are  kioKs  and  empires  now, 

01  old  that  went  and  came  ? 

But  Lord,  Tby  church  is  praying  yet, 

A  thousand  years  the  same." 
was  sung  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting  held 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  year. 

The  leader.  Miss  Ellen  Parsons,  read  John 
XV.,  emphasizing  the  words,  remain,'  abide, 
continue,  keep.  Quoting  Andrew  Murray^ 
she  said:  “Many  people  know  about  Jesus, 
thdt  don’t  know  Jesus.  Those  that  know  Him 
best  are  those  that  live  nearest  Him,  and  those 
that  live  nearest  Him  are  those  who  have 
given  up  all  for  Him,  like  the  disciples  who 
left  their  nets  to  follow’  Him.” 

During  the  past  year  so  much  has  seemed  to 
depend  upon  the  w’ords  of  earthly  rulers.  In 
the  case  of  Dr.  Eddy,  it  was  the  Sultan  who 
seemed  to  have  power  for  good  or  ill ;  with 
the  result  of  the  attack  on  Miss  Melton  in 
Mosul,  it  is  the  Shah ;  in  Siam,  the  king  is 
favorable  to  our  mission  work;  in  Japan  the 
missionaries  with  their  passports,  and  other 
questions,  wait  anxiously  for  the  decision  of 
high  officials.  The  work  could  go  on  in  spite 
of  these  “kings  of  the  earth,"  but  “without 
Me  ye  can  do  nothing.  ” 

Miss  Denny  led  in  prayer,  and  then  the  ladies 
who  have  specially  to  do  with  the  “home” 
side  of  the  work,  had  opimrtunity  to  tell  of 
anything  that  had  impressed  them  during  the 
past  year,  and  of  plans  and  suggestions  for 
the  coming  year. 

Mrs.  Beers  felt  that  the  prayer-meetings, 
which  have  grown  from  a  few  some  years 
ago  to  a  crowded  roomful,  were  a  great 
power.  Many  come  now’  who  are  only  in  town  j 
for  one  day.  Her  New  Year’s  thought  for  the  | 
Board  was  St.  Paul’s,  “I  can  do  all  things  I 
through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me.” 

Mrs.  Dennis  asked  that  those  who  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  go  as  missionaries  might  be  prayed 
for,  and  that  all  present  would  pray  daily 
that  God  would  call  suitable  men  and  w’omen 
to  the  foreign  field.' 

There  are  very  few  applications  from  those 
who  wish  to  go  out  as  foreign  missionaries, 
and  thirty  two  ordained  ministers  are  needed  i 
at  once  for  China,  India,  Persia,  Siam,  Chili,  | 
and  United  States  of  Colombia,  as  Mrs.  Fry  | 
announced  later.  Tw’o  of  these  are  appointed,  j 
and  four  more  have  applied.  Where  are  the  j 
other  twenty  six?  | 

Miss  Mary  Parsons  spoke  of  the  lack  of  i 
definite  knowledge  in  regard  to  missions,  ] 
and  suggested  a  circle  for  missionary  reading, 
where  each  member  should  pledge  herself  to 
read  good  foreign  missionary  literature  at 
least  ten  minutes  a  day. 

Mrs.  Humphrey  made  a  plea  for  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  magazine,  the  old  one,  “Children’s  Work 
for  Children,”  with  the  new  name,  “Over  Sea 
and  Land,”  and  a  new  department  for  Home 
Missions.  The  subscriptions  have  been  falling  I 
off  in  the  time  of  change  and  now  is  the  time 
to  subscribe  for  children,  grandchildren, 
friends’  children,  and  Sunday  school  children. 

Miss  Hawley  explained  the  new  plan  in  the  | 
library,  by  which  books  will  be  sent  out  of  i 
town  for  three  weeks,  if  the  postage  is  paid  | 
and  the  books  are  carefully  wrapped  when  j 
they  are  returned.  The  best  new  books  are  , 
constantly  added,  and  the  library  is  of  the ; 
greatest  value  to  those  who  wish  to  be  thor-  i 
ougbly  informed. 

Mrs.  Gillespie  said  that  she  felt  that  socie¬ 
ties  did  not  realize  the  importance  of  maps,  i 
Every  church  ought  to  own  one  of  the  sets  of 
cloth  maps  that  can  be  obtained  through  the 
mission  rooms,  and  these  should  be  used  at 
all  the  meetings. 

Announcement  was  made  that  the  treasury 
of  the  Foreign  Board  is  i98.0J3  behind  last 


year,  but  $50,000  of  this  came  from  Mrs. 
Stuart's  legacy. 

The  good  that  may  be  accomplished  by  large 
meetings  for  children,  was  brought  out  by  the 
leader  as  she  described  a  meeting  she  attended 
as  a  little  girl,  and  told  how  she  wept  over 
Dr.  Poor’s  account  of  heethen  women,  who 
themselves  carried  all  the  timber  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  church.  Such  impressions  are  lasting, 
and  often  bring  about  great  results  in  later 
life. 

After  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  as  much  of  a 
survey  of  the  foreign  field  during  the  past 
year  was  given  as  time  permitted.  In  Siam 
and  Laos  the  war  has  been  the  great  event, 
and  our  new  station,  Praa,  is  only  seventy 
miles  from  the  new  French  line.  In  Korea,  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  is  going  on  rapidly, 
and  there  is  disappointment  over  the  failure 
to  open  the  new  station.  In  China  Mr.  Ful¬ 
ton’s  boat,  paid  for  by  Christian  Endeavorers 
in  America,  is  helping  in  a  great  work.  By 
means  of  it  he  is  able  to  preach  to  about  1,600 
a  day,  who  have  never  heard  of  the  Saviour. 
Much  anxiety  is  felt  about  Mrs.  Nevius,  who 
was  very  ill  when  the  last  news  came.  In 
Persia  the  Mohammedan  feeling  was  never 
so  bitter  as  now  against  the  Christians.  Mrs. 
Rhea  said  she  always  thought  of  two  things 
in  connection  with  Persia.  First,  the  human 
side,  Islam,  whetting  a  sword;  second,  the 
divine  side,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  “Lo, 
I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world.”  Persia  is  a  land  of  prayer,  and 
although  the  prayers  of  Islam  do  not  ascend 
very  high,  the  “gift”  of  the  Nestorian  Chris¬ 
tians  is  facility  in  prayer,  and  the  Week  of 
Prayer  is  kept  in  Persia  in  a  way  that  would 
stir  the  hearts  of  American  Christians.  Mrs. 
Rhea  will  return  in  a  few  days  to  her  southern 
home,  and  her  voice  and  face  will  be  much 
missed  in  the  meetings. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Labaree,  for  many  years  a 
missionary  in  Persia,  said  that  this  is  the 
time  of  spiritual  opportunity  there.  The 
people  are  found  in  their  homes  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  and  the  children  are  not  obliged 
to  be  off  feeding  the  buffalo.  “Pray  that  the 
missionaries  may  be  protected,  and  that  they 
may  do  faithful  work.”  A  letter  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  saying  that  Mr  and  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Labaree,  Jr.,  have  arrived  safely  at  their 
destination. 

Mrs.  Darwin  R.  James  prayed  for  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  in  all  their  anxieties,  difficulties, 
and  trials. 

The  curious  little  green  tree  that  had  stood 
on  the  mantle  during  the  meeting,  was  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Miss  Parsons,  who  explained  that  it 
was  the  one  made  by  girls  in  the  Sidon  Sem¬ 
inary  for  their  Christmas  festival.  The  leaves 
are  of  the  finest  needlew’ork,  and  the  fruit  is 
small  Turkish  coins,  given  as  a  Christmas 
offering  for  the  poor.  Mr.  Ford  bought  it 
for  a  Turkish  pound.  Isn’t  this  a  tree  that 
ought  to  fiourish  in  New  York  air,  and  delight 
the  hearts  of  Sunday  school  children  here  for 
years  to  come?  Some  one  should  buy  it  from 
Mr.  Ford. 

It  w’as  a  pleasure  to  see  the  face  of  Mrs. 
Jacot  of  Kangwe.  Africa,  just  arrived,  and 
to  have  Mr.  Jacot.  who  left  his  station  so  ill 
that  he  had  to  be  carried  to  the  steamer, 
step  forward  to  the  pldtform  quite  briskly.  He 
sptoke,  as  so  many  others  have  done,  of  the 
necessity  of  educational  work.  The  girls’ 
school  in  Kangwe  has  now’  fifteen  scholars, 
who  are  being  trained  as  wives  for  the  young 
converts.  French  is  used  in  the  school  w-hen 
the  native  language  is  not  spoken,  and  the 
French  Government  does  not  oppose  Protest¬ 
ant  missionary  effort  there.  There  are  not 
barriers  to  the  women  becoming  Christians 
that  there  are  for  the  men,  because  they  are 
not  so  addicted  to  drink  and  Irecause  the 
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men  must  give  np  all  wives  but  one,  before 
becoming  members  of  the  cbilrch.  Interest  in 
that  part  of  Africa  is  centered  in  the  new  sta¬ 
tion  opened  at  Nkonemekah,  in  the  midst  of  a 
tribe  that  in  all  its  branches  numbers  4,000, 
000.  These  Africans  are  as  fond  of  music  as 
the  Southern  negroes,  and  often  gather  at 
first  just  to  hear  the  baby  organ,  given  by  a 
French  church  in  New  York  City. 

The  inspiring  page,  146,  of  Dr.  Dennis’s 
“Foreign  Missions  After  a  Century,”  was  read, 
and  the  meeting  was  closed  with  the  “tug  of 
war”  hymn,  “The  Son  of  God  goes  forth  to 
war,  a  kingly  crown  to  gain.” 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  detects  an  imper¬ 
fect  quotation — a  source  of  great  evil  in  this 
world  of  ours : 

Many  persons  were  surprised  to  see  in  Fair- 
baim’s  able  work  on  “The  Place  of  Christ  in 
Modern  Theology,”  the  assertion  that  Calvin 
“was  as  pure,  though  not  as  conscious  and 
consistent  a  Pantheist  as  Spinoza. "  The  proof 
adduced  was  this  quotation  from  the  Insti¬ 
tutes  (I.  V  6),  “I  confess,  indeed,  that  this 
can  be  piously  said,  if  it  proceed  from  a  pious 
mind,  that  nature  is  God.”  But  on  examina¬ 
tion,  it  is  found  that  this  is  not  a  complete 
sentence,  but  only  a  part  of  one.  The  rest  of 
it  runs  thus,  “but  because  it  is  a  harsh  and 
improper  way  of  speaking,  since  nature  is 
rather  the  order  prescribed  by  God,  it  is  in¬ 
jurious  in  matters  of  such  moment,  and  in 
which  a  peculiar  reverence  is  due,  to  confound 
God  with  the  inferior  course  of  His  own 
works.  ”  When  the  whole  sentence  is  read,  it 
is  seen  that  Calvin,  so  far  from  being  a  Pan¬ 
theist,  emphatically  repudiates  any  such  opin¬ 
ion.  It  seems  to  us  that  Principal  Fairbaim 
owes  an  apology  to  the  public.  He  bas  gar¬ 
bled  Calvin’s  language,  and  so  misrepresented 
him  on  a  vital  point. 


earnestness — I  had  almost  said  elevation — of 
their  whole  aspect  was  irresistibly  affecting. 
Allah — God — “The  all  seeing,  the  All-Knowing, 
the  Just,  the  Merciful,  ”  as  the  Koran  describ¬ 
es  Him— had  He  not  heard  and  helped  them? 
And  will  not  the  day  come  when,  seeing  Him 
more  clearly  still,  like  those  who  met  Him  on 
the  way  to  Fmmaus,  they,  too,  shall  cry,  with 
other  watchers  and  seekers  out  of  all  lands  and 
faiths,  “Lo,  this  is  our  God,  we  have  waited 
for  Him,  and  He  will  save  us !”  May  God 
hasten  that  day. 


The  Examiner  comments  on  wha^  it  terms 
“Hamilton’s  Declaration  of  Independence.” 
We  quote  several  paragraphs : 

Hamilton  College  has  been  generally  consid¬ 
ered  a  denomination  H  institution.  If  we  are 
correctly  informed,  the  majority  of  its  board 
of  trustees  are  Presbyterians,  and  while  its 
charter  does  not  secure  the  institution  to  the 
control  of  any  one  denomination,  it  has  been 
classed  among  the  distinctively  Presbyterian 
colleges.  Several  years  ago  it  was  proposed  to 
make  the  connection  between  the  college  and 
the  Presbyterian  Church  more  intimate  and 
definite.  The  Synod  of  New  York  undertook 
to  raise  the  sum  of  $500,000  as  an  endowment, 
and  to  take  the  college  permanently  under  its 
wing.  Nothing  came  of  this  proposition,  how¬ 
ever,  but  promises.  It  is  probaole  that  if  the  en¬ 
dowment  had  been  raised  the  institution  would 
have  been  permanently  attached  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  but  since  the  attempt  at  en¬ 
dowment  failed — if  that  may  be  call^  an  at¬ 
tempt  in  which  nothing  was  seriously  attempt¬ 
ed — there  has  been  a  strong  and  influential 
party  among  the  alumni  and  trustees  who  have 
opposed  this  project  of  attaching  the  college 
to  any  denomination.  The  present  president 
of  Hamilton,  Dr.  M.  W.  Stryker,  astonished 
the  Synod  of  New  York  at  its  last  meeting  by 
announcing  that  the  time  for  establishing  defi¬ 
nite  relations  with  Hamilton  College  had 
passed,  and  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  alumni 
in  New  York  city  he  said:  “I  don’t  know  to 
how  many  of  you  it  is  known  that  the  little 
flirtation  between  Hamilton  College  and  the 
Synod  of  New  York  is  ended,  and  happily  for 
the  Colley.  I  went  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Synod  at  Rochester,  and  acting,  as  I  believed, 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  institution,  I  re¬ 
fused  the  offer  of  the  Synod  and  asserted  the 
autonomy  of  Hamilton  College.  The  Synod 
seemed  surprised.  They  had  become  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  considering  the  college  as  wholly 
subservient  to  them,  that  they  didn’t  seem  to 
comprehend  fully  the  altered  situation.  Ham¬ 
ilton  College  is  done  forever  with  going  about 
carrying  its  bat  in  its  hand  for  people  to  drop 
in  pennies  because  we  are  a  Presbyterian  insti¬ 
tution.  Ever}'  man  here  who  is  a  Presbyte¬ 
rian  and  an  alumnus,  and  many  of  us  are, 
would,  I  believe,  give  $20  as  an  alumnus  where 
he  would  give  $2  as  a  Presbyterian.  ” 

We  agree  with  the  Rochester  Herald  that 
this  declaration  “will  be  of  interest  to  other 
institutions  now  nominally  under  supervision 
of  religious  denominations.”  It  will  also  be 
of  great  interest  to  the  denominations  under 
whose  “nominal”  supervision  these  institutions 
are  at  present  conducted.  No  doubt  it  will 
suggest  various  trains  of  thought,  but  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  point  out  two  things  that  seem  to  us 
to  lie  not  far  from  the  surface  of  the  facts  we 
have  related. 

'  The  first  is,  that  although  Hamilton  College 
has  been  popularly  called  a  Presbyterian  insti¬ 
tution  it  has  never  been  such  in  fact.  Il;s 
management  has  had  a  general  sympathy  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  not  a  close  con 
nection.  The  attempt  to  make  tbe  connection 
closer  failed.  The  recent  action  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  the  board  of  trustees  cannot  be 
treated,  therefore,  in  the  light  of  a  breach  of 
trust,  for  they  have  simply  returned  to  the 
status  of  the  college  before  the  overtures  were 
made  to  the  Synod  of  New  York.  There  can 
be  no  question,  one  would  think,  as  to  their 
legal  or  moral  right  to  do  this,  and,  apparent¬ 
ly,  no  such  question  has  been  raised.  If  it  is 
their  belief  ^at  the  institution  can  make  more 
rapid  progress  and  attain  higher  usefulness  by 
holding  itself  independent  of  denominational 
control,  it  is  their  right  to  test  this  theory  by 
experience.  There  is  not,  we  believe,  on  rec¬ 
ord  any  case  of  success  in  maintaining  an  edu¬ 
cational  institution  of  the  first  rank  without 
either  the  support  of  the  State  or  the  support 
of  some  one  denomination.  But  it  may  be 
that  the  hour  has  struck  for  a  new  policy,  and 
that  Hamilton  will  achieve  the  hitherto  im¬ 
possible.  As  to  that,  considerable  skepticism 
IS  pardonable. 


There  will  be  a  prayer-meeting  in  Lenox 
Hall  every  day  during  tbe  Week  of  Prayer, 
from  12  to  12.30,  conducted  by  the  Secretaries 
•or  some  one  of  the  city  clergymen,  to  which 
all  are  invited. 
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The  Christian  Advocate’s  editor.  Dr.  Buck- 
ley,  is  a  thorough  student  of  all  phenomena  of 
tbe  mental  faculties,  and  here  gives  it  as  bis 
opinion  that  Prendergast  is  somewhat  unbal¬ 
anced.  but  yet  responsible  for  his  acts : 

Amid  tbe  pernicious  ignorance  concerning 
insanity  and  the  more  harmful  prevalent 
sentimentality,  it  is  well  that  Prendergast  has 
been  convicted  and  ordered  to  be  executed  for 
the  murder  of  Mayor  Harrison  of  Chicago. 
That  if  a  person  is  insane  at  all,  he  is  irre¬ 
sponsible,  is  the  idea  held  by  many.  That 
many  are  insane  to  some  extent,  and  yet 
legally  able  to  make  a  will  or  to  cominit  a 
crime  or  not,  knowing  it  to  be  a  crime, 'and 
therefore  responsible  to  the  law,  is  not  denied 
by  any  one  acquainted  with  tbe  subject  and 
not  himself  insane,  an  anarchist,  or  a  denier 
of  all  responsibility.  Such  was  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  Guiteau,  and.  as  we  believe,  having 
followed  tbe  trial  of  Prendergast  as  well  as 
anyone  could  who  did  not  attend  court  as  closely 
as  judge  and  jury,  was  the  assassin  of  Carter 
Harrison ;  somewhat  insane,  but  not  irrespon¬ 
sible.  He  may  become  so  insane  as  not  to  be 
responsible,  in  the  course  of  time;  but  that 
will  not  prove  that  he  was  not  responsible 
when  he  determined  to  commit  the  crime.  It 
is  in  the  interest  of  good  order  and  the  safety 
of  every  official,  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  policeman  of  the  smallest 
city,  that  there  shall  be  no  unnecessary  delay 
in  the  consummation  of  the  sentence. 


The  Churchman  has  published  several  letters 
from  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter,  who  is  just  now 
travelling  in  the  East.  He  was  in  Constanti¬ 
nople  near  the  close  of  November,  and  thus 
writes  of  some  things  that  came  under  hie 
thoughtful  observation  in  that  unique  capital: 

It  is  estimated  that,  of  the  population  of 
-Constantinople  (nearly  one  million),  some 
800,000  are  Greeks,  and  100,000  or  more  Arme¬ 
nians.  A  few  of  these  latter  are  of  the  Roman 
communion,  and  are  obtrusively  busy  in  poli¬ 
tics  and  diplomacy.  But  the  vast  majority 
are  Gregorian  Armenians,  owing  allegiance, 
like  the  Greeks,  only  to  their  own  Patriarchs; 
and  presenting,  like  the  Greeks,  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  field  for  the  expression  on  the  part  of 
other  Christians,  of  an  intelligent  and  helpful 
sympathy  with  their  poverty,  their  isolation, 
and.  as  I  believe  may  truly  be  said  to-day. 
their  higher  spiritual  aspirations.  I  may  not 
speak  here  of  those  whom  I  met  and  with 
whom  I  conferred  in  these  ancient  commun¬ 
ions,  nor  of  the  evidences  which  I  encountered, 
that  among  them  there  were  not  a  few  who 
longed  to  lift  their  clergy  and  their  people  to 
a  higher  conception  of  our  most  holy  religion 
than  that  which  is  merely  puerile  or'mechani- 
cal.  In  the  noble  work  of  Robert  College, 
which  owes  its  existence  to  the  munificence  of 
a  citizen  of  New  York,  whose  name  it  bear.s 
it  is  the  wise  policy  of  those  in  authority  not 
to  disrupt  the  ties  which  bind  its  pupils,  Bul¬ 
garians,  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  others,  to 
their  ancient  Churches,  but  to  send  them  back 
to  them  with  a  new  and  more  intelligent  per 
ception  of  the  office  of  religion.  I  wish  I 
might  speak  of  instances  in  which  this  happy 
result  has  come  to  pass.  But  here  again,  I  am 
restrained  by  prudential  considerations  by 
which  I  have  pledged  myself  to  be  bound.  But 
here,  as  so  often  amid  other  scenes,  whose 
first  aspect  is  only  discouraging,  there  are 
glimpses  of  a  better  dawn  amid  the  gloom. 
For  here,  as  everywhere,  is  the  hungry  human 
heart  waiting  for  the  voice  of  its  Master,  and 
the  bread  that  He  alone  can  give.  Yes,  here, 
and  that  not  among  ancient  Christian  Church- 
■es,  long  sunk  into  slumber,  but  in  other 
breasts  as  well.  In  the  Mosque  of  Achmed, 
■one  day,  we  came  upon  the  hour  of  evening 
prayer.  It  is,  incidentally,  an  evidence  of  kind¬ 
lier  feelings  between  Turk  and  Christians  that, 
though  we  w’ere  asked  to  retire  to  the  lower 
end  of  the'  mosque  we  w-ere,  as  formerly  was 
the  case,  not  required  to  leave  it.  We  wit¬ 
nessed  the  brief  service  of  prayer — tbe  long 
lines  of  men  facing  the  east,  standing  and 
silently  praying,  but  I  think  that,  reverent  and 
serious  as  was  the  whole  atmosphere,  its  most 
impressive  features  were  two  men — the  one, 
who  was  a  Kurd,  being  a  porter,  and  the 
other  a  milk  vender.  They  brought,  the  one 
his  pack  saddle  (1  can  call  it’ nothing  else),  on 
which,  in  Constantinople,  a  porter  carries  his 
burdens,  and  the  other  his  huge  milk-jar,  and 
set  them  down  on  the  exquisite  rug  under  the 
dome  of  the  splendid  mosque,  and  then,  stand¬ 
ing  a  few  paces  in  front  of  them,  and  nearer 
the  east,  “stood  and  prayed,”  like  one  of  old. 


The  Eskimos  of  Alaska,  possessing  so  many 
good  qualities,  capable  of  being  civilized,  and 
becoming  a  valuable  portion  of  the  American 
people,  and  the  only  ones  who  will  be  willing 
to  remain  in  and  utilize  that  Arctic  region, 
are  in  their  spiritual  darkness  and  helplessness 
pleading  for  some  one  “in  His  name”  to  have 
compassion  on  them,  and  bring  to  them  and 
their  children  the  light  and  joy  of  the  Gospel. 
—Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D. 


The  pastor  of  the  Waldenses  who  have  come 
from  Italy  to  make  a  permanent  home  in 
North  Carolina  thus  explains  the  movement: 
It  is  because  our  valleys  are  so  narrow,  and  our 
young  people,  flocking  into  France,  chiefly 
into  Marseilles  and  Nice,  are  surrounded  by 
many  temptations  endangering  their  faith  and 
morality.  We  prefer  to  imitate  the  old  Puri¬ 
tans,  and  go  abroad  in  order  to  keep  our  faMh 
and  our  old  simplicity. 


The  persecution  of  converts  from  Islam  in 
Persia  is  continued.  In  one  instance  property 
valued  at  400  tomans  was  confiscated,  and  its 
owner  had  both  his  ears  cut  off,  yet  he  boldly 
declared  that  “Christ  is  the  only  Saviour  of 
men,  and  Christianity  is  the  true  religion.” 
One  year  ago  he  was  such  a  fanatical  Moslem, 
that  he  would  go  into  a  bath  every  night  to 
wash  off  the  polution  of  contact  with  Chris¬ 
tians  during  the  day. 


the  east,  “stood  and  prayed. 

Presently  they  turned — their  hard  tasks  gave 
them  sc.ant  leisure  even  for  their  devotions, 
and  passed  out ;  but  as  they  did  so,  a  simple 
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CAIN  AND  ABEL. 

The  Authorship  op  the  Pentateuch. 

If  we  had  no  part  of  the  Bible  except  the 
first  five  books,  and  desired  to  know  who 
wrote  them,  we  should  first,  of  course,  look  at 
the  title.  In  our  English  Bibles,  and  in  all 
modern  translations,  we  find  them  ascribed  to 
Moses.  But  if  we  turned  to  the  Hebrew,  we 
should  find  no  name  given  as  the  author.  The 
books,  as  we  learned  in  our  first  lesson  inGenbsis, 
are  named  from  their  first  words,  and  not  the 
slightest  hint  of  authorship  is  given. 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  original  man¬ 
uscript  contained  the  name  of  the  author. 
There  are  no  very  ancient  manuscripts  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  and  until  we  have  good  reason 
to  think  the  contrary,  we  may  hold  this  sup¬ 
position.  The  Jews  themselves  have  for  many 
centuries  believed  Moses  to  be  the  author, 
and  unless  there  are  very  good  grounds  for 
thinking  them  mistaken,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  j 
their  tradition  to  be  founded  on  fact.  But 
they  have  no  tradition  to  the  effect  that  these 
books  once  bore  sucb  a  title.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  have  a  tradition  that  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  being  lost  in  the  Exile,  Ezra  entirely 
rewrote  it,  showing  that,  at  least  for  a  long 
time  before  Christ,  there  was  no  manuscript 
bearing  Moses’  name.  Indeed,  it  was  not  cus¬ 
tomary  for  the  sacred  books  to  bear  the  au¬ 
thor’s  name.  The  only  exceptions  are  the  pro¬ 
phetic  books.  But  when  we  look  at  the  other 
historic  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  find 
that  they  are  not  called  by  the  names  of  their 
writers,  but  rather  by  the  name  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  character  or  characters  in  the  history. 
Kings  and  Judges,  Esther  and  Ruth,  Samuel 
and  Joshua  were  certainly  not  written  by 
the  persons  whose  names  they  bear.  And  if 
we  base  our  conjectures  on  the  analogy  of 
Hebrew  custom,  we  shall  be  led  to  conclude 
that  these  five  books  (which  were  originally 
one)  are  called  “of  Moses”  because  be  is  the 
principal  character  in  the  history. 

Leaving  tradition  and  analogy,  let  us  look  at 
the  contents  of  the  books :  what  light  do  they 
throw  upon  the  question?  Genesis  and  Leviti¬ 
cus  say  not  a  word  on  the  subject.  In  the 
other  three  books  there  are  precisely  five  chap 
ters  in  which  we  are  told  that  Moses  wrote 
something.  Let  us  see  what  they  are :  Exodus 
xvii.  14,  where  Moses  is  commanded  to  record 
the  battle  with  Amelek  (six  verses)  for  a 
memorial ;  Exodus  xxiv.  4,  7,  where  he  wrote 
“all  the  words  of  the  Lord,”  apparently  from 
Exodus  XX.  22  to  xxiii.  33  (the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  were  not  included,  see  xxiv.  12)  ;  Exo¬ 
dus  XXV.  27,  where  Moses  is  commanded  to 
write  the  words  of  the  covenant  given  in 
verses  12-26  of  this  chapter;  Numbers  xxxiiii. 
2,  where  he  wrote  the  list  of  the  journeys 
of  Israel ;  Deuteronomy  xxxi.  9,  which  says 
that  Moses  wrote  “this  law,”  tRat  is,  the 
law  given  in  chapters  v-xxiv.,  or  possibly 
V. -XXX  ;  and  verse  22,  where  he  is  said  to 
h^ve  written  the  song  of  chapter  xxxii. 
Joshua  refers  to  “this  book  of  the  law”  (i 
7,  8),  and  in  viii.  31  34,  he  is  said  to  have 
written  on  the  stones  of  the  altar  “a  copy  of 
the  law  of  Moses.”  This  certainly  could  not 
have  been  the  whole  Pentateuch,  nor  even  all 
the  laws  given  in  these  books.  In  Joshua 
xxiii.  6  the  book  of  the  law  is  mentioned,  and 
evidently  the  same  book  is  meant  as  that  re-  I 
ferred  to  in  Deuteronomy,  whatever  that  may  ! 
be.  But  in  Joshua  xxiv.  26,  where  it  is  said  | 


that  Joshua  wrote  these  words  in  the  book  of  ^ 
the  law,  the  Pentateuch  certainly  cannot  be  ; 
meant,  for  the  words  referred  to  are  in  Joshua,  I 
not  in  any  one  of  the  books  called  “of  Moses.” 

The  witness  of  the  Pentateuch  itself,  then, 
is  only  to  a  very  few  chapters  as  being  by 
Moses,  and  unless  we  have  other  testimony 
that  witness  is  rather  against  than  for  the 
theory  that  he  wrote  the  whole.  If  we  should  i 
read  on  the  title  page  or  in  the  preface  of  a  I 
book  that  certain  chapters  or  pages  were  writ-  I 
ten  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  we  should,  of  | 
course,  conclude  that  the  rest  of  the  book  j 
was  written  by  some  one  else.  And  the  great  | 
care  taken  in  these  books  to  point  out  just 
what  Moses  did  write,  naturally  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  did  not  write  the  remainder. 

Carefully  examining  the  books  we  find  tokens  | 
that  he  at  least  did  not  write  them  as  they  now 
stand.  Deuteronomy  xxxiv.  was,  of  course, 
added  after  his  death,  but  xxxiii.  1  was  also 
written  after  his  death.  Genesis  xii.  6  was 
evidently  written  when  “the  Canaanite”  was 
no  longer  “in  the  land,” 'a  time  long  after  the 
death  of  Moses.  So  xiii.  7.  We  learn  from 
xxxvi.  31  that  this  passage  was  written  after 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  bad  been  established. 
Exodus  xvi.  35  was  certainly  written  after 
the  death  of  Moses  (compare  Josh.  v.  12). 
Leviticus  xviii.  24-28  was  written  after  “the 
nations”  had  been  “cast  out”  of  Canaan.  The 
account  in  Numbers  xv.  32-36  of  something 
that  happened  “while  the  children  of  Israel 
were  in  the  wilderness,”  must  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  when  they  were  no  longer  there.  Deu¬ 
teronomy  ii.  12  and  iii.  11,  14  describe  events  | 
later  than  the  death  of  Moses  (compare  Judges  ! 
X.  3,  4). 

It  is  evident  from  these  passages  that  the 
Pentateuch  is  not  entirely  the  work  of  Moses, 
j  and  that  the  theory  that  he  used  various  doc- 
!  uments  already  existing  is  not  sufficient  to 
:  account  for  its  present  form.  Some  one  later 
!  than  Moses  evidently  worked  it  over  to  a  greater 
'  or  less  degree.  This,  however,  is  not  saying 
■  that  Moses  was  not  the  true  compiler  of  the 
I  Pentateuch.  It  may  have  been  revised  more 
i  than  once  after  leaving  his  hand,  and  still  the 
'  bulk  of  the  work  have  been  his  own.  In  a 
:  later  lesson  we  shall  look  further  into  the  tes 
I  timony  of  the  sacred  books  on  this  question. 

I  THE  LESSON. 

!  Genesis  iii.  3  13. 

j  Golden  Text.— By  faith  Abel  offered  unto 
I  God  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain. — 

I  Hebrews  xi.  4. 

Several  thoughts  are  suggested  by  the  con¬ 
necting  passage  between  this  lesson  and  that 
of  last  week  (Gen.  iii.  16  iv  2),  in  addition  to 
!  those  then  briefly  glanced  at.  Or  rather, 
j  we  may  say  several  additional  truths  are  dis- 
!  tinctly  taught. 

!  No  curse  was  pronounced  upon  Adam  and 
j  Eve;  the  serpent  was  cursed  (iii.  14),  and  the 
•  ground  was  cursed  (17),  but  the  curse  upon 
the  ground  was  for  the  sake  of  man.  It  was 
j  for  his  spiritual  good  that  he  was  condemned 
I  to  wrestle  with  refractory  Nature. 

I  And  death  is  not  alluded  to  as  an  evil, 

I  but  as  a  good ;  the  term  of  all  his  toils 
j  and  sorrows,  the  peaceful  end  of  the  trials 
that  Adam  had  brought  upon  himself  by 
sin.  It  is  not  by  death  that  Adam  is  pun¬ 
ished,  but  by  expulsion  from  the  presence  j 
of  God  in  this  life  This  surely  he  clearly 
understood,  and  so  taught  it  to  bis  children,  i 
that  even  guilty  and  rebellious  Cain  recognized 
that  the  essence  of  bis  punishment  lay  in  this :  { 
from  thy  face  shall  I  be  hid  (iv.  14).  Cain,  | 
indeed,  was  afraid  of  death,  for  the  sting  of  j 
death  is  sin ;  but  that  cannot  be  in  itself  an  evil  i 
which — as  we  know  from  our  Lord’s  example —  j 
is  the  highest  and  last  expression  of  love,  that  | 
true  love  which  manifests  itself  in  obedience  ; 


to  the  universal  law  of  self-sacrifice.  But  to 
repentant  Adam  and  to  all  his  descendants  who 
long  to  be  freed  from  sin,  death  is  not  an 
enemy,  but  a  friend,  putting  an  end  to  all 
assaults  of  temptation  from  without.  So  much 
we  learn  from  this  passage.  But  that  through 
death  came  the  resurrection  and  the  entrance- 
upon  a  new  life  is  not  here  taught,  nor  was- 
fully  made  known  till  the  risen  Lord  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light. 

The  symbolism  of  chenihivi  and  the  blade  of 
the  flashing  siLX>rd  (iii.  24)  that  kept  man  from 
making  his  way  to  the  tree  of  life,  is  partly  to 
show  the  majesty  of  God  (Ez.  xxviii.  13-16)  and 
partly  the  anger  of  God  against  sin  (Psa. 
xviii.  11;  2  Sam.  xxii.  1).  In  the  Revelation 
the  cherubim  are  represented  as  giving  thanks 
for  their  redemption,  a  fact  which  makes  the- 
symbolism  difficult  to  understand. 

Between  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  much 
is  omitted  which  would  not  have  been  left  out 
had  these  chapters  been  written,  as  is  too- 
often  supposed,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
history.  We  have  no  suggestion  as  to  how 
Adam  and  Eve  lived  after  their  expulsioir 
from  Eden ;  none  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
worship  of  God  was  instituted  and  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  sacrifice  made  clear;  no  explanation- 
of  how  that  division  of  labor  came  about 
which  is  implied  in  *the  story  of  Cain  and 
Abel.  We  know  not  how  many  were  th.e  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  first  pair  at  the  time  of  Cain’s- 
transgression.  (We  may  safely  set  aside  all 
such  calculations  as  those  by  which  earlier- 
expositors  and  mathematicians  concluded  that 
by  this  time,  supposed  to  be  Anno  Mundi  125  (see 
V.  3)  the  descendants  of  Cain  and  Abel  alone 
were  some  400,000  men,  not  to  speak  of  women. 
Nothing  of  this  sort  is  the  purpose  of  this, 
narrative. ) 

.One  thing  is  very  striking :  we  have  seen 
;  that  the  story  of  creation  and  the  story  of  the- 
!  fall  find  striking  counterparts  in  the  legends 
I  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt.  But  so  far  as^ 

I  archaeological  research  has  gone,  no  counter- 
;  part  to  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  exists.  In 
j  fact,  there  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the- 
legends  of  other  nations,  which  without  ex¬ 
ception  make  the  first  men  to  be  demi  gods, 
or  superhuman  heroes,  and  the  simple,  natural 
picture  of  primitive  human  life  and  character 
here  revealed.  If  the  Hebrew  people  had 
i  legends  of  the  beginnings  of  human  history, 
as  all  other  peoples  had,  it  is  a  striking  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  inspiration  of  this  chapter  that  all 
,  such  elements  of  the  tradition  are  left  out, 

!  and  only  those  features  retained  which  had  a 
,  directly  religious  significance. 

To  look  more  closely  into  the  lesson  passage. 
There  is  nothing  in  verses  3-5  to  explain  tchy^ 
i  Abel’s  offering  was  accepted  and  Cain’s  re- 
I  jected.  It  has  been  very  generally  conject- 
j  ured  that  Cain’s  “unbloody  sacrifice”  of  fruits 
■  bore  witness  that  he  had  no  sense  of  sin,  while 
I  Abel’s  sacrifice  of  a  lamb  or  kid  testified  of  a 
suffering  Redeemer;  but  this  is  to  read  in*o- 
;  the  passage  much  that  certainly  is  not  there, 
i  It  is  better  for  us  to  take  the  explanation  of 
j  our  Golden  Text,  the  light  that  the  New  Tes- 
I  tament  throws  on  the  Old,  and  learn  a  lesson^ 
of  personal  importance  to  ourselves :  that  the- 
whole  matter  turned  upon  the  character  of  the 
worshippers:  Abel’s  sacrifice  was  an  act  of' 
faith  ;  Cain’s  was  not.  This  is  also  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Old  Testament  psalmist  and  prophet  (1’ 
Sam.  XV.  22;  Psa  1.  8  15;  Isa  i.  11-17). 

We  are  not  told  how  God  indicated  His- 
respect  to  Abel’s  offering  and  His  want  of  re¬ 
spect  to  that  of  Cain.  Here  again  conjecture- 
has  been  busy,  and.  from  the  stories  of  Gideon- 
(Judges  vi.  21)  and  Elijah  (1  Kings  xviii.  88) 
has  concluded  that  it  was  by  sending  fire- 
from  heaven.  It  may  be  so;  we  are  not  told, 
nor  would  the  information  add  to  the  spiritual! 
significance  of  the  passage. 
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A  very  important  lesson,  however,  is  to  be 
learned  in  the  different  moral  characters  of 
these  two  brothers.  Heredity  and  environ¬ 
ment  were  precisely  the  same,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  in  both,  at  least  until  they  had  made 
choice  of  their  life  work  ;  yet  one  was  evil,  the 
other  good.  The  will  of  both  being  free,  as 
had  been  that  of  their  first  parents,  one  chose 
to  do  ill,  the  other  chose  to  do  well.  But  the 
result  was  more  marked  in  its  effect  on  char¬ 
acter  than  was  the  result  of  the  first  trans¬ 
gression,  since  these  sons  had  a  knowledge  of  the 
evil  results  of  sin  which  their  parents  had  not 
when  tempted ;  the  choice  of  evil,  there¬ 
fore,  showed  a  deeper  delinquency  in  Cain 
than  in  Adam  and  Eve.  And  Abel,  having  the 
inherited  tendency  to  sin  which  his  parents 
had  not,  showed  all  the  higher  morality  in 
choosing  to  do  well.  Even  in  this  slight  nar¬ 
rative  we  feel  a  nobility  of  character  in  Abel 
which  we  do  not  recognize  in  Adam.  So,  evil 
resisted  is  the  means  of  higher  good. 

Again  (5-8)  the  effect  upon  Cain  of  the  non- 
acceptance  of  his  offering  was  to  produce,  not 
compunction,  but  wrath.  The  step  is  down¬ 
ward  from  lack  of  faith  in  God  to  open  disre¬ 
spect  of  His  judgments.  Yet  Cain  has  a  new 
opportunity  given.  Jehovah  not  only  remon¬ 
strates,  but  encourages  and  warns.  If  thou 
doest  well  is  therf  not  an  uplifting?  (so  the  best 
rendering).  But  if  not,  you  invite  sin  to  be 
your  servant,  the  minister  of  your  will.  Like 
an  evil  beast  he  will  come  and  crouch  at  your 
door,  ready  to  do  your  evil  behests.  (The 
words  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Eve  in  iii.  16,  only  with  a  transposi¬ 
tion  of  subject  and  object. )  The  mercy  of  God 
is  strikingly  shown  in  this  warning.  Cain  was 
not,  perhaps,  aware  of  the  terribly  insidious 
nature  of  sin,  of  the  rapid  growth  of  its  power 
over  the  human  heart  when  once  admitted 
there ;  he  should  not  be  left  to  fall  a  victim  to 
temptation  through  ignorance.  And  how 
much  needed,  how  little  heeded  was  this 
divine  warning  was  shortly  made  evident  when 
sin,  not  put  away  by  Cain  at  God’s  warning, 
but  kept  by  him  at  the  door  as  an  evil  beast, 
only  too  readily  obeyed  the  will  of  its  master, 
and  rose  up  against  Abel,  his  brother,  and  sleic 
him. 

How  marvellously  true  is  this  soul-history! 
The  next  step  to  envy  is  hatred,  the  next  step 
to  hatred  is  the  repudiation  of  reciprocal  duty 
and  responsibility,  the  isolation  of  the  self- 
loving  soul.  Am  I  mg  brother’s  keejwr?  Sin, 
when  it  is  finished,  always  bringeth  forth 
death  (Jas.  i.  15).  Although  murder  is  not 
always  the  actual  result  of  hatred,  it  is  its 
potential  result  (1  John  iii.  15)  ;  in  essence 
there  is  no  difference ;  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
development ;  the  poisonous  flower  is  wrapped 
up  in  the  baneful  seed. 

There  are  few  of  us  in  this  nineteenth  Chris¬ 
tian  century,  who  have  not  so  far  learned 
the  force  of  Cain’s  defiant  question,  “Am  I 
my  brother’s  keeper?”  as  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  we  are  all,  iii  some  degree,  responsible  for 
the  welfare  of  our  brother  man  ;  and  yet  how 
far  we  fall  short,  as  our  practice  shows,  of 
perceiving  the  depth  and  length  and  breadth, 
the  imperative  character  of  this  responsibility. 
It  is  shown  in  this  story  of  Cain,  in  the  pun¬ 
ishment  that  followed  his  crime.  Not  by  an 
arbitrary  dictum  did  Cain  become  a  fngitive 
and  a  vagabofid  in  the  earth,  but  by  an  impera¬ 
tive  law.  He  who  refused  to  see  that  bis  broth¬ 
er’s  welfare  was  his  own  concern,  was  in  the 
nature  of  things  condemned  to  the  outer  soli¬ 
tude.  There  is  no  isolation  in  all  the  world 
like  the  isolation  of  self-love.  The  prisoner 
in  solitary  confinement  is  at  large  and  free 
compared  with  him  who  is  shut  away  from 
his  kind  by  the  icy  wall  of  indifference  to  their 
welfare.  And  that  prison  wall,  like  that  of 
the  prisoner  in  the  story,  grows  daily  narrower 


and  narrower,  shutting  in  the  selfish  soul  ever- 

more  and  more  closely,  till  it  becomes  crushed  'Hjl iJllUll  VcTllUCllUUl* 

todeath  bytbebarrierof  lovelessnesshebas  him-  ' 

self  raised  between  himself  and  his  fellow  men. 

Not  till  we  see  this  truth  in  all  its  tremendous  'g'  ^n*oUnaw?**L?r?t}^’8 

and  awful  meaning  shall  we  see  all  that  is  in-  Lu.kel0;25-^. 

,  ,  .  f  .  ,  .  I**-  Ghrl St’s  brethren.  Mattnew  12:48-50, 

volved  for  us  to  dav  in  the  solemn  truth,  I  I9.  Our  lives  for  theirs.  lJohn8:10-18. 

_ _ ,  _ »  T>i _ _  20.  My  brother’s  keeper.  Genesis 4 : 3  18, 

am  my  brother  s  keeper.  Then  we  shall  see  2l.  Topic. — In  what  are  we  our  brothers’ keepers  r 
that  self-denial,  self-sacrifice,  self-giving  is  Romans  14: 18  15: 1-8.  (A  temperance  topic.) 

the  very  law  of  life,  and  shall  learn  the  mean-  The  question  of  our  topic  takes  it  for 
ing  of  that  word  of  our  Lord,  the  word  inter-  granted  that  we  are  our  brother’s  keeper, 
preted  by  His  own  life  and  death:  “Whosoevqr  Not  so  Cain  and  those  who  have  been  bis  suc- 
shall  seek  to  gain  his  life  shall  lose  it,  but  cessors.  When  God  asked  him,  “Where  is 
whosoever  will  lose  his  life  shall  save  it.”  Abel,  thy  brother?”  he  answered,  “Am  I  my 
The  Cain  spirit  is  death— no  murderer  hath  brother’s  keeper?”  This  was  the  answer  of 
eternal  life  in  him.  The  life  spirit  is  the  selfishness,  of  sin,  of  hatred,  of  murder.  It 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  the  spirit  of  Christ,  was  Satanic,  and  shows  what  disobedience  to 
Hereby  know  we  love,  because  He  laid  down  God  leads  to.  Such  a  spirit  is  in  its’  nature 
His  life  for  us ;  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  restless  and  dissatisfied  and  unhappy,  self¬ 


lives  for  the  brethren  (1  John  iii.  15,  16). 


convicted.  It  cannot  pray  or  worship  accept- 


The  punishment  of  Cain  (10-13)  was  more  ably.  It  will  not  even  give  thanks  in  its  pride 
awful  than  that  of  Adam,  because  he  sinned  and  self  -  suffering.  What  a  mistake  Eve 
against  greater  light  and  yielded  a  second  made,  when  in  her  joy  and  hope  over  her  first 
time  to  temptation  after  opportunity  given  (7)  bom  she  called  him  “Cain”— “I  have  gotten- 
to  repent.  Now  art  thoxi  cursed  from  the  earth;  a  man.”  No  wonder  she  called  her  second' 
that  earth  once  cursed  for  the  sake  of  man  son  “Abel” — “Vanity, ”  and  made  another  mis- 
(iii.  17)  now  becomes  the  medium  of  man’s  take. 

curse.  The  voice  of  his  brother’s  blood  cried  The  varied  responsibilities  of  human  nature- 
aloud  from  the  earth  which  had  received  it.  were  soon  manifested.  Cain  and  Abel  were- 
The  sacredness  of  life  was  taught  by  a  terrible  rocked  in  the  same  cradle.  John,  the  beloved 
doom  upon  him  who  first  tampered  with  the  disciple,  and  Judas  were  in  the  Apostleship. 
God  given  treasure  (ii.  7).  No  wonder  that  Brothers,  but  not  brethren  The  spirit  was-- 
Cain’s  punishment  was  greater  than  he  could  evil.  The  law  is  not  to  blame  for  transgression, 
bear.  Its  object,  like  its  spirit,  is  love.  “Thou  shalt 

Yet  mercy  was  shown  even  to  Cain  (15).  love  the  Lord,  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart. 
If  any  lesson  is  taught  by  this  impressive  story,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  But  all  down  the- 
it  is  that  God  desireth  not  the  death  of  the  ages  some  have  asked,  as  did  the  lawyer  who 
sinner.  Even  to  Cain,  the  murderer,  ^he  type  i  questioned  Christ,  in  self- justification,  “Who 
of  sin,  is  given  a  token  of  the  divine  love  (15).  j  is  my  neighbor?”  The  man  in  need  is  our 
As  Cain  was  a  type  of  the  seed  of  the  ser-  neighbor,  without  respect  to  color,  or  nation- 
pent  (iii.  15),  so  Abel  was  a  type  of  the  seed  ality,  or  religion.  The  good  Samaritan  was- 
of  the  woman,  the  true  Israel  of  God.  Those  1  the  tme  brother,  and  he  who  passed  by  on- 
whose  thirst  after  communion  with  God  is  i  the  other  side  was  like  Cain  who  said,  “Am  I 
such  that  they  count  not  their  lives  dear  unto  !  my  brother’s  keeper?” 

themselves,  the  martyr  race  who  perpetually  j  The  prodigal  son  is  the  type  of  a  class  who- 
witness  to  the  supreme  blessedness  of  that '  say,  “Give  me  my  portion  and  I  will  take  care 
communion,  these  are  in  every  age  types  of  ■  of  myself.  I  will  be  independent.  I’ll  show 
the  suffering  Servant  who  poured  out  His  soul  |  you  what  it  is  to  be  a  man.”  With  no  care- 
for  the  transgressors.  But,  thank  God,  His  j  for  the  father  and  mother  at  home,  and  de¬ 
blood  speaketh  better  things  than  that  of  spising  the  good  brother  who  stays  at  home. 
Abel.  The  blood  of  Abel  cried  out  for  ven-  i  be  goes  out  to  enjoy  himself,  as  if  that  were- 
geance ;  the  blood  of  Christ  whispers  to  every  ■  all  of  life.  But  self-indulgence,  reckless  and 


penitent  soul  the  message  of  forgiveness. 


FOREIGN  STUDY. 


In  1890  Columbia  College  established  an 


riotous  living,  bring  him  to  want  and  shame 
when  he  comes  to  himself  and  rememberg- 
that  he  is  a  brother  and  needs  a  brother. 

From  helpless  infancy  to  helpless  old  age  one- 


i  Architectural  Fellowship,  of  the  value  of  |  jg  dependent  upon  all  around  him  for  assist- 
'  81,300,  to  be  competed  for  on  alternate  years  ;  ance  and  ministration  and  companionship  and 
;  by  graduates  of  the  School  of  Mines,  the  re-  j  ]ove.  We  want  friends  more  than  we  want, 
i  cipient  to  spend  this  sum  in  foreign  study  and  j  anything  else  in  this  world.  And  he  who- 
travel,  in  accordance  with  a  programme  ar-  i  would  have  friends  must  show  himself  friend- 
I  ranged  by  himself,  and  approved  by  the  au-  j  jy_  jje  w-ho  stands  aloof  in  his  selfishness  and 
thorities.  Arthur  Alexander  Stoughton  of  the  |  pj-jde  will  be  against  every  man  and  have- 
:  class  of  1888  was  the  successful  competitor  in  |  every  man  against  him.  No  one  can  afford  to 
i  the  first  year  of  its  organization.  On  July  7,  j  be  a  Cain.  We  are  all  bound  up  in  one  bundle 
!  1890,  he  sailed  for  France,  and  entered  the  |  of  jjfg 

:  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  where  he  followed  the  j  Paul  showed  the  true  spirit  when  on 

i  course  of  architectural  studies,  dividing  with  i  Mars  Hill  he  told  the  proud  Athenians  that 
'  another  American  the  Jean  Leclaire  prize  i  God  had  mads  of  one  blood  all  nations.  He- 
i  for  those  ■who  finish  the  studies  of  the  second  -was  debtor  to  the  Romans  because  he  had  tbe- 
j  class  in  the  shortest  time.  Mr.  Stoughton  was  ;  salvation  of  Christ  which  they  needed.  Cain 
j  represented  at  the  Salon  of  189‘2,  at  the  exhibi-  i  forgot  the  one  fundamental  fact  of  life,  his- 
I  tion  of  the  Architectural  League  of  this  city,  relation  to  God.  He  was  sinning  against  God, 

I  and  at  the  Columbian  Exhibition  in  Chicago.  .  and  God’s  judgment  was  before  him.  God 
j  His  stay  abroad  w-as  lengthened  to  over  three  j  called  him  to  account  for  his  brother,  as  He- 
j  years,  allowing  him  time,  besides  his  school  i  bad  a  right  to  do,  and  as  He  will  call  every 
I  work,  for  travel  in  France,  England,  and  else-  j  man  to  account.  We  are  brethren  because  of' 
j  where.  Following  the  example  set  by  the  Col-  i  our  relation  to  God,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
I  lege,  Charles  F.  McKim,  the  architect,  has  |  our  relation  to  one  another, 
j  provided  for  two  additional  scholarships  of  j  God  says.  “Where  is  thy  brother?”  When 
81,000  each,  to  be  bestowed  under  the  same  Christ  called  Himself  the  ’  Son  of  Man,  He- 


conditions  as  the  first. 


made  Himself  a  brother  to  all  men.  God  would 


1  t _ also  say  to  us.  “Where  is  Christ’s  brother”?’ 

Worship  18  man  8  highest  end.  for  it  is  the  '  - 

employment  of  his  highest  faculties  and  affec-  came  to  seek  and  save  the  lost,  and  would 

tions  on  the  sublimest  object. — Dr.  Cbanning.  have  His  salvation  made  known  to  every  crea- 
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^ure  in  all  the  world.  And  He  says,  “Inas¬ 
much  as  ye  have  done  it  to  one  of  the  least  of 
"these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me. 
•God  asks  also,  “  Whet'e  is  thy  brother?”  If  he 
is  a  brother  we  shall  wish  to  know  that  he  is 
not  in  want,  or  danger,  or  evil.  We  shall 
guard  him  from  the  evil  one  and  from  the  sons 
of  Cain. 

The  saloon,  of  all  Satan’s  agencies  for  evil 
iio-day,  asks,  Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?  So 
does  the  gambling  saloon.  And  we  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  in  shutting  up  these  places  of  evil 
resort.  We  may  also  have  a  duty  to  do  in  pro¬ 
viding  a  place  for  our  brother  where  he  can 
spend  his  evenings  and  find  good  company  and  : 
pleasant  recreation.  The  evil  influences  and  j 
inducements  of  Satan  should  be  counteracted.  | 
And  the  best  place  for  our  brother  is  at  home,  | 
and  every  member  of  the  family  owes  it  to  ' 
■«very  other  to  make  home  attractive  and  ; 
happy.  Learn  first  to  show  piety  at  home.  ; 
One  important  object  of  tbe  Christian  En-  i 
deavor  Society  is  to  care  for  the  brother  and  ; 
-sister  out  of  Christ.  St.  Paul  brings  out  our  ; 
relation  to  our  brother  when  he  says,  “None  i 
of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  none  dieth  to  him-  | 
self.”  We  are,  first  of  all,  the  Lord’s  to  live  i 
and  die  as  He  would  have.  us.  We  must  not  | 
put  a  stumblingblock  in  our  brother’s  way. 
Our  example  should  be  such  that  he  may  fol¬ 
low  it.  He  may  be  weak,  and  for  this  very 
reason  we  who  are  strong  should  bear  his  in¬ 
firmities. 

St  Paul  was  the  liberal  reformer  of  the  day, 
and  would  not  bind  any  unnecessary  burden 
•on  any  one,  nor  have  any  brought  into 
bondage.  In  his  view  neither  circumcision 
availed  anything,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a 
new  creature.  Yet  he  was  equally  ready  to 
circumcise  Timothy  at  one  time  for  the  sake 
of  the  Jews  and  to  refuse  to  circumcise  Titus 
for  the  sake  of  the  Gentiles.  He  would  not 
impose  his  opinion  on  any  one,  while  he  re¬ 
spected  those  of  others.  It  was  a  small  thing 
not  to  eat  meat  offered  to  idols  so  long  as  such 
eating  gave  offence.  Abstinence  for  the  sake 
of  others  was  his  rule. 

W’e  should  have  great  charity  for  infirmi¬ 
ties,  while  we  strongly  condemn  sin.  As 
knowledge  increases  infirmities  becomes  sins. 
Every  one  is  to  please  his  neighbor  for  his 
good  to  edification.  To  be  thoughtful,  kind, 
helpful,  charitable,  is  Christlike.  Even  Christ 
pleased  not  Himself,  who  came  not  to  be  min¬ 
istered  unto  but  to  minister,  even  to  the  laying 
down  of  His  life.  His  liw  was  that  we  bear 
•one  another’s  burdens.  Particularly  in  these 
times  of  distress,  where  so  many  are  out  of 
employment  and  in  need,  have  the  rich  and 
the  favored  a  duty  towards  their  brethren  who 
are  needy.  The  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man  are  bound  together  by  the 
sonship  and  brotherhood  of  Christ. 


Line  and  Precept. 

Every  man  who  is  in  any  sense  a  preacher 
for  God,  suffers  more  than  we  know  from  the 
miserable  attitude  of  those  who  call  themselves 
impartial  critics,  and  count  themselves  on 
neither  one  nor  the  other  side  of  his  cause. — 
G.  D.  Herron. 

If  you  take  work  as  the  holy  and  noble  law 
•of  life,  it  shall  save  you  from  a  thousand  petty 
annoyances,  a  thousand  sickly  day  dreams  and 
morbid  discontents. — Farrar. 

Wherever  I  find  a  great  deal  of  gratitude  in 
a  poor  man,  I  take  it  for  granted  there  would 
be  as  much  generosity  if  he  were  a  rich  man. 
— Pope. 

Keep  your  store  .of  smiles  and  your  kindest 
thoughts  for  home ;  give,  to  the  world  only 
those  which  are  to  spare. 

The  seat  of  knowledge  is  in  the  head,  of 
wisdom  in  the  heart.  We  are  sure  to  judge 
wrong  if  we  do  not  feel  right  — Hazlitt. 

Children  are  the  milestones  set  along  the 
road,  reminding  us  of  the  distance  we  have 
rgone  on  the  journey  of  life 


From  “Silver  Bowls.’ 
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A  WORD  TO  THE  CHILDREN. 

From  the  £dltor  of  The  Children  at  Home. 

Dear  Children  :  I  am  sure,  now  that  you  are 
learning  where  to  find  our  department,  that 
you  like  the  small  pages  much  better.  You 
used  to  have  to  be  so  careful  not  to  tear  the 
large  sheet  when  you  were  trying  to  turn  it 
to  find  tbe  stories  and  incidents  that  interest 
you  particularly. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  know-  that 
when  I  was  a  little  girl,  before  I  ever  went  to 
school,  I  learned  my  letters  sitting  on  my 
father’s  lap,  when  he  was  reading  his  favorite 
paper,  “The  New  York  Evangelist.”  With 
his  long  lead  pencil  he  would  point  out  tbe 
large  letters,  and  ask  me  what  they  were.  I 
remember  bow  proudly  I  looked  up  into  his 
kind  face  when  I  had  learned  all  my  letters 
and  my  father  could  skip  from  one  to  another 
quite  quickly,  and  I  could  tell  them  without 
hesitation.  That  was  many,  many  a  long  year 
ago,  my  dear  children,  but  it  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  all  tbe  good  reading  I  have  done  since, 
and  it  is  a  very  pleasant  fact  to  remember 
that  “The  New  York  Evangelist”  and  my 
dear  father  were  the  helping  hands  that  joined 
together  and  taught  me  my  first  lessons  in 
letters.  Susan  Teall  Perry. 


SEPARATIONS  BRIDGED  BT  CHRIST. 

By  Mrs.  Oeorge  A.  Faull. 

It  is  a  sensation  that  one  does  not  soon  for¬ 
get— that  of  standing  upon  the  deck  of  an 
ocean  steamer,  and  looking  into  the  dear  faces 
of  the  friends  who  line  the  edge  of  the  wharf. 
Now  you  can  almost  reach  out  your  band  and 
touch  them,  you  can  speak  and  exchange  last 
words ;  but  presently,  so  gently  that  it  is 
almost  imperceptible,  the  great  steamer  be- 
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gins  to  move  ;  you  creep  away 
from  the  wharf,  although  it 
.seems  more  as  if  it  were  re¬ 
ceding  from  you ;  you  go  out 
into  the  stream,  looking  still 
more  earnestly  into  the  faces 
that  are  a  little  farther  away 
now,  though  yet  plainly  visi¬ 
ble.  Gradu'lly  the  steamer 
swings  out  into  the  current, 
and  the  faces  begin  to  blend 
together  and  the  waving  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  grow  somewhat  con¬ 
fused.  Even  yet  you  could  go 
back  if  you  wanted  to  change 
your  mind,  and  the  ocean  need 
not  separate  you  from  your 
loved  ones.  There  is  but  a 
narrow  strip  of  water  between 
the  steamer  and  the  wharf. 
On  you  go,  and  as  you  strain 
your  eyes  to  distinguish  the 
individual  faces,  they  slowly 
blend  into  a  conglomerate  sea 
of  figures,  with  a  cloud  of 
waving  handkerchiefs  that 
flutter  tbe  goodbyes  they  can¬ 
not  say  with  their  lips. 

At  last  even  the  wharf  melts 
away  into  the  outline  of  pro¬ 
jections  that  forms  the  irreg¬ 
ular  edge  of  the  city,  and  you 
must  needs  use  a  glass  if  you 
would  distinguish  the  particu- 
lai  wharf  upon  which  the  party 
of  friends  still  stands  watch¬ 
ing  the  outgoing  steamer.  By 
degrees  this  aid,  too.  is  use¬ 
less,  and  you  know  that  the 
little  panting,  noisy  tug  is  the 
only  connection  between  you 
and  the  shore  you  have  just  left.  It  will  take 
back  a  message  for  you  ;  it  will  even  take  you 
back  if  you  should  wish ;  but  soon  it  has  done 
its  task,  and  the  throbs  of  the  mighty  heart 
of  the  ocean  steamer  have  begun  to  carry  you 
across  the  wide  ocean.  .  .  . 

It  has  been  well  said,  “As  well  might  those 
on  the  hither  side  of  mortality  instruct  the 
soul  gone  beyond  the  veil,  as  souls  outside  a 
great  affection  guide  those  who  are  struggling 
init.  ”  It  is  only  Christ’s  sympathy  which  is 
so  tender  and  perfect  that  it  never  fails  us; 
that  always  understands,  as  our  nearest  and 
dearest  fail  to  understand,  and  that  waits 
patiently  for  the  wound  to  heal.  And  bow  we 
learn  to  love  Him  for  that  patience  which  we 
cannot  find  on  this  earth,  for  the  tenderness 
that  is  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmi¬ 
ties.  Perhaps  some  loved  one  who  has  shared 
your  verj'  life  is  taken  from  you.  It  may  be 
a  little  child  in  whose  life  you  have  lived 
until  all  consciousness  of  separate  life  has  been 
often  forgotten,  and  who  has  absorbed  your 
every  thought  and  care.  And  furthermore, 
beyond  the  care  you  have  bestowed  upon  it, 
it  may  have  been  a  minister  to  you  to  inter¬ 
pret  to  you  many  a  thought  of  God,  many  a 
glimpse  into  His  love  that  could  have  come  to 
you  in  no  other  way.  Let  this  little  one  be 
taken  away  from  you,  and  who  is  there  but 
the  Comforter  who  can  enter  mto  your  loss 
and  comfort  you?  The  very  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  among  those  who  you  thought  must 
know  and  feel  with  you,  sets  you  apart  in 
loneliness  that  would  be  unbearable  did  Christ 
not  stand  in  the  desert  place  of  grief  and  open 
your  eyes  to  His  matchless  sympathy. 


Robert  college  near  Constantinople,  has  208 
students,  and  of  the  20  professors  and  instruct¬ 
ors,  only  seven  or  eight  have  American  names. 
Bulgarians,  Armenians,  and  Greeks  largely 
predominate  among  the  students. 
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RICH  POOR  MAN,  BEGGAR  MAN, 

THIEF." 

Our  dear  little  laon  got  ready  for  school 
In  her  just-finished  gown  so  new; 

It  had  puffed  up  sleeves,  and  a  ruflSed  skirt. 

And  its  colors  were  white  and  blue. 

With  a  hanpy  look  on  her  fair,  young  face, 

And  humming  the  chickadee  song. 

■She  threw  back  kisses  for  mother  to  catch. 

And  went  skipping,  hopping  along. 

With  sorrowful  face,  and  eyes  full  of  tears. 

At  luncheon  time  homeward  she  ran. 

And  sobbed  out,  "O,  mamma,  please  takeoff  this  gown 
As  quick  as  you  possibly  can !" 

Why,  what  is  the  matter,  dear  child  ?”  she  asked ; 

“Has  it  come  already  to  grief  7" 

■“The  buttons !  the  buttons  1  the  school-girls  say 
They  count  up  I’ll  marry  a  thief ! 

■"It  is  ‘rich  man,  poor  man,  beggar  man,  thief  ’ 

You  didn’t  put  on  but  just  four ; 

I  want  to  be  rich,  but  I  can’t  unless 
You’ll  put  on  one  button  more— 

■“Then  it’s  ‘rich  man’  again ;  don't  you  see,  mamma  ? 
And  when  it  all  happens  for  true. 

I’ll  buy  the  loveliest  things  in  the  stores. 

And  have  them  sent  home  here,  to  you.’’ 

How  foolish  it  seemed  ;  and  yet  dear  mamma 
Sat  down  with  her  needle  and  thread 

And  put  one  more  button  on  to  the  gown. 

Just  because  of  what  those  girls  said. 

—Susan  Tbalu  Pbbrt. 


in  which  it  appears  to  wish  attention  attracted 
with  a  sustained  “chic-en,  chic-an,  chic-chun, 
chun,”  returning  again  and  again,  until  its 
importuning  is  rewarded  by  some  one  accept¬ 
ing  its  invitation  to  follow  to  the  spot,  where 
is  stored  the— to  it — inaccessible  treasure.  It 
makes  a  great  fuss,  flying  round  and  round, 
leaving  no  doubt  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  its 
find.  Sometimes  there  is  no  opening  to  be 
seen,  when  the  native  proceeds  to  tap  on  the 
trunk  with  the  head  of  his  hatchet,  until  he 
locates  the  hive.  He  then  obtains  the  honey 
by  making  a  fire  at  the  root  of  the  tree  (in  the 
case  of  fly  honey  this  is,  of  course,  unneces¬ 
sary)  and  under  the  cover  of  the  smoke  with 
his  hatchet  secures  the  prize.  Then  is  re¬ 
vealed  the  reason  for  the  excitement  of  our 
tiny  guide,  who  now  comes  in  for  its  share  of 
the  pickings.  To  the  taste  bee  honey  is  harsh 
in  flavor  and  looks  like  molasses.  ” 


out  of  ten  the  child  is  right.  The  toys  are 
only  just  stuck  together;  they  are  made  to 
sell,  as  we  have  said  before.  There  are  no  con- 
sciencious  scruples  as  to  whether  people  get 
the  worth  of  their  money  or  not. 

At  the  great-grandpa's  there  is  a  little  cart 
which  he  made  himself  years  and  years  ago 
for  his  eldest  boy;  the  eldest  boy’s  little  grand¬ 
child  is  trundling  it  about  noW.  It  is  a  sim¬ 
ple,  home-made  affair,  and  yet  it  has  been  the 
delight  of  all  the  boys  in  the  family.  No 
prettily  painted  new  store  cart,  with  all  its 
fixings  for  expressing,  ever  held  the  high 
place  in  the  boys’  estimation  that  grandpapa’s 
cart  has,  and  no  amount  of  banging  seems  to 
smash  it  to  pieces. 

“Just  see,  mamma,”  said  a  little  boy,  who 
bad  been  busily  engaged  in  making  words  and 
figures  on  the  new  Christmas  blackboard, 
“when  I  use  the  eraser  to  rub  oflF  my  writing, 
the  black  comes  off  with  it !” 

“It  does!”  exclaimed  the  mother.  “What 
an  imposition  I  I  paid  an  extra  price  for  that 
blackboard  that  I  might  be  sure  to  get  a  good 
one.” 

Everybody  learns  from  bard  experiences  the 
best  lessons  in  life,  so  when  another  Christmas 
comes  around  the  wise  ones  will  put  their 
money  into  useful  gifts  and  gifts  that  are 
“made  for  keeps.” 


THE  SQUIRRELS  IN  PROSPECT  PARK. 

The  squirrels  are  having  delightful  times  in 
Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  at  the  present  time, 
as  there  are  few  visitors  to  make  them  afraid. 
A  writer  in  the  Standard-Union  says  that  he  re¬ 
cently  saw  one  of  these  beautiful  little  crea¬ 
tures  hopping  along  on  the  ground  and  in  a 
minute  more  he  was  joined  by  another  and 
then  a  third  came  to  make  up  the  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  immediately  began  to  have  a  good 
time  by  chasing  each  other  up  and  down  the 
trees  and  along  the  ground  from  one  tree  to 
another.  It  is  extremely  amusing  to  see  them 
run  up  the  trunk  of  one  tree,  jump  to  the 
branches  of  another,  and  then  down  to  the 
ground  again.  They  exhibit  the  utmost  agility, 
but  the  policeman  told  me  that  occasionally 
they  miss  their  footing  and  come  tumbling 
down.  Some  of  these  little  animals  are  so 
tame  that  they  will  come  to  within  a  few  feet 
of  you,  while  others  are  cautious.  There  is 
only  now  and  then  a  visitor  at  the  park,  and 
the  squirrels  show  themselves  frequently. 
Bicyclers  see  them  hopping  across  the  walks 
ahead  of  them,  and  sometimes  scarcely  getting 
out  of  the  way  in  time.  The  little  tufted 
tails  however,  have  generally  learned  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  speed  of  even  the  swift-moving 
pneumatics  and  get  out  of  the  way.  The  park 
has  charms  even  in  the  winter  for  the  true 
lover  of  nature,  but  the  policemen  are  about  the 
only  ones  besides  the  squirrels,  the  birds  and 
the  sheep  who  enjoy  them. 


HOLIDAY  TOYS.  FOB  MOTHERS. 

“Y’ou  might  just  as  well  throw  your  money 
into  the  street,  as  to  put  it  in  toys  for  chil¬ 
dren,”  said  Mrs.  White  a  few  days  after  Christ¬ 
mas. 

Many  other  mothers  have  felt  the  same  way 
regarding  the  expenditure  of  holiday  money. 
<}randparenta  shake  their  heads  over  the  new 
generation  of  littla  folk,  and  call  them  the 
most  destructive  one  that  has  yet  come  upon 
the  stage  of  action.  Children  are  punished 
because  they  are  thought  to  have  been  care¬ 
less  regarding  the  breakage  of  their  toys  ;  per¬ 
haps  they  have  been  somewhat  so,  but  the 
toys  of  the  present  day  are  only  made  to  sell. 
The  large  shops  that  made  a  specialty  of  sell¬ 
ing  toys  this  season  had  these  words,  “No  toys 
■exchanged  during,  the  holidays,”  on  large 
placards,  hanging  up  in  sightly  places.  They 
knew  enough  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
disappointment  of  the  unreliabilities  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  manufacturers’  poor  work. 

We  used  to  think  toys  made  io  Germany 
were  better  than  our  American  toys,  but 
from  the  experiences  of  many  people  in  buy¬ 
ing  them  of  late,  they  do  not  seem  to  stay 
any  longer  than  those  of  our  own  manufacture. 
We  will  take,  for  example,  the  imported  pic¬ 
ture  blocks,  which  are  quite  expensive.  After 
building  the  pictures  two  evenings,  our  friend 
found  the  pictures  turning  up  at  the  corners 
of  the  blocks,  and  handling  made  white  spots 
ihere  and  there,  so  easily  was  the  paint  knocked 
•off  The  children  were  not  responsible  for 
the  damage  either,  for  they  only  had  the  care¬ 
ful  handling  of  grown  people. 

Dolls  come  to  pieces  and  little  girls’  hearts 
break  in  places  because  of  the  accidents  that 
■occasioned  such  mutilations.  They  are  carried 
to  be  mended  at  the  little  shop  that  goes  by 
the  name  of  “The  hospital  for  dolls.” 

“Where  is  your  Christmas  dolly  to-day?" 
-one  little  lass  asked  of  another,  a  few  days 
after  the  holidays. 

“She’s  gone  to  the  hospital,  her  leg  got 
broken,  ”  or  “  her  arm  hung  down  and  wouldn’t 
iift  up  any  more,”  or  “one  of  her  eyes  fell 
■out.” 

Mamma  is  naturally  indignant  with  the  lit¬ 
tle  hands  that  caused  the  breakage  of  the 
pretty  dolly  auntie  sent,  or  grandma  bought, 
and  she  says  unpleasant  things  for  the  little 
lass  to  hear,  and  there  is  an  outburst  of  tears : 
■“Mamma,  I  didn’t  do  anything  careless  to 
■dolly,  but  her  leg  fell  off,  or  her  eye  fell  out, 
when  I  was  just  holding  her,”  and  nine  times 


THE  NEW  LEAF. 

Madge  and  Willie  and  Joe  and  some  other 
dear  little  children  I  know,  turned  a  new  leaf 
on  the  morning  of  January  1st,  1894.  They 
were  just  as  good  as  they  could  be  all  that 
day,  but  the  next  morning  Willie  woke  up  and 
was  cross  to  Joe.  They  said  unkind  words  to 
each  other.  Madge  heard  them  and  she  ran 
into  their  room  and  asked  them  if  they  were 
not  afraid  they  would  spoil  their  new  leaves. 
Then  the  boys  stopped,  and  Willie  said, 
“  There  is  no  use  of  trj’ing  to  be  good,  I  forget 
so  soon.”  But  mother  said  “that  was  always 
the  way.  Nobody  could  turn  over  a  new  leaf 
and  keep  it  perfectly  unmarred.  Everybody 
does  wrong  sometimes,  and  the  only  way  is  to 
begin  again.  If  you  have  been  unkind  to  any 
one,  frankly  say  ycu  are  sorry,  and  then  try 
to  be  as  sweet  and  kind  as  you  can.  Some 
children,  and  some  grown  people  as  well,  are 
never  willing  to  acknowledge  they  have  been 
in  the  wrong,  and  keep  up  a  disagreeable 
pouting  or  an  injured  silence.  We  cannot  help 
loving  the  dear  little  child  who,  though  he 
does  wrong  quite  often  is  always  willing  to 
see  that  he  has  been  in  the  wrong  and  to  say, 
with  a  smile  on  his  face :  “  I  am  so  sorry  I  was 
naughty. "  There  are  naughty  spirits  that  get 
into  little  children’s  hearts  and  into  grown  up 
hearts,  too.  But  the  sweet  loving  spirit  of  the 
dear  Christ  child  makes  the  heart  full  of  love 
and  sweetness.  Pray  dear  children  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  may  make  each  of  you  His 
own  dear  child  every  day  of  this  glad  New 
Year. 


AIR  SHIPS. 

Prof.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  distin¬ 
guished  inventor  of  the  telephone,  has  been 
grappling  with  aerial  locomotion  for  some 
months  past  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  like  all  the 
other  experimenters  in  that  science,  he  is  very 
hopeful  of  success.  He  is  not  a  believer  in  ex¬ 
treme  lightness,  but  thinks  that  the  solution 
of  the  problem  lies  in  proper  balancing.  He 
has  made  machines  that  will  fly  to  a  height  of 
several  hundred  feet ;  but  the  motive  power  is 
acquired  externally,  and  motion  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  be  lon^  continued.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
method  of  mrecting  the  apparatus  while  in  the 
air. 

Prof.  S.  P.  Langley,  the  director  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  in  Washington,  has 
much  the  same  ideas  as  Prof.  Bell,  and  has 
followed  very  similar  lines.  In  fact,  these 
two  investigators  have  worked  together  to 
some  extent.  Various  means  of  propulsion 
have  been  tried,  and  among  them  slow -burn¬ 
ing  gunpowder,  which  hasLeen  used  success¬ 
fully  in  propelling  torpedo  boats ;  but  the  ap¬ 
plication  to  flying  machines  was  undoubtedly 
novel  when  it  originated  in  Prof  Bell’s  fertile 
brain  early  last  summer. 

In  England  Mr.  Hiram  Maxim  is  still  busy 
with  hie  great  air  ship.  The  prindiple  he  has 
adopted  is  that  of  the  kite,  sufficient  surface 
being  provided  to  enable  the  ship  to  float  in 
the  air  when  a  maximum  speed  of  twenty-five 
miles  an  hour  has  been  attained.  The  propel¬ 
ling  force  consists  of  two  screws,  operated  in 
the  usual  fashion  by  a  boiler  and  steam  engine. 
Mr.  Maxim  declares  that  he  will  take  his  wife 
with  him  on  his  first  trip. 


THE  HONEY  BIRD. 

Dr.  Johnston,  in  his  work  on  South  Central 
Africa,  says:  “The  gathering  of  honey  is  not 
the  work  of  bees  only,  as  every  camp  is  in¬ 
fested  with  a  small  fly  about  half  the  size  of 
the  ordinary  house  fly.  These  are  most  assid¬ 
uous  in  collecting  and  storing  a  honey  whiter 
and  sweeter  than  that  of  the  bee.  They  find 
their  way  into  the  hollow  trunks  of  timber 
where  bees  cannot  enter,  having  access  through 
holes  made  by  the  boring  worm.  Our  daily 
meeting  with  the  honey  bird  served  to  remove 
any  skepticism  I  may  have  had  in  reference  to 
this  cunning  little  creature.  It  is  not  much 
larger  than  a  canary,  and  as  soon  as  man 
makei  his  appearance  hops  from  branch  to 
branch,  making  repeated  flights  toward  the 
traveler,  and  then  flying  off  in  the  direction 


The  largest  meteorite  in  the  world  was  found 
in  Mexico.  It  is  ll.b.5  feet  long,  and  its  great¬ 
est  diameter  is  •'5. 2.5  feet.  It  weighs  about  2*3 
tons,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  7.70. 
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THE  EVANGEI.ISt 


January  il,  1894. 


TRUTH. 

The  Troth,  the  Truth!  What  Is  the  Troth— 

That  gem  for  which  all  men  inquire  ? 

The  question 's  heard  from  age  to  youth, 

Bridgiug  the  gulf  of  man's  desire. 

The  Troth,  the  Troth !  Tt  is  the  real. 

And  stands  opposed  to  empty  form ; 

Its  head  is  reared  aloft  to  deal 
God-like  with  Falsehood’s  furious  storm. 

'The  Troth,  the  Troth  no  shadow  fltnss 
Down  on  life's  deep  sequestered  vale. 

But  like  a  diamond  mountain  brings 
Light  from  a  source  which  cannot  fail. 

The  Truth,  the  Truth  1  May  that  be  thine 
Through  life,  with  all  its  weight  of  years ; 

In  death’s  dark  moments  it  will  shine. 

Dispelling  all  thy  gloom  and  fears. 

•  —Thomas  Gordon,  D.D. 

Middletown.  N.  Y. 


COUNSELS  TO  DISCONTENTED  LABORERS. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  a  sermon  re¬ 
cently  preached  by  the  Pastor  of  the  First 
Church  of  Rome,  N.  Y. ,  Dr.  James  H.  Taylor: 

I  spoke  this  morning  of  the  tendency  in 
these  days  to  organization,  of  the  right  of  men 
to  so  organize,  the  tremendous  power  there  is 
in  organization,  but  the  danger  also  unless  it 
be  wisely  managed.  That  it  has  been  in  some 
respects  very  unwisely  managed,  is  clear  to 
every  carefully  thinking  man.  It '  is  even: 
stated,  (yesterday  I  saw  it, )  that  the  Knights  , 
of  Labor  have  just  voted,  in  convention,  that ' 
strikes  are  unwise  and  lose  more  than  they  j 
gain  for  those  who  go  into  them.  j 

That  is  common  sense.  But  (1)  I  am  glad  | 
to  see  the  discontent  of  labor.  This  may  sound  | 
strange  at  first.  But  I  do  not  mean  the  dis-  | 
content  of  the  lazy  anarchist,  who,  instead  of  j 
working  as  he  can,  hurls  his  bombs  at  all  i 
decent  society  and  civilization.  I  do  not  mean 
the  discontent  which,  rather  than  work  for 
fifty  cents  a  day,  if  that  is  the  best  he  can  do, 
as  I  used  to  do,  turns  tramp  and  grumbles 
and  begs.  None  such  are  of  the  class  whom  I 
address.  But  there  is  a  discontent  which  feels  i 
t  keenly  when  it  discovers  that  a  man  is 
thought  less  of  because  he  works ;  just  be¬ 
cause  the  hands  are  horny,  because  some  peo¬ 
ple  think  less  of  an  honest  man  who  must  toil 
for  his  living  than  of  some  idle  dude  who  can 
live  without  work.  I  honor  the  spirit  that ! 
rises  up  in  dignified  discontent  with  such  i 
things.  That  is  a  self-respecting  discontent ! 
which  only  craves  to  be  recognized  for  what 
merit  it  has.  There  is  discontent  that  is  not  hon¬ 
orable  or  Christian,  but  the  discontent  which 
yearns  for  betterment,  which  thinks,  which 
plans,  which  waits,  which  means  improve¬ 
ment,  which  organizes  for  improvement,  which 
covets  a  comfortable  home  to  live  in  instead 
of  a  hovel,  decent  clothes  to  wear  instead  of 
rags,  a  little  better  opportunities  for  children 
that  are  as  dear  to  it  as  anybody  else’s  chil¬ 
dren  ;  the  discontent  which  craves  a  few  min¬ 
utes  now  and  then  for  leisure,  of  reading,  er 
music,  if  it  be  but  a  jews-harp,  instead  of  the 
everlasting  plod  of  toil  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
hours  a  day,  and  not  a  moment  for  pleasant 
refreshment.  I  hail  such  discontent  with  one’s 
lower  circumstances,  and  an  uplook  after 
something  better.  It  is  a  good  indication. 
It  Detokens  enlarging  manhood.  It  carries  in 
it  the  glimmer  of  higher  ideals,  and  ambi¬ 
tion  to  reach  after  them.  It  tends  toward 
changing  low-life  into  higher;  it  tends  toward 
rearing  families  that  shall  rise  to  higher 
planes  than  father  and  mother  have  moved 
upon.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  saying  I  am 
glad  to  see  discontent  among  working-men. 
The  man  who  is  content  to  be  utterly  poor  and 
ragged  and  half  fed  and  live  with  all  his  fam- 
ly  in  one  little  room,  and  see  his  children  un¬ 
kempt,  ignorant,  and  scrawny,  belongs  to  the 
alums,  and  will  keep  his  children  there,  and 


add  to  the  degradation  of  society.  But  if 
working  men  are  going  to  look  up  and  try  to 
better  their  condition,  they  need  be  careful 
bow  thy  get  at  it.  So  I  suggest : 

(2)  Guard  against  cultivating  the  spirit  of 
opposition  to  employers,  cultivate,  rather,  the 
spirit  of  manly  faithfulness.  If  he  is  hard 
upon  you,  pinching  wages  down,  bea  ware  of 
the  temptation  you  will  be  under  to  be  in¬ 
different  to  his  interests,  or  possibly  dishonest 
with  him.  Resist  all  that.  Show  yourself  a 
man,  all  the  more  as  he  seems  unmanly. 

(8)  Guard  against  organizing  around  the 
centre,  the  core  of  selfishness,  thinking  sim¬ 
ply  of  benefit  to  yourselves,  without  regard  to 
others.  That  would  be  to  repeat  the  wrong 
of  which  you  accuse  the  capitalist  who  is  un¬ 
willing  to  pay  a  fair  remuneration  for  labor. 
Such  selfishness  will  eat,  as  a  cancer  eats, 
away  any  life  it  seizes  upon.  Call  up  the 
principles  which  I  applied  to  the  capitalist 
this  morning — common  sense,  justice,  brother¬ 
hood.  Common  sense  suggests  that  we  can¬ 
not  all  be  kings  and  queens,  cannot  all  be 
foremen.  We  are  not  all  equally  endowed. 
There  are  grades  of  ability,  and  we  must  each 
accept  bis  grade,  yet  admitting  that  one  may 
all  the  while  feel  in  bis  bones,  “Nobody  knows 
what  my  ability  is,  or  will  know,  except  as 
they  see  me  do  my  very  best,  determined  to 
rise  just  as  high  as  I  can.  Hence  I  will  do 
my  best,  even  low  down,  and  prove  whether  I 
have  ability  to  go  higher.”  So  Joseph  in 
Egypt,  from  a  slave,  became  a  king.  So  Fred 
Douglass,  in  Virginia,  emancipates  himself  from 
slavery  into  the  Government’s  ministry  to  a 
foreign  court.  So  two  clerks  whom  I  knew  in 
a  Chicago  wholesale  house  crowded  up  and  out 
until,  after  twenty-five  years,  they  can  now’ 
buy  out  the  old  firm  many  times  over.  It  is 
not  selfishness  to  do  one’s  best  and  plan  and 
strive  for  all  that  can  be  honorably  attained. 
But  selfishness  is  the  bane  of  life,  in  w'hatever 
class  it  appears.  It  will  be  no  less  dishonoring 
and  destructive  among  laboring  men  than 
among  capitalists.  If  the  working-men  care 
nothing  for  the  capitalist,  or  for  the  whole  com-, 
munity,  they  will  want  no  sympathy.  If 
labor  is  to  fight  capital  by  a  rivalry  in  selfish¬ 
ness,  then  society  and  business  will  be  a  poor 
carcass  between  the  two  vultures.  Labor,  if 
it  would  do  its  best  and  modify  capital  for  the 
better,  must  show  better  common  sense  than 
capital,  must  be  more  just,  more  fraternal, more 
manly,  more  virtuous,  more  patriotic,  more 
public  spirited,  more  largely  intelligent.  Oth¬ 
erwise,  it  will  go  down  in  the  struggle.  For, 
whatever  is  truest  and  best,  most  just  and 
most  fraternal,  will  finally  stand  at  the  top 
and  wear  the  crown. 

j  (4)  Working-men,  if  they  would  rise,  must 
I  guard  against  mere  glittering  theories,  airy 
fancies,  and  all  impracticable  aims.  It  is  a 
I  thousand  pities  that  clubs  and  unions,  organ - 
I  izing,  perhaps,  with  impulse  that  is  good, 

:  should  afterward  be  led  away  by  labor  fanatics 
j  and  cranks,  and  so  waste  their  energies  on  air- 
!  castles  that  can  never  touch  this  practical  world. 

!  Sound  society  needs  something  sound  to  build 
I  with,  not  rotten  or  shaky  timber.  Working- 
!  men,  as  a  whole,  abound  in  mother  wit.  Let 
the  working-men  first  be  industrious,  tem¬ 
perate  in  appetite,  steadfast  in  manly  purpose, 
faithful  to  employers ;  then  let  them  bring 
their  industry,  ingenuity,  manliness,  intelli¬ 
gence,  self  -  restraint,  controlled  appetites, 
genuine  kindness,  as  between  man  and  man ; 
bring  such  things  as  the  raw  building  material, 
and  God,  the  great  Master-Builder  of  men  and 
of  society,  out  of  such  will  show  them  such 
other  as  their  highest  ambition  can  ever  crave 
(5)  Guard  against  considering  work  an  evil 
or  degradation,  and  large  leisure  a  mark  of 
greatness,  an  end  to  be  attained.  Labor  is  no 
I  disgrace.  Idleness  is  the  disgrace,  when  there 


is  anything  to  do.  Leisure  is  but  an  incident^ 
like  a  rest  in  music,  to  be  quickly  passed, 
while  the  chorus  goes  on.  Hardly  anything 
is  more  discouraging  than  the  lassitude  and 
good-for-nothingness  of  people  who  have- 
nothing  to  do,  nothing  to  care  for  but  their 
own  ease,  while  there  is  high  invigoration  in 
the  roistering  breeziness  of  your  vigorousr 
self-respecting,  warm-hearted,  though  bard¬ 
handed  working  men,  on  their  way  home  fromi 
a  day’s  work,  honestly  and  cheerfully  done 
(6)  Guard  against  the  cultivation  of  opposition 
to  the  Christian  religion.  There  is  some  ten¬ 
dency  that  way.  A  hard  lot,  a  sense  of  galling: 
injustice,  not  infrequently  takes  the  turn  of 
infidelity  to  God.  And, it  may  be,  having  to  do 
with  so-called  Christian  men  w’ho  are  not  what 
such  should  be,  suggests  doubts  as  to  the  re¬ 
ligion  itself  which  they  profesa.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  that  comes  about.  If  there  be  a  good 
God,  why  does  He  allow  injustice  and  suffer 
ing?  is  a  common  and  not  unnatural  inquiry. 

I  could  tell  you  something  about  such  thoughts, 
my  fellow-man,  if  you  and  I  were  alone.  But 
the  Father  in  heaven  is  the  last  friend  we  can 
afford  to  lose.  Jesus  Christ  was  a  laborer’s 
son  after  the  flesh,  and  was  Himself  a  carpen¬ 
ter,  toiled  with  His  hands,  and  lived  ail  His 
life  in  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  laboring 
classes.  All  the  truths  breathed  from  His  lips 
were  truths  of  sympathy  and  humanity  which 
it  behooves  every  working-man  on  earth  to 
take  home  and  make  the  most  of.  If  Jesus  i» 
not  the  Friend  and  Helper  of  the  toil-burdened 
and  poor,  then  such  have  no  friend.  There- 
was  no  doctrine  of  equal  rights  and  of  man¬ 
hood’s  essential  dignity  taught  on  earth  until 
Jesus  taught  it.  There  was  no  real  liberty 
and  equality  for  man  until  Jesus  laid  down  the 
foundation  for  it.  We  shall  never  have  ripe 
and  clean  justice  on  earth  until  it  comes 
springing  out  of  that  love  to  God  and  love  to 
men  which  the  divine  Spirit  creates  in  the 
souls  of  willing  men.  And  the  employer,  iu 
prosperous  business,  who  would  grind  a  faith¬ 
ful  hireling  down  to  the  lowest  possible  wages, 
which  he  would  rather  take  than  go  idle,  but 
regardless  of  what  that  labor  is  actually  worth,, 
that  employer,  you  may  be ,  sure,  has  not  yet 
learned  the  A  B  C  of  the  Christian  truth  which 
he  may  profess  to  believe,  nor  an  iota  of  sound 
philosophy  even  in  business.  The  religion  h© 
professes  is  vastly  better  than  the  religion  he 
has,  and  sound  philosophy,  if  not  Christian 
kindness,  would  teach  him  that  the  way  to* 
make  honest  men  is  to  treat  them  as  honest 
the  way  to  make  kind  men  is  to  treat  them, 
kindly,  the  way  to  make  unselfish  men  and; 
the  way  to  make  manly  and  faithful  employes,, 
is  to  respect  their  manhood. 

Finally,  my  hearers,  of  all  classes,  let  us  re¬ 
member  that  society  is  a  web  in  which  we  all 
are  threads.  Each  one  is  interested  that  each 
other  one  be  at  his  best.  That  society  is  far 
from  model,  f“r  from  Christ’s  ideal,  wher© 
many  are  abundantly  wealthy,  but  the  masa 
distressingly  poor,  or  even  anxiously  straitened. 
If  we  accept  Christ  as  our  Teacher,  we  shall 
all  work  toward  such  sympathy  and  such  gen¬ 
erosity  as  will  give  all  a  chance  to  prosper 
and  rise.  And  be  he  rich  or  be  he  poor,  be  h© 
learned  or  be  he  ignorant,  be  he  a  man  of 
leisure  or  of  labor,  he  will  at  last  rise  the 
!  highest  who  clings  the  closest  to  what  is. 
!  purely  just  and  heartily  fraternal.  The  great 
I  end  in  living  is  not  to  get  rich,  or  even  to  get 
i  a  living.  The  great  end  in  living  is  to  culti- 
I  vate  the  highest  type  of  manhood  that  is  pos- 
I  sible  for  us.  In  that  work  we  all  have  a 
chance.  And  may  God  help  us  all  to  improve- 
it !  Many  a  man,  bent  upon  becoming  weal¬ 
thy,  has  been  defeated  and  died  poor,  but. 
I  nothing  can  defeat  him  who  is  simply  bent  om 
j  being  everywhere,  and  always  an  honest,  up^ 

I  right,  manly  and  godly  man ! 
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“THE  TEACHER'S  THREE  PASSIONS.” 

Miss  Ellen  Terry  once  said  to  an  interview¬ 
er,  "I  look  upon  going  on  the  stage  as  a  divine 
mission— a  mission  intended  for  the  few  and 
not  the  many.  You  can’t  teach  acting.’  It 
is  the  same  as  everything  else — acting  is  a 
gift,  a  precious  gift,  which  must  be  highly 
cultivated,  and  those  who  possess  it  cah’t  go 
and  tie  their  talent  up  in  a  napkin  and  bury 
it  in  the  ground.  It  must,  it  will  come  out.  ” 

If  a  member  of  the  theatrical  profession 
■  cherishes  such  a  lofty  ideal  of  that  profession, 
:and  shows  such  a  passionate  enthusiasm  in 
pleading  its  claims,  how  much  more  lofty 
■ought  our  ideal  to  be  of  the  sacred  work  of 
the  teacher,  how  much  more  intense  our  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  a  service  honored  by  the  King  of 
kings  in  the  words,  “Feed  My  lambs.”  For 
the  vocation  of  teacher  is  surely  one  of  “the 
Iiigh  callings  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.”  To 
plant  the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
youthful  heart ;  to  have  some  share  in  mould¬ 
ing  and  shaping  the  young  mind ;  to  be  God’s 
•own  messenger  to  the  precious  little  ones  over 
whom  the  holy  angels  keep  watch  and  guard ; 
this  surely  is  a  supremely  blessed  and  highly 
privileged  work.  With  the  Apostle  let  us  mag¬ 
nify  our  office  and  esteem  it  the  highest  of 
honors  thus  to  be  workers  together  with  the 
'Triune  God. 

Amid  the  glorious  perfections  manifested  in 
our  Lord’s  character  and  life,  three  character¬ 
istics  stand  out  with  a  supremely  sweet  prom¬ 
inence  :  First,  a  passion  for  holiness ;  second,  I 
a  passion  for  communion  with  God;  and  third, 
a  passion  for  souls. 

First,  a  passion  for  holiness.  See  how  this 
passion  surged  up  and  flamed  out  when  He 
drove  the  crowd  of  traffickers  from  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  Temple.  Supremely  holy  Him¬ 
self,  He  came  into  this  world  to  set  up  a 
kindgom  of  holiness,  so  that  the  very  thoughts 
of  men’s  hearts  should  be  cleansed  and  puri 
fled  by  the  indwelling  presence  of  the  Spirit, 
so  that  “Holiness  to  the  Lord”  might  be  found 
written  even  upon  the  bells  of  the  horses. 
Hi&  last  prayer  for  His  disciples  was  that  they 
might  be  made  partakers  of  the  holiness  of 
God:  “I  in  them,  and  thou  in  Me,  that  they 
may  be  made  perfect  in  one.”  That  prayer 
our  Lord  is  still  offering  at  the  Father’s  right 
hand,  for  He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession 
for  us.  And  to  every  disciple  of  His  comes  the 
command,  “Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy.” 

Need  I  say  that  we  cannot  inspire  our  chil 
-dren  with  an  intense  desire  for  holiness  unless 
they  see  in  us  a  measure  of  “the  beauty  of 
holiness.”  They  will  take  knowledge  of  us, 
if  we  have  been  with  Jesus.  They  are  quick 
to  discern  whether  we  ourselves  are  in  posses- 
.sion  of  that  which  we  urge  upon  them.  Like 
produces  like.  Spirit  moves  upon  spirit. 
Flame  kindles  flame.  So  we  And  that  the 
most  successful  teachers  and  preachers  have 
had  intense  breathings  after  holiness  —  a 
supreme  desire  to  be  conformed  to  the  very 
image  of  Christ.  The  constant  prayer  of  Mc- 
'Cheyne  of  Dundee  was:  “Lord,  make  me  as 
holy  as  a  pardoned  sinner  can  be  made !”  And 
this  is  the  testimony  borne  by  a  stranger  in 
an  unopened  letter  found  in  McCheyne’s  study 
after  his  death :  “I  heard  you  preach  last  Sab¬ 
bath  evening,  and  it  pleased  God  to  bless  that 
sermon  to  my  soul.  It  was  not  so  much  what 
you  said,  as  your  manner  of  speaking,  that 
struck  me.  I  saw  in  you  an  honesty  in  holi 
ness  that  I  never  saw  before.  ”  See  here  the 
marvellous  loving  kindness  of  Him  “Whose 
we  are,  and  whom  we  serve.”  He  kindles  in 
the  heart  of  His  servant  an  intense  desire  for 
holiness,  then  He  in  measure  satisfles  that 
desire,  and  Anally,  He  makes  use  of  the  power 
which  He  hath  Himself  bestowed  to  bring 
about  similar  results  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
•  ethers.  “Not  unto  us.  Oh,  Lord,  not  unto  us. 


but  unto  Thy  name  give  glory,  for  Thy  mercy 
and  for  Thy  truth’s  sake." 

Second,  our  Lord  Jesus  had  a  passion  for 
communion  with  God.  See  how  St.  Mark  brings 
this  passion  before  us  in  one  of  his  brief  and 
frequent  sentences:  “And  in  the  morning, 
rising  up  a  great  while  before  day.  He  went 
out  and  departed  into  a  solitary  place,  and 
there  prayed.”  Here  we  see  that  Christ’s 
passion  for  communion  with  God  moved  Him 
to  deny  Himself  the  sleep  so  necessary 
after  a  day  of  arduous  toil,  and  to  leave  the 
houses  and  haunts  of  men  that  He  might  be 
alone  with  God.  He  could  alwkys  say,  “I 
am  not  alone,  for  the  Father  is  with  Me,”  and 
yet  He  cultivated  communion  with  God.  See 
this  passion  manifesting  itself  in  the  most 
solemn  moment  of  His  life  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane.  It  was  surely  His  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  the  Cross  of  Calvary  meant,  for 
the  time  being,  the  severance  of  His  com¬ 
munion  w’ith  God,  that  moved  Him  to  pray, 
“If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  Me.” 
Then,  note  the  signiflance  of  His  farewell 
message  to  His  disciples,  “Tarry  at  Jerusalem 
until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high.  ” 
What  was  the  power  needed  for?  For  their 
work  as  teachers  and  preachers  of  the  Gospel. 
How  was  that  power  to  be  obtained?  In  wait¬ 
ing  upon  God— in  cultivating  communion  with 
God.  We  all  know  that  Pentecost  was  the 
result  of  that  prolonged  and  persistent  wait¬ 
ing  upon  God.  Equally  significant  is  it  to 
note  that  whenever  emergencies  arose,  and  a 
crisis  had  to  be  faced,  the  Apostles’  desire  for 
communion  with  God  was  deepened  and 
strengthened,  and  bore  fruit  in  special  seasons 
of  united  prayer.  Four  things  are  written, 
plain  and  laige,  across  almost  every  page  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles:  (1)  The  Apostles’ 
constant  sense  of  need ;  (2)  Their  assurance 
;  that  God  is  able  and  willing  to  supply  that 
j  need ;  (3)  That  assurance  had  its  outcome  in 
patient  and  continued  waiting  upon  God  ;  (4) 
j  Such  communion  always  resulted  in  a  fresh 
I  bestowal  of  spiritual  power.  Is  it  too  much 
:  to  say  that  these  four  things  characterize 
j  every  teacher  sent  from  God?  We  hear  much 
I  in  these  days  regarding  the  doctrine  of  “the 
{survival  of  the  fittest.”  Both  Scripture  and 
I  religious  biography  make  it  abundantly  mani- 
I  fest  that  prayer  is  the  “fittest”  method  for 
securing  spiritual  power — that  a  passion  for 
prayer  has  distinguished  every  successful  soul- 
winner  in  every  section  of  Christ's  visible 
j  Church.  The  goodly  weapon  of  “all-prayer” 
has  been  wielded  by  every  captain  of  the 
Lord’s  host.  As  one  who  has  breathed  the  pure 
mountain  air  feels  himself  strengthened  for 
the  toil  and  burdens  of  life,  so,  when  we  seek 
the  mountain  height  of  communion  with  God, 
the  breathing  of  that  heavenly  atmosphere 
fits  us  for  the  successful  discharge  of  our 
duty,  as  men  and  women  sent  from  God  to 
teach  and  feed  the  lambs  of  the  flock.  Doubt¬ 
less  we  shall  all  have  much  to  regret  in  the 
past  when  we  come  to  “the  hour  and  article 
of  death.”  But  the  time  spent  in  communion 
with  God  will  emphatically  not  be  one  of  the 


things  regretted.  When  Adolph  Monod  lay  on 
his  deathbed,  he  remarked,  that  if  he  had  his 
life  to  live  over  again,  he  would  give  less  time 
to  other  things,  and  much  more  time  and  at¬ 
tention  to  communion  with  God,  in  prayer  and 
the  reading  of  the  Word.  One  very  precious 
grace  will  unquestionably  be  bestowed  upon 
us  as  we  cultivate  communion  with  God — the 
grace  of  hope.  For  God  himself  is  “the  God 
of  hope”  (Rom.  xv.  13).  Of  our  Lord  it  is 
written,  “He  shall  not  fail,  nor  be  discour¬ 
aged”  (Isa.  xliii.  5).  As  contact  with  the  fire 
warms  the  body,  so  contact  with  the  God  of 
hope  in  prayer  fills  the  soul  with  the  spirit  of 
hope.  If  we  are  to  abound  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  we  must  also  “abound  in  hope”;  for  God 
has  rarely  used  a  hopeless  or  discouraged  ser¬ 
vant  of  His.  When  Elijah  becomes  discour¬ 
aged,  be  is  told  to  anoint  Elisha  as  bis  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  work  (1  Kings  xix.  IB).  Surely 
we  have  no  ground  to  despair  of  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  any  of  our  scholars,  however  apparently 
thoughtless  or  hardened,  when  we  remember 
our  own  conversion,  that  God  has  brought  us 
up  out  of  the  horrible  pit  and  the  miry  clay, 
and  set  our  feet  upon  the  rock.  Let  us  ponder 
the  wise  and  weighty  words  of  the  present 
headmaster  of  Harrow,  Dr.  Welldon,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  recently  given  to  day-school  teachers: 
“It  is  forced  upon  me  as  a  truth  I  can  never 
forget,  that  not  even  the  lowest  boy  is  incapa¬ 
ble  of  the  highest  good.  That  is  why  there  is 
one  word,  though  only  one,  that  I  have  sim¬ 
ply  begged  my  colleagues  never  to  use  in  their 
reports  of  boys — the  word  ‘  hopeless.  ’  ”  Dr. 
Welldon  further  points  out  that  the  teacher’s 
noblest  work  is  found  “in  correcting,  inspir¬ 
ing,  and  elevating  those  of  bis  pupils  who  are 
wilful  and  irresponsive,  and  who  seem  to  com¬ 
mon  eyes  as  if  there  were  no  power  or  promise 
in  them.  ” 

Third,  a  passion  for  souls.  The  divine  passion 
for  souls  brought  our  Saviour  into  this  world. 
He  came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost.  As  in 
the  beginning,  so  always,  His  delights  are 
with  the  sons  of  men.  In  word  and  deed  He 
showed  Himself  to  be  the  Lover  of  the  souls 
of  men.  See  this  divine  passion  manifesting 
itself  in  His  conversation  with  Nicodemus  by 
night,  in  His  patient  striving  to  reclaim  the 
sinful  Samaritan  woman,  in  His  parables  of 
the  lost  sheep,  the  lost  piece  of  money,  and 
the  prodigal  son.  His  passion  for  souls  shines 
out  even  amid  the  horror  and  darkness  of 
Calvary.  The  word  spoken  to  the  dying  thief 
has  travelled,  like  the  light  of  the  sun, 
throughout  the  world,  and  has  everywhere 
brought  healing  in  its  wings  to  the  vilest  of 
the  vile.  And  our  Lord,  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
has  kindled  a  similar  passion  for  souls  in  the 
hearts  of  all  whom  He  has  greatly  used  in  His 
vineyard.  The  confession  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
almost  startles  us  by  the  intensity  of  its  yearn¬ 
ing  :  “  I  have  great  heaviness  and  continual 
sorrow  in  my  heart.  For  I  could  wish  that 
myself  were  accursed  from  Christ  for  my 
brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh” 
(Rom.  ix.  2,  3).  This  passion  for  souls  moved 
Wycliff  to  send  forth  his  bands  of  travelling 
preachers  into  every  part  of  England,  supported 
Wesley  and  Whitfield  amid  the  innumerable 
trials  of  their  lot,  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
the  perishing  multitudes,  and  has  inspired 
thousands  of  devoted  men  and  women  in  our 
own  day  to  take  up  their  abode  in  heathen 
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countries  that  they  may  spread  “the  Light  of 
life”  in  the  regions  of  spiritual  darkness  and 
death. 

Now,  this  passion  for  souls  will  cost  us 
much.  It  will  test  and  strain  the  powers  of 
body,  mind,  and  soul  alike.  But  it  is  worth 
all  the  cost.  Here,  emphatically,  the  cross  is 
the  preparation  for  the  crown,  the  crown  of 
rejoicing.  Earth  and  heaven  alike  afford  us 
deeper  and  purer  joy  than  this — the  joy  of 
winning  souls.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  this 
joy  that  Christ  endured  the  Cross  and  de 
spised  the  shame.  And  I  reverently  believe 
that  this  joy  is  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
cherish  the  passion  for  souls.  We  are  told,  in 
Miss  Havergal’s  Life,  that  a  very  genuine  re¬ 
vival  broke  out  in  the  school  where  she  re¬ 
ceived  her  early  education.  The  motive  power 
of  the  revival  (heavenly  speaking)  is  revealed 
to  us  in  Miss  Havergal’s  lines  regarding  her 
loved  teacher.  “She  prayed  and  spoke  with 
us,  together  and  individually,  with  a  fervor 
which  I  have  never  since  seen  equalled,  and 
seemed  a  very  St.  Paul  in  the  intensity  of  her 
yearning  over  us.” 

These  three  passions,  and  the  unspeakably  | 
precious  result  that  flows  therefrom,  the  win  | 
ning  of  souls,  may  be  sought,  obtained,  and  | 
realized  by  all  of  us.  For  the  Spirit  of  God,  I 
in  all  this  fulness,  is  open  to  each  one  of  us.  I 
It  is  He  alone  who  can  kindle  and  keep  alive  | 
these  three  passions  upon  the  altar  of  our 
hearts,  for  He  is  the  Spirit  of  Life  and  Light  I 
and  Love  We  dare  not  doubt  His  ability  to  i 
kindle  these  three  passions.  Why  should  we  j 
doubt  His  tn'llingtiessf  “If  ye,  being  evil,  i 
know  how  to  give  good  gifts,  unto  your  chil-  | 
dren,  how  viiieh  more  wiir  your  Heavenly; 
Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  ; 
Him”  (Luke  ii.  15).  Our  deep  and  ever- deep-  I 
ening  conviction  is,  that  the  very  moment  we 
bring  our  evipty  vessels  to  the  Lord,  that  very  I 
moment  the  Spirit  of  all  grace  takes  full  | 
possession  and  keeps  full  possession  so  long  as  ; 
we  maintain  the  attitude  of  full  surrender. 
Our  Lord  had  the  Spirit  without  measure.  In 
deepest  reverence  we  say,  it  was  because  there 
was  no  measure  or  limit  to  His  surrender  to 
God.  His  surrender  was  perfect,  absolute,  and  j 
unceasing.  And  this  is  His  perpetual  message  ! 
to  us :  “  Learn  of  Me,  ”  “  Follow  Me.  ”  i 

“Now  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  do  exceed-  j 
in^  abundantly,  above  all  that  we  ask  or  | 
think,  according  to  the  power  that  worketh  in  ! 
us,  unto  Him  be  glory  in  the  Church  by  | 
Christ  Jesus,  throughout  all  ages,  world 
without  end.  Amen.  ^ 

WHAT  BELIEF  IN  CHRI.ST  MEANS. 

No  matter  what  our  opinions  about  Christ, 
we  do  not  believe  in  him  any  more  than  we 
give  over  to  his  authority'  every  relation  and  j 
activity  of  life.  Belief  in  Christ  can  mean  no  | 
less  than  a  life  of  fellowship  with  him  as  the  I 
source  of  righteousness,  and  the  power  for ! 
work.  That  fact  is  a  fiction  which  does  not  i 
accept  Christ’s  way  of  life  as  the  divinely 
chosen  course  of  life  for  all  men.  One  might 
accept  without  question  the  historic  creeds 
about  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  and  live  | 
an  outwardly  religious  life,  while  utterly  with¬ 
out  faith  in  Christ  as  master.  Christ  cannot 
be  a  Saviour  from  sin  and  bell  to  any  man 
who  will  not  accept  him  as  master  of  actual 
life.  Christ  is  our  Saviour  only  so  far  as  we 
accept  him  as  ruler  of  our  thoughts  and  deeds. 
The  man  who  calls  Christ  bis  Saviour,  and  yet 
does  not  believe  in  the  practicability  of  the 
Golden  Rule  in  the  world’s  business  and  social 
life,  bi^  no  vital  faith  in  Christ.  We  do  not 
believe  in  Christ  any  more  than  we  are  willing  to 
obey  him.  It  is  the  religious  self-delusion  of 
the  modem  church  that  calls  Jesus  its  Lord 
without  dreaming  of  doing  things  that  he 
commands.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  equally 
delusive  to  attempt  obedience  to  the  com¬ 
mands  of  Christ  apart  from  the  surrender  of 
the  inner  life  to  him  for  spiritual  sustenance. 
The  creedless  Christian  moralist  and  the 
Christless  devotee  of  the  creeds  are  alike  with¬ 
out  the  living  and  'the  saving  faith  which  is 
the  power  of  a  genuine  Christianity.  We  have 
no  right  to  consider  ourselves,  or  decide  our 
conduct,  apart  from  Christ.  Apart  from  him 
we  can  do  nothing.  Except  we  abide  in  him 
and  he  abide  in  us  we  cannot  bear  the  fruit  of 
righteousness.  We  have  no  power  to  obey  the 
Golden  Rule,  or  keep  any  of  its  command¬ 
ments,  save  as  we  receive  that  power  through 
fellowship  with  Christ. — From  The  New  Re¬ 
demption,  by  Dr.  Herrin. 


THE  MODERN  MINISTER. 

A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  an  article  by  an 
assistant  minister  in  the  Weekly  Scotsman,  in 
which  be  complained  of  the  amount  of  work 
he  bad  to  do,  as  if  be  classed  bis  profession 
with  ordinary  trades.  Of  course  if  ministers 
accept  that  position,  many  of  them  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  overwrought,  especially  the  poor 
curates  of  the  Church  of  England,  whose 
superiors  receive  most  of  the  pay  and  often  do 
the  least  of  the  work.  As  St.  Paul  remarks, 
“The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,”  and  if  the 
Church  is  merely  looked  upon  as  a  means  of 
livelihood,  the  sooner  the  laborers  go  out  on 
strike  the  better.  But  we  do  not  read  that 
St.  Paul  was  always  sending  round  the  bat.  or 
that  be  complained  of  the  amount  he  had  to 
maintain  life.  He  states  that  he  took  “pleas¬ 
ure  in  infirmities,  in  reproaches,  in  necessities, 
in  persecutions,  in  distresses  for  Christ’s  sake.” 
Paul  did  not  look  on  the  ministry  as  a  means 
to  earn  his  living;  be  was  only  obeying  the 
divine  command  to  go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel,  which  be  did  in  a  true, 
devoted  spirit,  and  only  those  who  imitate  him 
can  do  any  good  in  spreading  the  truths  of 
revealed  religion  in  this  world. 

The  fact  is,  that  nowadays  it  is  fashionable 
to  have  an  appearance  of  religion,  to  go  to 
church  on  Sundays,  and  to  meetings  through 
the  week.  If  a  John  M’Neil  or  a  John  Rob¬ 
ertson  appear  in  town,  the  largest  ball  proves 
unable  to  contain  the  multitude  desiring  to 
bear  them.  Like  the  Athenians  of  old,  they 
“love  to  see  and  hear  some  new  thing.”  And 
our  churches  are  filled  with  the  same  class  of 
people  every  Sabbath,  who  in  many  cases  in 
our  more  fashionable  neighborhoods,  would 
draw  their  garments  closer  around  them  to 
avoid  pollution  if  the  poor  man  entered. 

Then  there  is  another  class  of  minister  who 
from  obscurity  suddenly  rises  into  fame  as  a 
revivalist.  Circuses,  theatres,  town-balls,  are 
engaged  for  this  genus,  and  speedily  bis  name 
becomes  more  familiar  on  the  tongue  than  the 
merits  of  the  Saviour  whom  he  professes  to 
serve.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  such  men  are  not  in  many 
cases  God  fearing  and  well-intentioned  indi¬ 
viduals.  But  when  I  hear  a  mother  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  say  that  she  would  not  take  her  little 
child  (who  is  sharp  in  picking  up  expressions) 
to  such  meetings,  being  afraid  that  he  would 
learn  early  the  habit  of  swearing,  I  begin  to 
think  that  surely  the  evil  done  by  such  preach¬ 
ers  must  be  greater  than  the  good  I  have 
myself  often  beard  the  most  holy  names  used 
in  such  gatherings  in  a  totally  irreverent  man¬ 
ner;  and  I  sometimes  think  that  instead  of 
preaching  “Christ  crucified,"  as  they  ought  to 
do,  some  of  them  glory  in  proclaiming  damna¬ 
tion  to  their  hearers. 

The  third  class  of  preachers  are  those  whose 
sayings  are  not  worth  recording,  who  stand  up. 
Sabbath  after  Sabbath  before  their  congrega¬ 
tions  repeating  the  same  old  platitudes.  These, 
men  have  evidently  mistaken  their  vocation. 
Their  parents,  no  doubt,  were  possessed  of  a 
desire  to  see  their  son’s  pows  “  wag  in  a  poopit,  ” 
and  their  wishes  have  been  fulfilled.  These 
men  ought  not  to  stand  up  before  a  congrega¬ 
tion,  probably  composed  of  persons  who  could 
beat  them  thoroughly  in  intelligence  and  com  - 
mon  sense.  I  have  listened  to  many  such  min¬ 
isters,  and  think  they  should  apply  the  para¬ 
ble  of  the  fig-tree  to  themselves  instead  of  to 
their  hearers.  “Cut  them  down;  why  cumber 
they  the  ground?” 

Under  the  foregoing  description  a  large 
number  of  the  present  day  preachers  are  classi¬ 
fied,  and  the  reader  will,  no  doubt,  easily  alio 
cate  the  proper  division  to  which  his  clergy¬ 
man  belongs. 

As  to  the  statement  made  by  a  correspond¬ 
ent,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  more 
in  earnest  than  any  other  denomination,  I 
think  be  is  right.  The  priest  is  constantly  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  the  poor  when  in  distress, 
and  any  one  who  reads  the  accounts  given  by 
the  city  missionaries  in  our  large  towns,  would 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  principal  per¬ 
sons  who  visit  the  poor  man’s  house  on  kindly 
mission  bent,  are  the  priest,  Bible  woman, 
and  city  missionary,  and  the  minister  is  only 
one  of  those  whose  appearances  are  “like 
angel’s  visits,  few  and  far  between.” 

L«t  ministers  feel  within  their  hearts  that 
they  have  a  direct  “call  from  the  Lord;"  let 
them  possess  the  requisite  talents  to  arrest 
the  passer-by  along  the  pathway  of  life  with 
the  eloquence  bom  of  stem  conviction;  let 
them  not  accept  always  of  the  church  which 
guarantees  the  hi|;best  salary ;  let  them  mix 
more  among  the  rising  generation,  as  some  of 
them  are  beginning  to  do ;  let  them  not  devote 
the  principal  portion  of  their  time  to  visiting 
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the  rich,  for  the  poor  they  have  with  them 
always;  let  them  mix  less  in  party  politms 
and  ecclesiastical  warfare ;  and  the  good  which 
they  may  do  in  the  future  may  yet  bring  about 
that  happy,  though  distant  period,  when 
“  Man  to  man  tbe  world  o'er 
Shall  brlthers  be  for  a’  that 

when  there  shall  be  “Glory  to  God  in  tbe 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men.  ’’—Thomas  Mure  Howie  in  The  Scotsman. 
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CVLTIVATINO  SWAMP  I.AND. 

Many  a  fertile  swamp  has  been  drained  in 
winter  and  made  profitable.  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  Homestead  gives  these  bints:  When  the 
surface  is  frozen  solid  so  that  teams  can  be 
used  upon  the  land  the  ditching  may  be  great¬ 
ly  facilitated,  making  tbe  cost  of  tbe  job  far 
less  than  all  hand  work.  That  swamps  con¬ 
tain  much  greater  fertility  than  they  are  com¬ 
monly  credited  with  has  been  shown  in  num¬ 
erous  instances,  the  latest  in  the  following 
just  told  me  by  a  successful  man.  He  said : 
“After  putting  down  my  tiles  I  got  a  man  and 
team  to  plough  a  ^rtion  of  th^e  swamp  that 
was  covered  with  a  heavy  sod,  including  many 
bogs.  It  lay  in  the  rough  all  winter,  and  in  the 
spring  I  tried  in  vain  to  induce  one  or  another 
to  plant  tbe  rough  looking  field  on  shares. 
Being  too  busy  to  do  it  myself  it  lay  and 
sweetened  in  the  sun  and  wind  until  time  for 
sowing  Hungarian  grass  seed.  Although  the 
job  was  a  bad  one,  1  got  it  ploughed  the  sec¬ 
ond  time,  harrowed  and  sowed  to  Hungarian, 
though  with  but  little  faith.  No  fertilizers  of 
any  kind  were  used,  but  the  crop  was  extra¬ 
ordinary.  It  exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  was  very  difficult  to  mow 
and  harvest.  The  following  season  tbe  ground 
was  sowed  to  red  top  and  timothy. 

“The  red  top  seed  seemed  to  prove  itself 
worthless,  for  none  of  it  germinated,  and  I 
hardly  expected  to  get  a  large  crop  from  tbe 
small  amount  of  timothy  seed  sowed,  but  was 
again  agreeably  disappointed  with  a  big  crop 
of  grass,  and  the  land  continued  to  yield 
handsomely  for  a  number  of  years.  It  was 
again  broken  up  in  the  dry  weather  of  last 
summer,  and  I  shall  get  a  great  yield  of  grass 
the  first  time  I  mow  it.  ”  Many  another  per¬ 
son  owns  land  that  he  is  taxed  for  and  never 
realizes  a  cent  from — land  that  would  return 
him  a  grand  income  annually  if  drained.  Can 
the  owner  of  such  a  bonanza  afford  to  let  it 
remain  undeveloped  that  coming  generations, 
perhaps  strangers,  may  reap  the  benefit?  Win¬ 
ter  is  the  time  to  drain,  taking  advantage  of 
the  help  of  frost  and  cheap  labor  that  would 
be  otherwise  unemployed. 

A  NEW  FOOD  PRODUCT. 

A  new  vegetable  is  to  be  introduced  through 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  the  root 
of  the  calla  lily,  which  resembles  somewhat  in 
appearance  the  ordinary  Irish  tuber  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  fibrous  roots,  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  qualities  of  the  article 
as  an  esculent.  It  is  more  elongated,  and 
when  cut  the  interior  is  a  trifle  more  viscid. 
But  a  section  of  it  is  so  potato- like  one  would 
not  be  likely  to  distinguish  any  difference.  In 
cooking,  it  has  first  to  be  boiled  in  order  to 
destroy  certain  acrid  properties,  after  which 
it  may  be  fried,  roasted,  baked  or  what  not, 
according  to  taste.  Farmers  in  Florida  have 
begun  to  raise  these  calla  roots  for  market. 
The  plants  grow  readily  in  swamps,  and  so 
thickly  that  the  yield  of  a  single  flooded  acre 
is  enormous.  They  reproduce  themselves  by 
the  multiplication  of  their  bulbs  under  ground, 
so  that  the  grower  has  simply  to  dig  up  the 
offshoots  and  leave  the  parents  to  propagate 
anew.  For  centuries  the  Egyptians  have  cul¬ 
tivated  a  similar  crop  during  the  seasons  of 
the  Nile  overflow,  and  at  the  present  time 
calla  lily  bulbs  are  a  common  vegetable  in 
Japanese  markets.  So  prolific  and  palatable 
are  they  that  their  propagation  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States,  where  conditions  are 
favorable,  may  reasonably  be  looked  forward  to. 

FEBN-LIKE  ASPARAGUS. 

The  variety  of  asparagus  plumosus  known  as 
Nanus,  is  not  as  strong  as  the  type,  but  its 
foliage  is  a  richer  green,  and  it  has  the  merit 
of  throwing  out  its  fern-like  branches  to  the 
ground,  while  the  stronger  plant  is  often  bare 
for  several  feet  above  the  roots.  There  is 
nothing  to  take  the  place  of  the  branches  of 
this  asparagus  to  mingle  with  cut  flowers,  and 
they  can  be  used  over  and  over  again,  since 
they  will  keep  two  or  three  weeks  in  water. 
A  mass  of  this  dwarf  variety  is  very  beautiful 
by  itself,  as  a  glance  through  one  of  the 
greenhouses  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Clark  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  District  of  Columbia,  will  convince  any 
visitor.  Here  is  a  house  containing  considera¬ 
bly  over  2,000  plants  trained  to  wires  and  run¬ 
ning  up  eight  or  ten  feet  to  the  roof,  with 
every  plant  feathered  to  the  ground.  As  one 
looks  through  the  plants,  the  long  structure 
seems  filled  with  a  mist  of  tender  green,  so 
delicate  is  the  color  and  so  fine  the  lines  of 
the  soft  and  slender  growth. 


NAMING  THE  CUOUDS. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  New 
England  Weather  Service  contains  a  suggestion 
in  regard  to  the  naming  of  the  clouds  which 
will  probably  follow  those  which  were  recom¬ 
mended  at  the  International  Meteorological 
Congress  held  at  Munich:  “Clouds  which  have 
the  same  cause  of  origin  will  be  classed  to¬ 
gether  and  arranged  in  their  proper  order 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  This  has 
been  the  history  of  the  naming  of  almost  all 
natural  objects.  First  they  are  named  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  form  and  appearance,  and  after¬ 
wards  according  to  their  origin.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  naming  of  clouds  will  have 
a  different  history ;  but  the  causes  of  the  ori- 

fin  of  the  different  cloud  forms  have  not  yet 
een  worked  out  in  detail.  It  is  now  general¬ 
ly  accepted  that  all  clouds  above  the  earth  are 
caused  by  the  cooling  of  ascending  currents 
of  air  and  the  consequent  condensation  of  the 
moisture  which  they  contain ;  and  Clement 
Ley  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  clouds 
may  be  divided  into  three  great  classes :  First, 
those  formed  by  local  ascending  currents ; 
second,  those  caused  by  general  ascending 
currents  covering  a  wide  area ;  and  third,  those 
formed  by  the  combination  of  local  ascending 
currents  and  general  ascending  currents.  The 
first  of  these  he  calls  the  cumulus  type,  and 
includes  in  it  all  isolated  clouds  which  have  a 
considerable  vertical  height  and  tend  to  as¬ 
sume  a  hemispherical  or  globular  form.  The 
second  he  calls  the  stratus  type,  and  includes 
in  it  all  sheet  clouds,  or  clouds  which  have 
a  much  greater  horizontal  extension  than  ver¬ 
tical  heights.  The  third  he  calls  compusitse, 
and  includes  in  this  classification  those  clouds, 
which  have  been  named  cirro-cumulus,  alto¬ 
cumulus,  and  strato- cumulus  in  the  now  widely 
accepted  international  nomenclature.  The  in¬ 
crease  of  wind  velocity  as  one  rises  up  in  the 
atmosphere  is  also  one  of  the  causes  affecting 
the  formation  of  clouds.  When  a  cloud  of 
some  vertical  thickness  rises  upward  into  a 
horizontal  current  of  air  moving  faster  than 
itself,  or  in  a  different  direction,  the  top  part 
of  the  cloud  is  carried  away  from  the  base 
and  the  cloud  is  drawn  out  into  a  long  narrow 
band ;  or  if  the  top  of  the  clouds  have  irregu¬ 
lar  protuberance  these  are  drawn  out  by  the 
differences  in  the  wind  velocity  or  direction 
into  long  fine  fibers.  The  same  thing  hap 
pens  when  a  cloud  descends  from  a  rapidly 
moving  current  into  one  moving  less  rapidly. 
Thus  are  formed  most  of  the  high  fibrous 
clouds  which  are  called  cirrus.  TIk  causes  of 
the  special  forms  of  a  number  of  the  cirri  and 
of  other  clouds  have  been  worked  out,  but 
much  has  yet  to  be  done ;  and  this  is  an  invit¬ 
ing  field  for  those  observers  who  are  fond  of 
studying  natural  phenomena.  ” 

SOME  OF  THE  BURDENS  OF  ROYALTY. 

.  The  journeys  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
cost  him  a  great  deal  of  money,  in  addition  to 
his  travelling  expenses,  which  he  always  pays 
on  German  railways.  According  to  an  article 
recently  published  in  a  German  paper  over 
800,000  marks,  or  ?200,000,  were  spent  on  the 
trip  to  Italy  and  Austria  undertaken  soon  after 
he  ascended  the  throne.  A  heavy  trunk,  in 
charge  of  a  privy  councillor  on  that  occasion, 
contained  80  diamond  rings,  150  decorations, 
many  of  them  jewelled,  50  scarf  pins,  30  neck¬ 
laces  with  diamond  pendants,  six  handsome 
sabres,  three  large  photographs  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  family  framed  in  gold,  30  gold  watch¬ 
es  and  100  gold  cigar-holders  with  diamond 
ornaments.  Just  think  of  President  Cleveland 
or  ex-President  Harrison  providing  himself 
after  this  manner  before  taking  a  public 
nev  to  the  Pacific  coast  or  elsewhere.  Then 
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And  of  Absolute  Purity. 

MSller’s  Cod  Liver  Oil,  now  prepared  by  an 
improved  process  which  is  the  result  of  years 
of  scientific  investigation,  is  the  best  prepara¬ 
tion  of  cod  liver  oil  because  it  is  the  Most 
Agreeable,  tlie  Most  Digestible,  the  Easiest  to 
Assimilate,  and  the  Only  Oil  Which  can  be 
Continuously  Administered  without  causing 
gastric  disturbances.  Put  w  in  flat,  ov» 
bottles,  sealed  and  dated.  For  sale  by  all 
rightly-stocked  druggists. 

W.  H.  Schieffelin  &  Co.. 

NBW  YORK. 

Bala  ag«Bta  for  tha  U.  8.  and  Canada. 


LADIES  1 1  Wliy  Drink  Poor  Teasf 

When  yoa  enn  get  the  Bent  aa 

■lIulP"  ^^ka*Kiiw.ia2vSsa 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOK  WINTER. 

The  last  Country  Gentleman  has  these  time¬ 
ly  paragraphs : 

Young  trees  which  have  been  transplanted 
in  autumn  should  receive  frequent  attention 
«8  they  may  require.  If  snow  falls,  it  should 
be  trodden  compactly  about  them  to  prevent 
the  incursions  of  mice,  if  they  have  not  been 
already  furnished  with  small  mounds  of  earth 
at  the  base  of  the  stems.  If  they  need  pruning 
to  give  even-shaped  beads,  the  work  may  still 
be  done  in  mild  days,  and  only  small  shoots 
are  cut  off.  Large  wounds  make  the  trees 
tender  and  liable  to  injury  from  cold,  and 
should  be  left  till  early  spring.  They  may  us¬ 
ually  be  greatly  benefitted  by  manuring,  which 
will  afford  protection  from  cold,  and  enrich 
the  soil  by  the  liquid  portions  washed  down 
by  rains  and  melting  snow.  The  work  may  be 
'done  at  any  time,  but  the  sooner  the  better. 
Caution  should  be  used  in  applying  fibrous  or 
etrawy  manure  which  may  invite  mice.  All 
newly  set  trees  should  be  registered  in  an  ac¬ 
count-book  that  their  names  may  be  preserved. 

Hardy  grapevines,  which  are  often  left  ex¬ 
posed  during  winter,  will  come  forward  earlier 
in  spring,  and  often  give  better  fruit,  if  laid 
down.  Contact  with  the  earth  affords  them 
protection ;  but  in  regions  where  there  is  dan¬ 
gler  from  intense  cold,  additional  protection  by 
covering  will  be  advisable.  .StifiF  vinOs  may  be 
held  down  by  sticks  of  wood  or  by  bricks. 
Those  who  try  this  for  the  first  time  are  often 
surprised  at  the  favorable  results.  A  similar 
benefit  is  derived  from  laying  down  raspber¬ 
ries,  especially  slightly  tender  varieties. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  cover  strawberries, 
as  the  injury'  they  receive  from  winter  is 
mostly  suffered  towards  spring.  Avoid  smoth¬ 
ering  by  too  thick  a  covering  of  straw,  and 
prefer  such  coarse  material  as  chopped  corn¬ 
stalks,  or  such  as  afford  sufficient  ventilation, 
as  evergreen  branches. 

Grafts  may  be  cut  for  spring  grafting,  and 
properly  stored  so  as  to  preserve  the  natural 
degree  of  moisture.  Pack  them  with  damp 
(not  wet)  moss  or  in  damp  sawdust ;  or  they 
may  be  buried  in  ^ood  drained  soil,  first  wrap¬ 
ping  them  in  a  thick  coat  of  moss,  or  placing 
them  in  a  box  opening  downwards. 

Ordering  for  the  spring  purchase  of  trees 
and  shrubs  from  nurseries  may  be  now  at¬ 
tended  to.  It  is  usually  best  to  purchase  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  nurseries,  especially  if  they 
are  near  enough  to  visit  in  person ;  but  there 
are  reliable  travelling  agents  who  confine 
themselves  to  certain  regions  and  districts  of 
country  and  become  acquainted  with  their 
customers. 


HOW  REDWOODS  GROW. 

In  the  redwood  districts  forty-eight  mills 
are  at  work  cutting  the  logs  into  boards  or 
shingles,  while  new  mills  are  being  started 
and  old  ones  increased  in  their  capacity.  To 
supply  these  mills  requires  the  destruction 
annually  of  trees  representing  nearly  1.000,- 
000,000  feet  of  lumber,  board  measure. 

The  entire  amount  of  standing  redwood  is 
estimated  at  from  50,000,000,000  to  80,000,- 
000,000  feet.  As  the  rate  of  consumption  is 
annually  increasing,  it  is  evident  that  ere 
man}'  years  redwood  is  likely  to  become  scarce, 
unless  it  can  be  successfully  cultivated  and 
the  supply  in  native  forests  conserved.  One 
element  that  favors  preservation  is  the  fact 
that  the  cutting  of  the  tree  does  not  necessar¬ 
ily  kill  the  stump.  The  old  stump  throws  out 
new  shoots  from  its  periphery  that  grow  up 
into  a  new  forest.  It  is  no  infrequent  sight  to 
see  a  great  circle  of  young  redwood  trees  al¬ 
ready  towering  up  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet 
and  more,  and  on  drawing  near  find  them 
surrounding  a  huge  brown  table,  the  surface 
of  the  stump  of  some  giant  redwood  cut  down 
some  years  ago. 


Knral  and  Farm  items. 

The  worst  insect  depredators  have  been  dis¬ 
seminated  by  sending  specimens  as  a  scientific 
curiosity,  and  then  letting  some  of  them  es¬ 
cape. 

The  daily  papers  were  some  time  since  pass¬ 
ing  around  an  item  in  regard  to  a  certain  Vir¬ 
ginian  who  has  succeeded  in  training  a  fiock 
of  wild  geese  to  act  as  draft  creatures,  and  has 
used  them  for  hauling  a  wagon.  He  proposes 
to  utilize  them  by  harnessing  them  to  a  light 
balloon  which  they  are  to  draw  through  the 
air,  thus  solving  at  one  fell  swoop  the  whole 
problem  of  aerial  navigation,  and  doing  away 
with  all  the  talk  about  balloon  motors.  Geese 
will  go  up  doubtless,  should  they  be  held  and 
trained  for  a  rise. 


Referring  to  the  often  insipid  quality  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  fruits,  an  exchange  ascribes  it  to  the 
excessive  quantity  of  water  that  has  been  used 
in  irrigation.  The  fruit-growers  have  found 
this  out,  and  now  less  water  is  given,  and  the 
warm  California  sunshine  has  an  opportunity 
to  do  more  effective  work  in  enriching  the  fia- 
vor  of  the  fruits. 

We  must,  remarks  the  Ohio  Poultry  Journal, 
feed  a  long  time  before  the  eggs  will  come. 
An>  breed  of  hens  will  consume  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  feed  before  commencing  to  lay,  but  af¬ 
ter  having  once  begun,  they  will  not  require 
nor  take  so  much  grain  when  laying.  Their 
great  craving  is  for  vegetable  and  animal  sub¬ 
stances  and  crushed  shells. 

The  new  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  is  well  spoken  of,  es¬ 
pecially  by  the  press  in  the  South.  He  is  a 
native  of  Virginia,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
president  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  at 
Knoxville.  He  is  also  director  of  the  State 
Experiment  Station.  His  appointment  was  a 
surprise  to  himself.  Previous  to  accepting  the 
presidency  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  he 
was  the  State  chemist  of  North  Carolina,  and 
director  of  the  State  Experiment  Station.  He 
was  largely  instrumental  in  establishing  and 
TOrfecting  the  fertilizer-control  system  of  that 
State.  It  was  in  this  particular  field  of  work 
that  he  acquired  a  reputation. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Add  a  Half  Ounce  of  afiimonia  and  a  half 
ounce  of  alcohol  to  a  cup  of  sea  salt,  and  mix 
these  ingredients  with  a  quart  of  hot  water. 
Bottle  the  whole  and  let  it  stand  for  a  day. 
When  you  wash,  use  a  little  of  the  liquid  with 
the  water  in  the  bowl.  Sponge  your  skin 
well,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  revela¬ 
tion  ,  however  clean,  apparentlv.  the  skin  was 
before. 

A  Modest  Bre.4.kfast. — The  materials  for  a 
oreakfast  of  one  boiled  egg,  rolls,  and  coffee, 
cost  at  this  season  from  5  1-2  to  12  cents,  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality.  Such  a  breakfast,  served 
in  cleanly  fashio",  made  be  had  in  the  French 
quarter  for  15  cents.  In  restaurants  of  a  some¬ 
what  higher  grade,  it  costs  25  cents :  in  any 
one  of  twenty  well  managed  clubs  it  is  served 
for  3U  to  35  cents ;  in  a  few  fashionable  restau¬ 
rants  it  costs  the  consumer  from  50  to  60  cents, 
and  the  waiter  must  be  tipped.  The  chief 
items  of  expense  in  such  a  breakfast  are  the 
egg  and  the  cream  that  goes  into  the  coffee. 
Of  course  milk  is  8uh.;tituted  for  cream  in  the 
restaurants  of  the  less  pretentious  sort,  while 
both  are  served  in  the  most  expensive  places. 

CrE-YMED  Beans. — String  and  cut  one  quart 
of  beans  slantingly  into  pieces,  place  them  in 
a  saucepan  and  cover  with  boiling  water.  Add 
one- half  tablespoonful  of  salt  and  boil  till  ten¬ 
der;  drain  in  the  colander ;  melt  one  half  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter,  add  one- half  tablespoonful 
of  flour ;  let  fry  for  a  few  minutes,  and  add 
one  cupful  of  hot  milk,  stir  and  boil  three 
minutes,  add  the  beans  and  one  tablespoonful 
of  finely  cut  or  chopped  parsley  ;  then  serve. 

Aluminium  Cooking  Utensils  are  now  in 
the  market.  Their  cost  is  about  the  same  as 
the  best  quality  of  granite  ware — the  only 
quality,  by  the  way,  that  is  profitable  to  buy. 
Aluminium  is  desirable  for  saucepans,  baking- 
tins,  and  perhaps  frying  pans,  but  will  proba¬ 
bly  not  soon,  if  ever,  altogether  take  the  place 
of"  the  heavier  utensils  required  for  some  kinds 
of  cooking.  The  metal,  it  is  claimed,  is  only 
corroded  when  an  excess  of  salt  is  used  in 
cooking. 

Cabbage  Salad.— Have  the  cabbage  chopped 
fine  and  in  a  deep  dish.  Put  in  a  stew-pan, 
over  a  rather  hot  fire,  one  cupful  of  thick, 
sour  cream.  Stir  in  while  heating  the  yolks  of 
three  well-beaten  eggs.  Add  half  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  each  of  mustard  and  sugar  and  butter  the 
size  of  an  egg,  with  a  dash  of  white  pepper 
and  salt.  While  cooking,  stir  in  half  a  cupful 
of  strong  vinegar.  This  makes  a  smooth,  thick 
dressing,  with  a  delicate  creamy  taste,  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  old  method.  Pour  over  the  cab¬ 
bage  while  hot,  and  mix  thoroughly. — M  H.  B. 

Orange  Pudding.— Take  about  six  ordinary 
oranges,  cut  into  small  pieces,  sprinkled  with 
one  coffee  cupful  of  sugar,  and  let  stand  one 
hour.  Boil  until  well  cooked  one  pint  of  sweet 
milk,  one-half  cupful  of  sugar,  one  large  table¬ 
spoonful  of  cornstarch,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
and  pour  over  the  oranges  and  sugar.  Beat 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  and 
spread  on  the  above ;  sprinkle  on  a  little  sugar, 
and  put  into  the  oven  to  brown.  To  be  served 
cold. 


I  wouldn’t  like  to  drop  It 
Cause  it’s  sumpln  very  nice, 


If  you  could  stay  to  lunch  with  us 
Perhaps  you’d  get  a  slice. 

'  Pie  is  generally  considered  “sumpln  very  nice," 
'  but  the  best  kind  of  all— the  delicious  mince. 
'  has  been  dreaded  because  of  the  work  it  re¬ 
quired.  All  this  is  unnecessary  now,  for  with 

I  NONE-SUCH 

CONDENSED 

I  MINCE  MEAT 

'  themostappetisingpiesoanbemadeasquickly 
as  a  batch  of  biscuit.  The  quality  is  surpassing 
I  too.  Try  a  package.  At  grocer’s ;  or  a  fhll 
:  size  one  by  mail,  pcetpaid,  for  12  cents. 

I  MERRELL-SOULE  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
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\  EXTRACT  or  BEEF 

^  As  a  medical  comfort  and  stimulant.  The  Medi 
2  cal  Profession  recommends  highly  the  nse  of 

8  Liebig  COMPANY’S 
J  Extract 

Sin  all  cases  of  weakness  and  digestive  disorder. 

Trr  a  cup  when  exhausted  and  see  how  refreshing 
B  it  is. 

f  Thisisa  fac- 
2  simile  of 
S  the 
A  signature 

8  BE  SURE  AND  SET  THE  6ENUINE. 


of  Justus 
von  Liebig 
on  the  jar. 
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STEPHEN  F.¥fHITHAN&S0H 

MHVDiraRSAMiSOLEMMrFS.'l'  PHILADELPHIA 


Grand  NATIONAL  AWARD  < 
of  16,600  francSs 


QUINA-UROCHE 


AH  nrVIQOEATIHO  TOHItt 

CONTAINING 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  Aim 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

For  the  PRETENTION  and  CURE  of 

Malaria,  Indigestion,  Loss  of  Appetite, etc. 

28  me  Dronot,  Faria. 

E.  FOUGERA  4  CO.,  30  N.  WILLIAI  ST.  NEW  YORK, 


JAMES  RIVER  FARM  FORSALE. 

Near  RICHAIOND,  TA. 

T9d  Acres.  One-third  woods.  400  scree  rich  bottom 
lend.  Good  bnildings.  Weil  watered.  Price  $13,000. 
Terms  easy.  Great  Bargain.  Write  for  free  Catalogue. 
R.  B.  CHAFFIN  dk  CO..  l{ichiiioiid  Vu. 
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RUSSES 


onSODaysTrlal 


_ Baay.durab.e  and 

cheap.  A  radical 
ciire  euected.  Send  fur  sealed  catalorue. 
Bggleator  ’’’ruu  Co.  68  Dearborn  St.  Cbicagu 
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Mnsic  in  tl)c  €l)mcl). 

Thb  EvAMasLiST  takes  pleasure  in  announc 
ing  that  it  has  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  R. 
Huntington  Woodman,  the  accomplished  or¬ 
ganist  and  choirmaster  of  the  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  of  Brooklyn,  to  take  charge  of 
a  department  of  Church  Music  inaugurated 
in  this  number. 

In  this  work  our  readers  can  render  a  service 
to  the  Church  by  sending  to  The  Evanoeust 
their  ideas  on  Presbyterian  Church  Music; 
what  it  should  be,  what  they  6nd  most 
edifying,  what  offends  them,  what  they  would 
do  to  raise  thestandard, correct  abuses  and  meet 
expenses.  This  shall  be  an  open  parliament, 
and  we  invite  debate.  Tell  us  about  your 
choir  policy,  difficulties,  and  triumphs.  ’Ask 
any  questions,  and  we  shall  do  our  best  to 
help  you. 

TO  THE  READER. 

With  each  year  comes  an  increasing  interest 
on  the  part  of  church-members  and  church¬ 
goers  in  the  divine  art  of  music  as  applied  to 
the  service  of  God  in  His  sanctuary.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  musical  portion  of  public 
worship  is  more  generally  admitted  and  ap- 
peciated  now  than  ever  before,  and  the  ten- 
<lency  is  to  elevate  and  beautify  this  branch  of 
the  service  as  much  as  circumstances  will  per¬ 
mit. 

Unfortunately,  varying  tastes  make  it  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  accurately  to  define  church 
music.  What  seems  proper  for  one  church 
seems  undesirable  or  unsuited  to  another,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  Church  music  means 
anything  from  the  Gospel  hymns  to  Mendels¬ 
sohn’s  Elijah.  Perhaps  a  more  general  educa¬ 
tion  in  music  (toward  which  we  are  surely 
moving),  with  a  keener  appreciation  of  its 
special  mission  in  the  Church,  will  some  time 
give  us  a  School  of  Church  Music,  which  will 
contain  the  proper  religious  feeling,  and  at 
the  same  time  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a 
refined  musical  taste. 

The  English  school  seems  to  come  as  near  to 
the  point  as  any.  It  is  open  to  some  objec¬ 
tions,  such  as  a  lack  of  adaptability  to  the 
usual  American  choir;  but  in  its  dignity  and 
strength  it  certainly  commands  respect,  wheth¬ 
er  it  is  admired  or  not. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  primary  objects  of 
church  music  are  two,  namely,  the  Expression 
of  a  religious  feeling,  and  the  Impression  of  a 
spirit  of  devotion  on  the  minds  of  others.  It 
is  true  that  music  in  the  church  is  used  for 
various  other  ends,  and  these  ends  are  fre¬ 
quently  made  paramount  to  the  others,  and 
the  true  object  of  this  part  of  the  service  is 
forgotten,  thereby  degrading  both  the  service 
and  the  art. 

Of  the  expressive  and  impressive  divisions 
alluded  to,  the  first  is  exemplified  by  congre¬ 
gational  singing,  and  the  second  by  the  music 
rendered  by  the  choir,  while  the  congregation 
reverently  listen. 

Misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  clergymen, 
organists,  and  people  as  to  the  true  nature  and 
office  of  music  in  worship,  is  the  cause  of  most 
of  the  controversies  over  this  branch  of  the 
church  service.  It  is  proposed,  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  The  Evangelist,  to  consider  and  dis¬ 
cuss  all  phases  of  music  in  the  Church,  with 
an  aim  to  raise  the  art  to  its  proper  dignity 
and  its  rightful  place  in  the  public  worship  of 
God.  R.  Huntington  Woodman. 


WHO  WROTE  OCR  FAVORITE  HTHN- 
TCNE8 ! 

1.  SIR  JOSEPH  BARNBY. 

By  Charles  K.  Elliot,  Organist,  Gnnton.* Temple 
Memorial  Church.  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  English  have  never  taken  a  command¬ 
ing  position  as  great  creative  musicians  of  the 
highest  rank.  But  in  one  department  of  the 
art,  namely,  the  composition  of  Protestant 
church  music,  they  reign  supreme,  and  always 
have  done  so,  at  least  ever  since  the  death  of 
Bach.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for,  mainly,  by 
reason  of  the  fostering  and  powerful  infiuence 
of  the  Church  of  England,  considered  as  an 
established  State  institution.  Every  city, 
every  town,  every  hamlet  in  England  has  its 
regular  Episcopal  church,  supported  by  the 
Government,  the  services  of  which,  musical 
as  well  as  other,  must  be  properly  supplied. 
The  organ  must  be  played,  and  well  played. 
There  must  be  an  abundant  supply  of  chants, 
anthems,  and  hymn  tunes,  adapted  for  that 
particular  ritual,  and^  these  must  be  sung  by 
capable  and  well-trained  choristers.  To  supply 
this  great  and  constant  need,  schools  of  music 
have  been  established  in  connection  with  all 
the  English  unversities,  and  in  almost  every 
large  English  town ;  and,  in  fact,  it  may  be 
said,  that  every  English  choir  is  a  school  of 
music  in  itself  As  a  consequence,  England 
has  the  best  Protestant  church  music  in  the 
world,  in  point  of  both  composition  and  execu¬ 
tion.  An  army  of  church  composers  and  sing 
ers  of  the  best  quality  has  been  developed,  and 
its  ranks  are  always  filled. 

Conspicuous  among  contemporary  English 
church  musicians  is  Sir  Joseph  Barnby.  whose 
beautiful  anthems  and  hymn  tunes  have  se¬ 
cured  grateful  recognition  in  all  Protestant 
denominations,  and  are  in  constant  use  in 
their  church  services.  He  was  born  at  York, 
in  1838,  and  in  his  early  years  was  one  of  the 
choir  boys  in  the  cathedral  there.  Later  he 
removed  to  London  and  studied  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  and  after  finishing  bis 
course,  he  officiated  from  1863  to  1871  as  or¬ 
ganist  at  the  famous  church  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
Wells  Street,  doing  much  to  create  the  envia¬ 
ble  musical  reputation  of  that  church  Next  he 
became  the  organist  of  St.  Anne’s  School,  and 
during  this  engagement,  and  subsequently, 
he  was  very  active  in  the  cause  of  high  musi¬ 
cal  art  in  London,  becoming  sucessively  the 
conductor  of  Barnby’s  Choir,  of  the  Oratorio 
concerts,  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  Choral  So¬ 
ciety,  and  of  the  London  Musical  Society,  and 
introducing  to  English  audiences  many  works 
of  the  first  importance,  including  Bach’s 
“Passion  According  to  St.  John,”  Dvorak’s 
“Stabat  Mater,”  and  Wagner’s  “Parsifal.” 

In  1875  Barnby  was  appointed  to  the  impor¬ 
tant  post  of  Director  of  Musical  Instruction 
at  Eton  College,  and  in  1886  he  was  made  con¬ 
ductor  at  the  Royal  Aademy  of  Music,  in 
which  institution  he  had  formerly  been  a  stu¬ 
dent.  In  all  these  capacities  he  has  manifested 
great  ability  ps  a  teacher  and  director,  and 
meanwhile  he  has  diligently  applied  himself  to 
composition,  producing  many  works,  both 
sacred  and  secular,  by  means  of  which  he  has 
gained  the  position  in  the  front  rank  of  Eng¬ 
lish  composers,  to  which  he  is  unquestionably 
entitled. 

Among  his  more  elaborate  compositions  are 
his  oratorio  of  “Rebekab,”  and  bis  psalm, 
“The  Lord  is  King,”  produced  with  the  great¬ 
est  success  at  the  Leeds  Festival  of  1883. 
But  it  is  through  his  numerous  anthems, 
hymn  tunes,  part  songs,  etc. ,  that  Barnby  has 
become  enviably  famous,  and  has  won  bis  way 
to  the  heart  of  the  musical  world.  All  these 
compositions  are  characterized  by  a  nobility  of 
style  and  manner,  as  well  as  by  a  truly  artis¬ 


tic  grace  and  a  vein  of  pure  and  tender  senti¬ 
ment,  expressed  in  beautiful  melodic  and  har¬ 
monic  form,  which  appeal  strongly  to  every 
refined  nature. 

Among  Barnby’s  anthems  that  are  most 
familiar  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  may  be 
mentioned  his,  “O,  Risen  Lord,"  “O,  Lord, 
how  manifold  are  Thy  works,”  “It  is  high  time 
to  awake,”  “O,  how  amiable,”  “Sweet  is  Thy 
mercy,”  and  “Lo, day’s  golden  glory  declinetb. " 
Among  the  favorite  hymn  tunes  of  his  compo¬ 
sition  are  those  which  are  usually  sung  to  the 
hymns  with  the  following  first  lines;  “O, 
Paradise,  O,  Paradise,”  “Now  God  be  with 
us,  for  the  night  is  closing,”  “As  now  the 
sun’s  declining  rays,”  “For  all  the  saints  who 
from  their  labors  rest,”  and  “O,  day  of  rest 
and  gladness.  ”  His  “O,  Paradise,”  in  particu¬ 
lar,  is  indissolubly  associated  with  and  joined 
to  Faber’s  beautiful  hymn. 

As  to  Bamby’s  part  songs  and  other  secular 
compositions,  there  is  no  occasion  to  enlarge 
in  this  article.  Suffice  it  to  mention  bis  ex¬ 
quisite  lullaby,  “Sweet  and  Low"  which  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  generally 
admired  and  beloved  compositions  extant. 


The 

Metropolitan 

College  of  Music, 

I B  and  2 1  East  1 4th  8t.,  N.  Y.  City, 

Offers  courses  in  all  departments  of 
Music.  Its  faculty  of  twenty-five 
members  includes  the  following  em¬ 
inent  musicians : 


Dudley  Buck,  President, 

Albert  Ross  Parsons,  | 

„  _  >- Vice-presidents. 

Harry  Rowe  Shelly, 

H.  W.  Greene,  Secretary, 

R.  Huntington  Woodman,  Director  of  Department 
of  Organ, 

John  C.  Griggs,  Ph.D.,  lieip/.ig,  Musical  Director. 


plI'TIBfO  BONGS  contains  a  splendid  collee- 
tion  of  selected  and  original  Camp  Soligs.Road  Songs, 
Boatlag  Songs,  and  songs  for  every  phase  of  out¬ 
door  life.  Wheelmen  especially  will  be  delighted 
with  it.  Pocket  size.  Prick  SO  Cents. 
BirORKHOVItN’S  HARMONY  A 
celebrated  system  of  Harmony  based  on  the  Richter 
principle,  so  familiar  to  all  musicians.  Pricb,  $1.00. 
KINO  RENE’S  DAVOHXER  by 
Jlllian  Edwards.  A  new  and  beautiful  one  act  lyric 
drama,  recently  produced  in  New  York-with  flaUer- 
ing  success.  Price,  11.00 

DAV  SCHOOL,  HVSIC  The  Cindnnati 

Music  Readers  make  the  best  series  of  Graded  Read 
era  for  Public  Schools  in  this  country.  Revised  and 
enlarged  to  five  parts.  Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 
Prices,  Parti,  30  cu..  Part  2,  20  cts..  Part  8,  20  cts.. 
Part  4,  30  cts..  Part  6,  85  cts. 

THE  JOLEV  PICNIC  A  new  and  pleasing 
cantau  for  Juveniles,  by  C.  H.  GaMsI.  Full  of  good 
music  and  bright  dialogue.  Prick,  80  Cents. 
FAMOUS  VIOEINISTS  A  little  pamphlet 
containing  short  sketches  of  the  famous  violinists  of 
the  world.  Price,  25  Cents. 

SINGING  CEASS  BOOKS  The  best  of 
all.  Send  for  specimen  pages. 

•*aSend  lo  cts  for  sample  of  The  Musical  Visitor.'coetaiaiag 
music  foi  Choirs,  aod  aenersl  musical  news. 

*  THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.. 
CIHCINNATf  -  NEW  TOBK  —  CBICASK 


JUNIOR  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  SONCS, 

By  Ira  D.  Nahket,  J.  Wir.us  Kaxr  and  Wm.  8haw. 
$29  per  100,  Sc  per  Copy  extra  l»  Post, 

The  United  Society  of  Christian  Endetvor,  Boston,  Miss, 

The  Biglow  Sc  Mein  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 


\  T^pROUGHLY  COMPETENT  ORGANIST  who  I* 
X\.  out  of  an  eDgagemeot  or  wishes  to  maks  a  change 
can  learn  of  an  opening  (ealary  about  $1,000)  by  addree- 
sing  “Committee,"  care  of  The  Evanoblut.  New  Yoi^ 
Mast  be  a  man  of  consistent  Christian  character 
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iltiuistcrs  aub  Churches. 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — North  Presbyterian  Church. 
— (S.  B.  Rossiter,  D.D. ,  pastor)  The  first  Sab¬ 
bath  of  the  new  year  was  a  bright  day  for  the 
North  Presbyterian  Church.  The  sacrament 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  observed,  and  thirty 
persons  were  admitted  to  membership,  eigh¬ 
teen  by  profession  of  faith,  and  twelve  by  let 
ter.  The  Week  of  Prayer  will  be  observed, 
the  pastor  giving  Bible  readings  on  the  office 
and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  degree  of  re¬ 
ligious  interest  is  manifest  that  is  very  en¬ 
couraging. 

Brooklyn. — Special  Services. — The  evangelis¬ 
tic  campaign  inaugurated  by  the  Rev.  A.  C 
Dixon  of  Brookyln,  continued  with  increasing 
interest  through  November  and  December. 
On  January  1st  it  was  turned  over  to  a  cen¬ 
tral  committee,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  David 
Gregg  is  Chairman.  Under  the  auspices  of 
this  committee  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Wharton  of 
Baltimore  is  preaching  this  week  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  avenue  Baptist  Church,  with  four  other 
churches  uniting.  The  Rev.  George  C.  Need¬ 
ham  is  preaching  in  the  Sixth  avenue  Baptist 
Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Kelsey  is 
|>astor.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Needham  is  preach¬ 
ing  in  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  all  the  churches 
in  the  town  uniting.  Singing  Evangelist 
Edward  J.  Parker  is  preaching  in  the  Re¬ 
formed  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Reconcilia 
tion,  three  churches  uniting.  Evangelist 
Fred.  Schiverea  is  preaching  in  the  Bethesda 
People’s  Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  Charles 
Herald  is  pastor.  The  Rev.  Arthur  Crane 
is  preaching  in  the  Greene- avenue  Baptist 
Church.  Among  the  singers  are  Mrs.  Clark 
Willson,  Miss  Olive  Willson,  Mrs.  I.  S.  Kress,  ! 
Edward  J.  Parker,  Mr.  Butts,  and  A.  G.  Stur¬ 
gis  and  wife.  There  is  a  union  meeting  every 
day  in  the  Brooklyn  Association  Hall,  at  | 
which  the  evangelists  speak  and  the  various  | 
singers  take  part.  There  are  also  union  after  ! 
noon  prayer-meetings  in  the  Lafayette  avenue  j 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  w’hich  Dr.  David 
Gregg  is  pastor,  and  the  Bedford  avenue  Re¬ 
formed  Church  in  the  eastern  district. 
Already  there  have  been  a  number  of  conver¬ 
sions,  and  the  prospect  is  bright  for  a  general 
revival. 

Elb.v. — This  church,  which  in  days  long  gone 
had  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Corwin  for  its  pastor  for 
twenty-six  years,  until  his  decease,  has  an 
elder,  Mr.  William  Bradley,  now  eighty  years 
of  age,  whose  early  years  were  spent  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  under  the  ministry  of  the  elder  Dr 
William  Wisner  of.  the  Brick  Church.  He  has  j 
many  interesting  remembrances  of  the  labors  j 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney  in  that  city. 
But  many  years  ago  he  removed  thence  to 
Cuba,  Genesee  County,  where  he  has  been 
active  in  the  Sunday  school  and  in  the  church, 
holding  the  offices  of  deacon,  elder,  and  clerk 
of  Session.  He  and  his  good  wife  are  octo¬ 
genarians  in  age,  and  greatly  Iieloved  and  re¬ 
spected  in  that  community. 

Oswego. — A  Scotch  watch  meeting  service 
was. what  the  Rev.  William  McNeill  termed 
the  midnight  service  at  Grace  church.  He 
was  assisted  by  his  brother  Joseph,  a  student 
in  an  Eastern  college.  The  seating  capacity 
of  the  church  w’as  severely  taxed  at  the  mid¬ 
night  meeting,  the  ushers  finding  it  necessary 
to  arrange  chairs  in  all  available  parts  of  the 
large  assembly  room  to  accommodate  the 
crowd,  a  great  many  of  whom  were  visitors. 
Many  later  comers  were  unable  to  secure 
chairs  even,  and  were  oblisred  to  stand  during 
the  service. 

Andover. — The  Presbyterian  church  and  so¬ 
ciety  in  this  thriving  village,  have  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  new  and  very  comfortable  manse  at  a 
cost  of  between  $2,000  and  §3,000.  It  is  heated 
and  lighted  by  natural  gas,  and  with  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  water  from  the  recently  established 
water  works,  is  very  convenient  and  desirable 
for  a  minister’s  home.  The  pastor,  the  Rev. 
O.  M.  Janes,  and  family,  moved  into  their 
new  quarters  December  Ist 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  met  January 
2nd,  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  Rev.  Joseph  H. 
Odell  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Albany,  and  a  call  from  the  Fulton  church 
being  put  into  his  hands  and  accepted  by  him, 
the  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  for  his  in¬ 
stallation,  in  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Ful¬ 
ton,  January  8Uth,  at  7.80  P.  M  ’  A.  H.  F. 

NEW  JERSEY. 
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Hermsdorf  Series 

No.  2. 

^ERTAIN  names,  like  Stein  way.  Tif¬ 
fany,  and  Pullman,  have  come  to  typify 
an  ideal ;  they  are  the  standards  in  their 
several  worlds.  Just  so  Hcvitisdoil'f 
has  taken  rank  with  the  “  immortals  ”  as 
the  standard  fast  black  dyer.  Notice  the 
1  best  black  stockings  the  next  time  you  go 
shopping;  on  the  foot  you  will  observe 
this  legend : 

If  It  IS  absent,  )  ou  have  a  right  to  ask  why.  ^ 

It  is  a  fact  that  just  as  a  man  is  knowa  by 
the  company  he  keeps,  and  a  good  workman  is  known  by  his  tools,  so  a 
dry  goods  store  is  gauged  by  its  stock. 

Kindly  let  the  Publisher  of  The  Evangelist  know  if  you  do  not  find  the 
Hermsdorf  dyed  hosier}*  at  the  store  you  are  accustomed  to  patronize. 
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COTTON  FABRICS. 

“  D.  Sl  j.  Anderson’s” 

CELEBRATED  ZEPHYRS. 

Plaids,  Stripes, 
FLOUNCINGS  and  BORDERINGS 
Paris  Organdies, 

PLAIN  AND  FANCY  BATISTES, 

Cotton  Crepes, 

JAPANESE  CREPES,  SIIK  MIXTURES. 

New  and  Artistic  Coloringrs. 


or* 

LADIES’  UNDERWEAR. 

Nig:ht  Robes  in  Muslin  and  Cambric, 
trimmed  with  Embroid^'ry  and  Lace,  80 
cents,  $1.00,  .$1.25  each. 

Drawers  in  Muslin  and  Cambric,  trim¬ 
med  with  Embroidery  and  Lace,  50 
cents,  75  cents,  81*00,  81.25,  81.00. 

Corset  Covers,  50  cents,  75  cents, 
81.00,  81.25. 

Fine  Underwear,  slightly  soiled,  at  halt 
price. 

Intauts’  short  dresses,  sizes  tor  one, 
tw'O,  and  three  years,  at  80  cents. 

The  balance  ot  Misses’  and  Children’s 
Coats  and  Jackets  reduced  to  $0.50, 
$10.00,  and  $16.00;  former  prices, 
$10.00  to  $.30.00. 


James  McCreery  &  Co. 

BROADWAY  AND  1  Ith  STREET 
NEW  YORK. 


NEW  YORK. 


Morris  Plains. — The  Rev.  William  Fryling, 
late  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  has  just  taken*cbarge 
of  the  church  of  Morris  Plains,  N.  J.  There 


WANTEU.— Housekeeper  ai  .  _ 

active,  middie-aRed  Christian  woman.  williDe  to 
Rive  services  in  exebanee  for  a  comfortable  home  In  a 
family  of  three  adults.  Hossibly  small  remuneration  | 
Riven.  First-class  references  required.  Address  G.  W. 
Q.,  Box  4SS,  Stapleton.  Staten  Island. 


House  Furnishing. 

Kitchen  Utensils  and  Furniture, 
Cutlery,  Earthenware, 

Fine  China  and  Glass, 

Eddy  Refrigerators, 

Water  Filters  and  Coolers. 


WDDEirSPASmLES.!:^”**'’* 


aricstown,  Mim. 


^1 

130  and  132  West  42d  Street. 
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was  a  most  hearty  call  from  the  Session  and 
the  whole  congregation.  He  has  just  entered 
upon  his  work  with  the  warm  welcome  of  all 
the  people.  Mr.  Fryling  has  been  preaching 
about  two  years.  He  now  succeed  the  Rev. 
William  W.  Halloway,  Sr.,  who  has  retired  on 
account  of  the  growing  infirmity  of  years. 

OHIO. 

Springfield.— Our  three  Presbyterian  chur¬ 
ches  here  are  active  and  prosperous.  The  old 
First  Church  is  going  forward  steadily  under 
the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Murphy,  hav¬ 
ing  a  membership  of  521.  The  Second  Church 
was  never  more  prosperous  than  it  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  under  the  devoted  leadership  of  the  Rev. 
E.  P.  Thomson.  The  young  Third  Church, 
with  its  faithful  and  experienced  pastor,  the 
Rev.  G.  H.  Fullerton,  D.  D. ,  is  more  than  ful¬ 
filling  its  promises  at  the  time  of  organization, 
and  will  dedicate  a  fine  house  of  worship  Jan¬ 
uary  25th. 

IOWA. 

Dubuque. — The  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Dubuque  can  boast  a  worthy  line  of  pastors, 
viz:  Dr.  J.  H.  Trowbridge;  Dr.  Holmes;  Dr. 
Spees ;  the  Rev.  L.  A .  Ostrander,  now  of 
Lyons,  N.  Y.  ;  Dr.  W.  J.  Burrell,  now  of  the 
Marble  Collegiate  Church,  New  York  City, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Rev.  Henry  Elliott 
Mott,  who  closed  his  labors  as  their  pastor 
with  the  old  year,  having  accepted  the  hearty 
call  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Bufialo.  As  was  in  order,  a  meeting  of  the 
Second  Church  congregation  was  called,  at 
the  close  of  the  Supday  morning  services,  De- 
■  cember  Slst,  Elder  Bayless  being  put  in  the 
chair,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Stewart  elected  Secre 
tary.  Mr.  Bay  less,  in  response  to  the  general 
feeling,  said  that  there  were  bright  days  and 
sad  ones,  joyful  moments  and  sorrowful  ones ; 
it  was  always  a  sad  hour  when  pastoral  rela¬ 
tions  were  severed,  and  notably  so  in  the  pres 
ent  instance,  as  all  recognized  how  ably  and 
efficiently  Mr.  Mott  had  filled  the  pulpit  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Bay- 
less’s  tender  remarks  found  a  response  in  every 
heart.  Many  publicly  stated  that  they  did  not 
want  Mr.  Mott  to  go,  and  declined  to  vote. 
Those  who  voted  to  permit  Mr.  Mott  to  go, 
<lid  so  reluctantl}',  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  expressed  a  desire  to  do  so.  Mr  JM. 
M.  Cady  then  offered  resolutions,  which  were 
passed  without  a  dissenting  voice,  viz :  We  desire 
to  place  on  record  our  appreciation  of  his  fidel 
ity  and  services  during  his  pastorate.  We  rec 
ognize  in  him  a  minister  of  unusul  pulpit  at¬ 
tainments  In  his  daily'  walk  and  life  he  has 
exhibited  the  beauty  and  power  of  that  Gos¬ 
pel  which  he  has  been  commissioned  to 
preach.  His  pastoral  labors  have  been  timely 
and  unremitting,  and  during  his  ministry'  with 
us  many  have  been  added  to  our  number.  On 
all  public  occasions  he  has  spoken  eloquently 
for  truth  and  righteousness,  disclosing  bis 
scholarship  as  well  as  the  resource  and  readi¬ 
ness  of  his  mind.  To  the  larger  field  of  Chris 
tian  activity  and  usefulness  to  which  he  is 
called,  the  pray’ers  and  benedictions  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  will  ever  attend 
him  and  his  family,  trusting  that  he  may  lead 
many,  and  be  himself  lead  into  all  truth. 

Sac  City. — The  Presbyterian  church  at  this 
place  has  been  richly  blessed  of  late.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  installation  service  on  December  10th, 
the  pastor,  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Berger,  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Caswell  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Folsom, 
held  a  series  of  Gospel  meetings,  which  have 
resulted  in  forty-three  additions,  seventeen  of 
whom  were  young  men.  The  new  and  attrac 
tive  manual,  just  issued,  shows  a  splendid 
record  for  the  y»jar ;  eighty-four  have  been 
received  in  all,  bringing  the  total  membership 
up  to  155,  more  than  doubling  the  former 
number.  The  contributions  for  all  purposes 
aggregate  ^2,090.  Both  branches  of  the  Chris- 


Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  and 
“pearl  glass  *’  lamp-chimneys 
do  not  break  from  heat,  not 
one  in  a  hundred. 

They  are  made  of  tough 
clear  glass,  clear  as  crystal 

They  fit  the  lamps  they  are  made 
for.  Shape  controls  the  draft 
Draft  contributes  to  proper  com¬ 
bustion  ;  that  makes  light ;  they 
improve  the  light  of  a  lamp. 

Pittsburgh.  Gko.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 


tian  Endeavor  Society  are  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  the  Senior  numbering  seventy,  and  the 
Junior  thirty-five.  The  young  people  have  re¬ 
cently  purchased  a  handsome  Bailey  refiector 
for  the  church.  Spiritually  the  place  is  in  a 
more  flourishing  condition  than  ever  before. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee. — All  of  the  churches  are  hold¬ 
ing  special  services  during  the  Week  of  Pray¬ 
er.  Immanuel  Church  has  regular  evening 
meetings  on  three  nights.  With  cottage 
prayer- meetings  and  services  in  Mission  chap 
els,  it  is  the  aim  to  gather  all  the  people.  The 
Rev.  Samuel  W.  Chidester,  formerly  of  Grace 
Church,  Milwaukee,  and  last  year  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  has  accepted  the  call  of  the  church 
in  Waukegan,  Ill.  The  congregation  of  Grace 
Church  gave  a  pleasant  social  in  the  parlors  of 
the  church  on  January  4th.  Over  a  thousana 
people  were  fed  at  the  Young  Men’s  Chris 
tian  Association  Coffee  House  on  New  Year’s 
Day.  The  mayor  of  the  city  is  conferring 
with  the  different  missions  on  the  subject  of 
establishing  regular  soup  bouses  to  feed  thepeo 
pie  who  are  out  of  work  and  money  in  the 
winter.  The  Rescue  Mission  is  open  every 
day,  and  doing  a  large  business  in  feeding  the 
hungry  and  bolding  evening  meetings.  The 
Young  Woman’s  Christian  Association  is  be¬ 
coming  a  favorite  rendezvous  for  the  clerks 
and  girls  of  the  factories.  Miss  Sarah  Munroe, 
M. D. ,  gave  an  interesting  “health  talk”  at 
the  rooms  January  4tb. 

La  Crosse. — The  Presbytery  of  La  Crosse 
met  in  the  First  Church.  December  28th.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  C.  Hill  irom  Strathaven,  Scot¬ 
land,  was  examined  and  received  by  the  Pres¬ 
bytery.  He  was  appointed  to  labor  in  Clark 
County.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  DeBruyn  Kops  of 
the  Presbytery  of  St.  Paul  was  received  and 
placed  in  charge  of  mission  work  in  La  Crosse. 

Madison. — With  his  New  Year’s  sermon  Pas¬ 
tor  J.  W.  Cochran  sent  out  to  each  of  bis  mem¬ 
bers  a  neatly  printed  pastoral  letter,  reviewing 
the  mercies  of  the  Lord  and  calling  them  to 
renewed  diligence  and  persevering  service. 
Six  of  the  members  of  the  church  have  been 
removed  by  death  during  the  year.  Nearly 
sixty  members  have  been  welcomed,  and  the 
work  of  the  Lord  has  moved  on  prosperously 
in  all  departments  of  the  church. 

Lodi. — The  Rev.  James  M.  Campbell  is  doing 
encouraging  work  in  the  church  and  Sabbath 
school.  Seven  new  members  were  received  at 
the  late  communion  on  profession  of  their 
faith.  At  the  Christmas  entertainment  the 
pastor  received  a  handsome  sleigh,  and  Mrs. 
Campbell  a  purse  of  money  and  other  tokens 
of  kindly  interest  from  the  congregation. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit.  —  The  Fort  -  street  Presbyterian 
Church  has  issued  the  following  schedule  of 
topics  for  its  evening  services  during  the  Week 
of  Prayer,  beginning  at  7  ;45,  viz.  :  Sabbath, 
Jan.  7th,  The  First  Prayer;  Jan.  8,  The  Hur 
ried  Prayer;  Jan.  9,  The  Beautiful  Prayer; 
Jan.  10,  The  Church’s  Prayer-Book ;  Jan.  11, 
The  Wicked  Prayer;  Jan.  12,  The  Perfect 
Prayer;  Sabbath,  Jan.  14,  The  Last  Prayer. 

WASHINGTON. 

Cf.ntralia.  — the  New  Year  in  the 
Right  11  a, y.— The  Rev.  Benjamin  Parsons,  the  ' 
!  excellent  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  ciiurch  in 
i  this  far  State,  favors  us  with  a  copy  of  the 
i  New  Year  Greeting  he  addressed  to  all  his 
I  people.  Just  now  appeals  are  being  sent  out 
i  here  at  the  East  in  behalf  of  our  churches 
throughout  the  great  West.  Doubtless  some 
are  questioning  whether  these  churches  away 
at  the  front  are  promising  well  for  the  future, 
and  whether  they  are  doing  their  full  part  to 
become  self  sustaining  at  the  earliest  moment 
possible.  Pastor  Parsons  had  no  idea  of 
furnishing  a  reply  to  such  questions,  but  that 
he  has  done  so,  all  discerning  readers  will 
concede :  My  Dear  People  :  I  beg  to  wish  you 
and  your  families  and  friends  a  Happy  New’ 
Year,  and  I  shall  be  excused  if  I  avail  myself 
of  so  opportune  an  occasion  for  saying  to  you, 
and  through  you  to  the  public,  a  few  things 
which  I  deem  of  importance  to  everybody: 
1.  This  congregation,  though  Presbyterian  in 
name  and  relations,  is  thoroughly  liberal  in 
its  sentiments ;  the  conditions  of  admission  to 
its  membership  and  all  its  ordinances  being 
verj'  simple  as  well  as  Scriptural,  viz:  repent 
ance  towards  God  and  faith  towards  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  On  this  basis  it  fellowships  all 
Christians.  2.  This  congregation  exists,  not 
as  a  select  and  selfish  club,  and  not  as  a 
mutual  admiration  societ}-,  but  rather  as  a 
company  of  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
organized  for  the  purnose  of  honoring  His 


great  and  glorious  name  hy  a  godly  life  per¬ 
sonally,  and  by  concerted  activities  in  all  possi¬ 
ble  lines  of  philanthropic  and  Christian  useful¬ 
ness.  8.  Its  value  as  a  reformatory  and  evan¬ 
gelizing  force  is  measured  by  the  purity,  up 
rightness,  and  reliability  of  its  members  and 
adherents.  Let  these  attributes  of  personal 
character  be  very  marked  in  this  congrega¬ 
tion;  it  will  thus  present  to  the  world  a 
demonstration  of  its  right  to  be,  and  its 
worthiness  of  the  patronage  of  all  who  would 
be  regarded  as  the  friends  of  sound  educa¬ 
tion,  true  morality,  and  pure  religion.  8. 
Believing  that  “The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver,”  that  “The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made 
fat,  and  be  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  also 
himself,”  and  that  eternal  and  glorious  truth 
shines  forth  through  the  words  of  the  Loid 
Jesus,  that  “it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive,”  this  church  confidently  relies  upon 
the  people  for  such  a  measure  of  liberality  as 
shall  both  suffice  to  meet  its  home  expenses 
and  to  sustain  its  honor  and  credit  among 
churches  on  the  score  of  Christian  benevo¬ 
lence.  A  spirit  of  Christian  giving  having 
been  developed,  it  is  hoped  ihat  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  present  condition  of  de¬ 
pendence  on  missionary  aia  will  be  exchanged 
for  that  of  independence  and,  consequently, 
that  of  greatly  augmented  efficiency.  After  a 
reference  to  the  Sunday-school,  the  Mission 
ary,  and  Endeavor  societies,  be  conclude?  by 
assuring  his  people  that  the  “pastor  very  es 
pecially  desires  to  be  promptly  informed  of  all 
cases  of  sickness,  poverty,  bereavement,  and  of 
strangers  who  should  be  welcomed,  that  he 
my  give  to  all  such  attention  as  bis  sense  of 
duty  may  dictate.”  Surely  there  can  be  no 
mistake— this  is  just  the  institution  to  foster 
in  all  new  countries.  Let  us  keep  the  Home 
Missions  treasurj'  well  supplied  with  funds. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Niagara  Falls. — The  Rev.  C.  M.  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  for  about  nine  years  the  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  this  city, 
preached  his  farewell  sermon  on  the  evening 
of  December  Slst,  preliminary  to  bis  formal 
acceptance  of  a  unanimous  and  heartj'  call  to 
Owego,  N.  Y.  The  church  at  Niagara  Falls 
has  about  doubled  its  members  during  Mr. 
Bartholomew’s  labors,  and  parts  with  him  with 
sincere  regret. 
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CHICAGO  LETTER. 

THE  HOEIDATK. 

The  observance  of  Christmas  among  the 
churches  of  the  city  was  general.  For  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  it  has  been  the  custom  of  Bishop 
Fallows  of  the  St.  Paul’s  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church  to  invite  a  dozen  neighboring  congre¬ 
gations  of  various  denominations  to  unite  with 
bis  people  in  the  Christmas  worship.  This 
was  repeated  this  year,  a  number  of  “dissent¬ 
ing  ministers”  occupying  the  chancel  with  the 
Bishop,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Phillips  of  the  West¬ 
ern-avenue  Methodist  Church  preaching  the  , 
sermon.  The  Presbyterian  body  was  repre-  i 
sented  by  the  Rev.  William  G.  Clark  of  the; 
Campbell  Park  Church,  who  is  associated  with  | 
Bishop  Fallows  as  Secretary  of  the  People’s  i 
Institute.  The  regular  Episcopal  churches  j 
were  thronged  with  worshippers  on  Christmas 
morning.  The  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  the  j 
Rev.  Dr.  Morrison,  rector,  presented  an  impos  j 
ing  programme,  with  its  superb  choir  of  men 
and  boys,  accompanied  by  the  brilliant  organ 
playing  of  Dr.  Gower,  who  holds  bis  degree 
from  Oxford.  In  our  Hyde  Park  Church  the 
Sabbath  morning  service  was  devoted  to 
Christmas  exercises,  chief  among  which  was 
the  exhibition  of  sacks  of  flour  and  vegetables, 
with  offerings  of  the  same,  and  of  clothing  and 
money,  for  the  poor,  the  entire  contribution 
reaching  a  value  of  nearly  one  thousand  dollars. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  C.  Ray  conducted  the  service. 
Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  churches  enjoyed  i 
special  Christmas  music,  and  in  the  evening 
the  Third  Church  had  a  special  Sabbath-  j 
school  service  which  filled  the  spacious  edifice,  j 
Except  for  services  appropriate  to  the  closing  ; 
of  the  year,  the  Sabbath  following  was  not 
specially  marked  in  most  of  the  churches. 
On  New  Year’s  Day,  however,  attention  was 
centered  on 

THE  YOUNG  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

The  West  Side  Department  gave  a  reception 
to  young  men  absent  from  home,  during  the  | 
afternoon  and  evening.  The  stately  mansion 
was  beautifully  decorated,  many  ladies  from 
adjoining  churches  assisted  in  receiving  and 
presided  at  the  tables,  music  w’as  heard  from 
two  orchestras,  and  addresses  were  delivered 
by  neighboring  clergymen  and  friends.  At  tbe 
Central  Department,  153  La  Salle  Street,  the 
occasion  was  signalized  by  the  throwing  oi)en 
of  the  parlors  of  the  new  building,  which  has 
only  recently  been  occupied.  The  rooms 
presented  an  elegant  appearance, being  tastelul- 
ly'finisbed  and  furnished,  and  thronged  with  a 
happy  company,  composed  chiefly  of  young 
men,  but  including  also  many  who  are  older, 
and  a  number  of  ladies,  acting  as  “patronesses” 
for  the  day.  The  elegant  collation  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  Mrs.  McCormick,  who,  with  Mrs.  Far- 
well,  Mrs.  Dr.  Brower,  and  others,  received 


identified  with  the  first  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  movement  in  Chicago,  namely, 
Messrs.  S.  B.  Ward,  who  organized  tbe  first 
branch  in  1854,  B.  F.  Jacobs,  Simeon  W. 
King,  and  the  well  known  and  highly  respect¬ 
ed  J  V.  Farwell,  who  remarked  that  he  had 
lived  here  since  1845,  at  which  time  he  found 
Chicago  a  muddy  little  town  of  7,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Mr.  Farwell  is  a  Steuben  County  boy. 
New  York  State,  having  been  born  and  having 
spent  twelve  years  half  a  mile  from  the  ham¬ 
let  of  Cooper’s  Plains,  twenty  miles  west  of 
Elmira.  From  among  those  rugged  hills  some 
men  have  gone  forth  of  whom  to  be  proud, 
among  them  the  Rev.  Dr.  Manning,  once  pas 
tor  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston;  the  Rev. 
Dr.  R.  F.  Sample  of  New  York,  and  the  late 
Rev  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Campbell,  formerly  of 
Rochester  and  Minneapolis.  Mr.  Farwell  has 
long  been  one  of  the  chief  friends  of  tbe 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  and  its 
President  is  his  son. 

This  main  building  of  the  Association  is  not 
yet  fully  completed,  but  nearly  so.  It  ranks 
among  the  lofty  steel  buildings  of  the  down¬ 
town  section.  On  the  first  floor  (though 
reached  by  a  short  flight  of  stairs)  are  the 
offices  and  the  maiiV auditorium,  the  latter 
not  yet  ready  for  occupancy ;  a  natatorium 
and  bath  rooms  are  on  tbe  floor  below,  while 
on  the  main  floor  are  reception  and  reading 
rooms,  well  lighted  The  next  floor  contains 
tbe  parlors  and  other  rooms,  including  the 
library  The  smaller  rooms  connected  with 
the  gymnasium  are  on  the  fourth  floor  A  j 
masrnificent  gymnasium  is  on  the  fifth  floor,  j 
its  gallery  being  used  as  a  running  track  I 
Tbe  seventh  floor  has  class  rooms  and  a  mem-  ; 
bers’  restaurant  From  the  eighth  to  the  I 
twelfth  floor  the  building  will  be  rented  for 
offices.  The  cost  of  the  ground  was  §800,000,  I 
and  of  the  building  §900,000.  The  first  §50,000  j 
were  given  by  tbe  late  John  Crerar.  About  j 
§100,000  have  still  to  be  raised.  The  impor  j 
tant  work  of  the  Association  is  conducted  j 
under  the  supervision  of  a  force  of  consecrated  j 
and  skillful  secretaries. 

SOriAL,  PROBLEMS. 

One  of  the  most  devoted  friends  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  is  Pro- 
;  fessor  Graham  Taylor  of  the  Chicago  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary.  Professor  Taylor  is  a  brother 
of  the  eminently  successful  jiastor  of  the  Brick 
Presbvterian  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  His 
j  department  in  the  Seminary  is  Sociology. 
While  in  Hartford  he  built  up  a  remarkable 
enterprise  in  the  form  of  a  Sunday  afternoon 
;  class  for  laboring  men,  in  which  social  prob¬ 
lems  were  discussed  and  evangelistic  work 
:  carried  on.  Professor  Taylor  is  now  attempt¬ 
ing  the  same  thing  in  connection  with  the 
i  Central  Department  of  the  Young  Men’s  Cbris- 
■  tian  Association.  Every  Sunday  afternoon  he 


tated  extra  seats  in  tbe  church  to  provide 
for  tbe  great  and  enthusiastic  audience  pres¬ 
ent  to  hear  tbe  celebrated  temperance  orator, 
Mr.  John  G.  Woolley,  Last  Sabbath  saw  this 
success  surpassed  on  tbe  occasion  of  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  The  Carolinians,  colored  jubilee  sing¬ 
ers,  with  the  sacred  melodies  of  slavery. 
Extra  seats  were  placed  in  every  possible 
place,  and  people  sat  on  the  pulpit  steps,  and 
many  stood  during  the  entire  services.  It  is 
estimated  that  800  enjoyed  the  service,  and 
that  500  were  turned  away.  Best  of  all,  groat 
solemnity  prevailed  through  the  usual  sermon, 
and  large  numbers  attended  the  after- meeting 
in  the  chapel,  many  of  w’hom  expressed  a  de¬ 
sire  for  the  Christian  life.  The  same  evening 
the  Third  Church,  only  four  blocks  distant, 
was  completely  filled,  while  Dr.  Withrow 
preached  a  grand  sermon  on  the  events  of 
the  closing  year. 

Y01TN<i  LADIES  IN  PARIS. 

There  has  been  placed  in  my  hands,  by  a 
j  member  of  my  church,  the  prospectus  of  the 
Lafayette  Home  for  American  Lady  Students, 
12,  Rue  Boccador,  Paris,  France.  This  home 
^  has  recently  been  opened,  under  the  Christian 
I  management  of  Miss  M.  Smedley,  formerly  of 
I  this  country.  Christian  families  sending  their 
j  daughters  to  the  French  metropolis  for  study, 

I  should  know  of  so  worthy  an  undertaking. 
The  Home  is  open  to  any  properly  recom¬ 
mended  young  lady  who  is  pursuing  study. 
Guests  are  expected  to  pay  for  their  rooms, 
with  board,  from  three  to  five  francs  per  day  ; 
occasional  exceptions  will  be  made  to  the  rule 
of  payment.  The  purpose  is  to  place  the 
Home  upon  a  permanent  foundation.  A  friend 
has  offered  tbe  free  use  of  a  house  of  over 
forty  rooms,  and  manj’  have  contributed  to 
tbe  Home,  among  the  donors  being  tbe  Grand 
Duchess  of  Baden,  several  countesses,  and 
Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  Baron  de  Rothschild, 
and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt.  The  prospec¬ 
tus  is  signed  by  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  E  G.  Thurber  of 
Paris,  well  known  in  this  country,  and  several 
others.  Such  an  institution  commends  itself 
to  those  who  have  money  to  give  or  daughters 
whom  they  expect  to  educate  in  Paris. 

Frederick  Campbell. 

Chicago,  III..  Jannarv  4.  1894. 

Inmcres  the  Guns. — There  seems  to  be  some 
:  very  serious  drawback  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
smokeless  powders,  on  which  the  military  au 
thorities  of  the  world  have  expended  so  much 
money  lately.  One  of  the  latest  discovered  of 
I  these  is  that  in  some  way  it  injures  the  guns 
I  in  which  it  is  used.  A  French  newspaper  says 
■  that  this  powder  has  done  great  damage  to  the 
steel  guns  of  tbe  Italian  army,  that  at  least 
j  five  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  have  been  ren 
j  dered  practically  useless  by  it. 


the  callers.  Four  men  were  present  who  were 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO. 


conducts  a  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  social 
problems  of  the  city.  His  subjects  for  seven 
weeks  are  the  following:  The  Problems  of 
Individual  Life,  Family  Life,  Neighborhood 
Life,  Industrial  Life,  Social  Life,  Municipal 
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Life,  Religious  Life.  The  conferences  are  of 
the  nature  of  discussions,  each  opened  by  the 
I  Professor  or  by  some  competent  person  ap 
pointed  by  him.  To  prepare  those  who  will 
,  read  and  study  to  participate  in  the  general 
j  discussion,  Mr.  Clifford  W.  Barnes  leads  a 
class  of  men  in  social  economics  Sunday,  an 
!  hour  before  the  general  discussion. 

!  SABBATH  EVENING  S|!:RVICES. 

I  The  young  people  of  Jefferson  Park  Pres- 
j  byterian  Church,  desirous  of  reaching  as  great 
a  number  of  people  as  possible,  have  received 
the  consent  of  the  Session  to  their  proposi¬ 
tion  to  provide  some  special,  but  always  suit 
I  able  attraction  at  tbe  evening  services  about 
I  once  a  month  Their  first  venture  necessi- 


The  Crip 

Has  shown  by  Its  sadden  attacks,  its  terrible  prostration, 
and  its  serious,  often  fatal  results,  that  it  is  a  disease 
to  be  feared.  For  a  fnlly  developed  case  of  the  Grip, 
tbe  care  of  a  skilled  physician  is  necessary. 

To  prevent  the  Grip 

we  confidently  recommend  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  which 
purifies  the  blood,  keeps  tbe  kidneys  and  liver  in 
healthy  action,  gives  strength  where  it  is  needed, and 
keeps  up  tbe  health-tone  so  that  the  system  readily 
throws  off  attacks  of  the  Grip  or  of  Diphtheria.  Ty¬ 
phoid  Fever,  Pneumonia,  etc. 

After  the  Grip 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  nneqaalied  for  pnrifying  the 
blood  and  restoring  strength. 

Hood’s^Cures 

Hood’s  Fills  cure  sH  Liver  Ills,  Blliousnees,  Jaun¬ 
dice,  Indigestion,  Sick  Headache. 
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Scientific  and  Ceeftil. 

A  Paradise  for  the  Unpunctual.— At  the 
North  Pole  there  is  only  one  direction — south. 
One  could  go  south  in  as  many  ways  as  there 
are  points  on  the  compass  card,  but  every  one 
of  these  ^ays  is  south ;  east  and  west  have 
vanished.  The  hour  of  the  day  at  the  pole  is 
a  paradoxical  conception,  for  that  point  is  the 
meeting  place  of  every  meridian,  and  the  time 
of  all  holds  good,  so  that  it  is  an^  hour  one 
cares  to  mention  Unpunctuality  is  hence  im- 
f)06sible. 

Evolution  at  Fault.  —  The  story  of  the 
cerebrum  by  neurologists  tends  to  show  that 
consciousness,  with  svhich  this  part  of  the 
brain  is  closely  relat^,  has  only  appeared  in 
the  world  at  a  comparatively  late  stage  of  the 
evolution  of  psychical  function.  Kuckhard 
has  shown  that  the  roof  of  the  cerebrum  is 
wanting  in  fishes,  and  the  whole  cerebrum  has 
been  removed  from  a  fish  without  making  any 
noticeable  differance  in  its  habits  and  activity, 
except  in  these  functions  connected  with  the 
sense  of  smell,  which  is  intimately  associated 
with  the  cerebrum.  More  recently  the  cere¬ 
brum  on  both  sides  were  removed  from  the 
brain  of  a  dog,  which  afterwards  lived  eigh¬ 
teen  months  with  unimpaired  locomotion  and 

fenearl  sensation,  except  in  the  case  of  smell. 

'he  dog  was  imbecile,  of  course,  but  it  re¬ 
tained  the  nervous  mechanism  for  nearly* all 
the  bodily  functions.  As  Dr.  Edinger  has 
pointed  out,  such  experiments  indicate  that 
the  organs  and  processes  of  consciousnpss  are 
merely  superposed  on  the  sub  structure  of  the 
instinctive  processes.  In  man,  who  relies 
more  on  reflection  an.d  the  higher  functions  of 
the  mind,  the  primitive  independence  of  the 
lower  centres  of  the  brain  is  retained  for  a 
relatively  short  period  during  childhood.  Such 
a  view  of  the  matter  t:ertainly  tends  to  place 
man  on  a  very  different  footing  in  creation 
from  those  “dragons  of  the  prime  who  touch 
each  other  in  their  sliqae.  ”  It  looks  as  if 
science,  when  all  is  said,  will  ultimately  justi¬ 
fy  the  intuitive  conception  which  man  had 
formed  of  himself  and  his  place  of  nature. 


The  North  Amer'oan  Review  for  Janiiarjr. 

The  North  American  Review  starts  in  upon 
the  New  Year  with  a  splendid  array  of  con¬ 
tributors  dealing  with  topics  of  burning  inter¬ 
est.  Rarely  is  a  magazine  table  of  contents  so 
well  prepared  to  meet  the  questions  that  are 
jnst  now  demanding  the  close  attention  of  the 
scholar,  moralist  and  lover  of  his  country  and 
fellow-man  The  January  “North  American’’ 
should  be  wiflely  read ;  such  numbers  are  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  hopeful  energies  of 
the  time.  _ 

Walter  Baker  and  Company,  the  largest 
Cocoa  and  Chocolate  Manufacturers  on  this 
continent,  have  carried  off  the  highest  honors 
at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition.  They 
received  from  the  Board  of  Judges  the  highest 
awards  (medals  and  diplomas)  on  all  the  arti¬ 
cles  contained  in  their  exhibit ;  namely,  break¬ 
fast  cocoa,  premium  No.  1  chocolate,  German 
sweet  chocolate,  vanilla  chocolate,  cocoa  butter. 

The  judges  state  in  their  report  that  these 
products  are  characterized  by  “excellent 
flavor,"  “purity  of  material  employed,”  and 
“  uniform,  even  composition,  indicating  great 
care  in  point  of  mechanical  preparation.  ” 

A  copy  of  Miss  Parloa’s  ‘^Choice  Receipts” 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  housekeeper,  on  appli¬ 
cation,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  to  Walter  Baker 
and  Company,  Dorchester,  Mass. , 


Financial. 


Finanpcial. 


Investments. 

To  Uivestors  woo  look  to  tbe  Safety  of  the  Invesuneiit  ratbc 
than  to  high  rates  of  interest  we  offer  6  per  cent,  gnaranteei 
farm  and  city  mortgages  m  sde  in  Montana  and  W  ashlngtot 
Interest  semi-annual.  Principal  and  Interest  payable  in  goh 
Six  per  cent,  debentnres  secured  by  same  class  of  mortgagw 
interest  seml-annnal.  Principal  and  Interest  payable  at  tbr 

ATLANTIC  TRUST  COMPANY, 

New  York  City  Tmstee  for  tbe  debentnres. 

The  Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Co 


CAPITAL 


$f>00,000. 


President:— WILLIAM  8.  EXO,  President  of  theStU 
sing  National  Bank  of  Pine  Plains.  N.  Y. 

Vice-Presidents:  — 8IDNEY  E.  MORSE.  Morse  Bnlld 
Ing.  New  York  City :  Hon,  MATT.  H.  ELLIS,  Yonkers 

^^‘reUry  :-LIVING8TON  B.  MORSE.  Morse  BnUd 
Ing,  New  York  City.  , 

Treasurer  and  Western  Manager :  —  L.  B.  BUNNELL 
Helena,  Montana. 

Counsel Hon.  TBOS.  M.  WALLER,  Ex-Govemor  of 
Connectlcat.  _ 

New  York  Office :  Morse  Ballding,  140  Nsasan  Street,  MeT 

^Pre^rat’s  Office :  Pine  Plains.  Dotohses  Oo.,  N.  T. 

Poll  partlcalars  and  satisfactory  referenoes  given  by  eddrrr 
etng  emisrof  tbe  above  offices. 


During  the  Month  of  January, 

If  you  are  like  most  readers  of  this  paper,  you 
will  have  a  few  dollars  to  invest — perhaps  a 
few  hundreds  or  thousands.  You  doubtless  wish 
the  best  possible  rate  of  interest  consistent  with 
j  1 1  safety. 

*  I  Now,  the  Provident  Trust  Co.  is  organized  for 
^  %  the  express  purpose  of  making  safe  investments 

*  F  for  colleges,  societies,  estates,  and  individuals. 

It  offers  guaranteed  gold  mortgages  on  im¬ 
proved  city  property,  bearing  6%  to  7%  interest. 
It  also  offers  school  bonds  and  other  high  class 
securities  yielding  to  6%. 

The  Provident 


Onr  book  on  investmenta 
is  sent  free. 

Please  mention  Tag  EvAMagiiisr. 


Brown  Brothers  &  Co., 

raiLA.,  raw  TOBK,  BOfflOa. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BAI/IIMORB. 
ooirraoriD  bt  pbitati  vmna. 

Members  N.  T»  Phlla.  and  Baltlmoro  Stook  ■xok’t 
We  bnyand  sell  au  first  class  Invest- 
ment  Beimrltles  tor  customers.  Were-  111  VflBTinHH 
celve  Booonnts  of  Banks,  Bankers  Cor¬ 
porations,  Firms  and  tndlvldiiids  on 
favorable  terms  and  make  ooUeotlonof  OsX^ltlTlIiraB 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  aa 
Panada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  Unttad  States  on  forslg 
coontrles. 

■  ^d-|-Aisa  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Szoliaiige  01 
UCvM?JrO  and  make  cable  transfers  to  an  points:  als 
make  ooUectlans  and  lesne  Oommetolal  an 
01  Travellers’  Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  tb 

Credit. 

BROWN,  SHIPLEY  A  OO.,  LONDON. 


DULUTH  IS  VESTMENTS. 

MSTATM  AND  LOANS. 

We  are  large  dealers  In  Buslneoa,  Raaidenoe,  Dock  ant 
Acre  Properneo,  both  in  Dnlnth  and  on  the  Boatb  aide  a! 
the  harbor,  in  Superior  and  West  Superior.  We  sent 
list  of  banana  and  mape  tol  ocate  them,  when  reqneataf 
and  have  tnveeted  many  thousands  of  doUara  for  thoai 
who  never  saw  the  city,  alwim  with  satisfaction,  and  b 
c.lmoat  every  case  wiu  VEsy  LARGE  prollta. 


LOANS. 


We  can  loan  money  for  thoee  not  wishing  to  ptuehaaa 

7  AND  8  PER  CENT.  NET. 

Interest  payable  aeml-annnally.  Gilt-edged  aecnrlt] 
Refer  to  First  National  Bank,  Dnlnth,  and  to  hundred 
who  have  dealt  with  ns  In  other  states.  We  solicit  oor 
respondenoe.  Write 

WM.  C.  8HEBW00D  A  CO..  Dmlmth.  MIbm. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Fropertlea. 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insuranaa. 

.Speeial  attention  given  to  the  care  of  Prep- 
erty  and  Collection  of  Bento, 


No  10  East  16th  Street 


New  York 


2d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


I  Ooo"  First  Mortgages 

■  ww  9  /O  On  inside  property  In 

Jh  f  \  HjB  Jh  High  Qrade  Steurlty. 

I  A  W  W  IVI  #4  m  Principal  and  hrttrut  payablt 


O-OXalD 

With  New  York  Exchange. 

I  can  net  yon  these  rates  for  a  short  time  only.  Fnl 
infiirmation  on  application;  it  will  pay  yon  to  Inyesti' 
gate.  Warrants  famished. 

I  WILLIAM  t.  smith, 

Girard  Trust  Co..  Phlla.  )  PldeUtr  Ballding, 

Tacoma.  Wash 


Trust 


A  FARM  BARGAIN. 

825  Aerrs  Ter  Three  Thoonad  Delian. 
T50  Aeres  in  timber  sod  wood.  Three  milee  tram 
Depot.  Abondenoe  of  genw.  Free  eetalogoe  eoa- 
telmng  larger  aadsioalleg  Parma. 

S.  fi.  CHAFFIN  &  CO..  Bithmead.  Yat 


DCCT  DIDPIIUC  .ver  given  in  Orange  Orovee, 
DCul  DAnUAIIlu  Houses.  City  Lota,  and  nnlm- 

S roved  land.  Call  on  nr  ad-  CF  I 

rees  H.  A.  Delaad,  DeLaad,  b  rC  I 


:  OHMKMKBHOBM'S  TBAOHUtS*  A«nW. 

,  Oldest  and  beet  known  la  U.  S. 

I  EsUblished  USB. 

8  Sami  14th  Stbot  Nbw  Tohk. 


UPSON  SEMINANY, 

MKW  PBnBTOM,  UTOHBXBU>  OO.,  OOim., 
For  Boys  and  Voniut  Men.  References:  FraffidantDwlitk- 
Yale  University ;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cnyler,  DJ).,  of  BrooklPi 


Bew.  HBMBT 


West  Jersey  Academy. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys.  Prepares  for  College  or  Buaineas.  A 
Christian  Houie  and  School.  Refers  to  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Field.  D.O..  of  The  Evamobust,  the  Faonlty  of  E*rlnce- 
ton  College,  etc.  For  tei  ms  and  information  addrest 
PHOEBUS  W.  LYON,  A.M.,  Prtoolpal. 


GOOD  NEWS 

Visit  the  Mid-Winter  Fair 
at  San  Francisco. 

You  have  long  contemplated  a  California  trip, 
and  this  winter  offers  you  an  excellent  chance.  Tbe 
holding  of  a  Mid-Winter  Fair  at  San  Francisco  will 
be  an  incentive  for  many  to  visit  California. 

Now.  the  ‘  Good  News”  we  suggest  at  beading  is 
this:  The  Chicago.  Rock  Island,  and  Pact  fie  Ry. 
has  put  on  a  daily  Tourist  Car  from  Chicago  to  Sau 
Francisco,  via  Fort  Worth,  El  Paso,  and  Los  An¬ 
geles.  It  is  a  lovely  winter  route. 

Tbe  weekly  Phillips  Rock  Island  Exriirsions, 
leaving  Boston  every  Tuesday,  are  personally  con¬ 
ducted  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  are  popular.  This 
car  arrives  and  leaves  Chicago  every  Thursday. 
There  is  also  a  car  leaving  Chicago  every  Tuesday, 
and  its  route  is  via  Pueblo,  the  Scenic  Route,  and 
Ogden,  to  San  Francisco,  same  as  Boston  car. 

Rates  low.  Write  to  any  Great  Rock  Island 
Route  representative  for  full  particulars,  or  address 
JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  G.P.A.,  Chicago. 


fI"K!!INFORMATIONSS!! 


CONGHNS’fls^'iilSSOe. 

SIND  FOR  PLAM  4k 


XUM 


so 


THE  EVANGELIST 


January  11,  1894. 


that  a  gfood  housekeeper  is  glad  to  have 
around,  is 


GOLD  DUST 


For  cleaning  and  washing,  nothing  saves 
her  so  much  labor,  time  and  money  as 


WOODIiAWN  OBMBTERT. 

WOOD  LAWN  Station  Oith  Ward).  Harlmn  Railroad. 
Office.  No.  ao  Eaat  8bd  Street. 


MARRIAOES. 

Bush— Smith.— On  Dec.  26, 1693.  at  the  repidence  of  the 
bride’s  parents,  by  Rev.  C.  H.  French.  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Bush  and  Miss  Mary  M.  Smith,  all  of  Scotland,  South 
Dako'a. 

Graham  —  Goodrich.  —  At  Immanuel  Pres^terian 
'Chnrch,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Jan.  2,  by  the  Rev.  William 
Chester,  Dr.  Edward  K.  Graham  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Miss  Loraine  Goodrich,  dauiihter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timo¬ 
thy  Goodrich  of  Milwaukee. 

Hartshorn— Smith.— At  Madison,  Wis.,  Dec.  27, 1893, 
by  Rev.  J.  W.  Cochran,  .Ir..  Mr.  Homer  Hartshorn  of 
Milwaukee,  and  Miss  Matilda  Smith  of  Madison. 

Hitchcock-  Hines.— In  Mnlball,  Oklahoma,  Jan.  1st, 
by  Rev.  John  H.  Aughey,  Ward  B.  Hitchcock  and  Miss 
Della  £.  Hines,  both  of  Mulhall. 

Stowe— Nitz.— .4.t  Beaver  Dam.  Wis.,  Jan.  1,  by  Rev. 
T.  S.  Johnson,  Mr.  George  M.  Stowe  of  Chicago,  and  Miss 
Minnie  Nitz  of  Lost  Lake.  Dodge  Co.,  Wis. 


DEATHS. 

CuNB.— At  her  home  near  South  Amenia.  N.  Y.,  Sab¬ 
bath  afternoon,  Dec.  31. 1893,  Mary  Swift  Cline,  daughter 
of  the  late  Allen  and  Maria  (Swift)  Cline. 

Edt.— Entered  into  rest,  Jan.  2nd.  1894,  Marietta  B.  Ely, 
wife  of  the  late  William  M.  Ely  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


KAST  8IDK  KELIKF  WORK  COMMITTEE. 

We.  the  undersigned,  residents  and  workers  on  the 
East  Side,  below  14th  street,  ask  for  contributions  frrm 
the  public  for  the  purpose  of  giving  relief  by  work  to  the 
unemployed  in  our  neighborhood.  Many  men  around  us 
have  been  without  work  for  from  four  to  eight  months, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  some  me<isnrR8  of  lelief  should 
be  provided  Our  plan  is  to  apply  the  system  of  extra 
sweepers,  now  in  use  in  many  np-town  streets,  to  the 
crowded  tenement  house  districts.  This  will  not  de¬ 
crease  the  number  of  men  already  employed  by  the  city; 
it  will  simply  be  an  addition  to  the  number  of  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  street  cleaning.  We  plan  also  to  buy  material 
to  set  at  work  garment  makers  who  have  not  strength 
for  street  sweeping,  the  clothing  manufactured  to  be 
sent  to  Miss  Clara  Barton,  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  for 
the  c>  clone  sufferers  of  South  Caroliua.  This  plan  offers 
an  increase  of  opportunity  to  earn  money  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  earnings  of  thp>e  already  employed.  The 
relief  work  will  be  given  only  to  those  whose  condition 
ia  known,  and  only  by  means  of  tickets,  which  cannot 
be  obtain^  except  from  certain  sources.  We  shall  strive 
to  conduct  the  work  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  not 
attract  any  men  already  employed  in  other  ways.  We 
appeal  wi'h  confidence  for  support  in  our  undertaking, 
which  will  incidentally  relieve  the  nece-sities  of  suffer¬ 
ing  families  at  the  South  and  improve  the  sanitary  con¬ 
dition  of  our  city  by  a  more  thorough  cleaning  of  the 
streets  in  the  most  ciowded  quarters,  while  we  shall  also 
accomplish  our  main  object  of  supplying  a  means  of  re¬ 
lief  to  workmen  who  have  been  deprived  of  regular  work 
for  a  long  period,  and  who  are  now  reaching  the  end  of 
their  savings.  Contributions  of  money  and  of  material 
fit  for  making  common  working  clothes  for  men  and 
women  are  needed.  The  former  may  be  sent  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  gentlemen,  who  have  consented  to  act  as  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  receive  funds :  Rt.  Rev.  John  M.  Farley,  Oireo- 


Brain-W  orlters 
Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

When  night  comes,  the  literary  and  active  busi¬ 
ness  man’s  brain  is  hungry  from  the  exhausting  la. 
bor  of  the  day.  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate  quickly 
supplies  the  waste  of  tissue,  and  refreshing  sleep 
resnlts. 


tor  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Societv,  808  East  371  h  st.. 
New  York  City;  Rev.  W.  8.  Ralnsford.  St.  Gteorge’s 
Church,  209  East  16th  st.:  Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Smitb, 
Chamber  of  Commerce ;  .Mr.  Henry  Rice,  51  Franklin 
at.;  Mr.  A.  S.  Frissell,  President  Fifth  Avenue  Bank. 
The  address  to  which  materials  may  be  sent  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  later.  Acknowledgments  will  be  made  and  ac¬ 
counts  rendered  weekly  in  the  daily  press. 

Stanton  Colt,  Head  Worker.  University  Settlement ; 
John  B.  Devins,  pastor  Hope  Cbapel :  W.  T.  Elsing,  De 
Witt  Memorial  Cbnrcb.  City  Mission;  Josephine  Shaw 
Lowell,  3d  District  Committee,  Charity  Organization  So¬ 
ciety  ;  P.  J.  McCue,  Pres.  St.  Brigid's  Conference,  Socie¬ 
ty  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul :  W.  s.  Rainsford,  St.  George’s 
Chnrch  ;  Jane  Elizabeth  Robbins,  College  Settlement ; 
Jean  Fine  Spabr,  College  Settlement:  i.  Spectorsky, 
iltbrew  Institute;  Lawrence  Velller.  University  Settle¬ 
ment  ;  J.  Seely  Ward.  Jr.,  Old  Epiphany  House. 


CHAUTAUQUA  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE. 

The  Chautauqua  Correspondence  (Jollega  is  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Cbauianqua  system  distinct  from  tbe  Read¬ 
ing  Circle,  which  offers  •  o  students  at  home,  who  are  un¬ 
able  to  attend  the  resident  institutions,  actual  college 
instruction  by  professors  in  the  leading  American  col¬ 
leges.  The  work  Is  accomplished  by  a  personal  corres¬ 
pondence  between  individual  students  in  all  parts  of  tbe 
count 'y  by  instructors  wbo  are  specialists  in  their  sev¬ 
eral  departments.  'I'he  coura^-s  are  based  upon  standard 
college  text  and  reference  books,  supplemented  by  lesson 
sbet  ta,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  instructors.  The  work  of 
each  student  ia  care  ully  corrected  and  crltici«ed,  so  that 
he  may  be  sure  that  be  learns  tbe  subject  thoroughly. 
Tbe  faculty  is  made  up  of  members  of  the  faculty  of 
Yale  and  nearly  or  quite  a  dozen  other  well  known  insti¬ 
tutions  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Besides  tbe 
courses  in  tbe  college  proper,  preparatory  courses  are  of¬ 
fered  for  those  who  are  unable  to  do  regular  college 
work.  The  Chautauqua  College  iasues  a  sixteen-jiage 
qnarterlypaper  in  tbe  interests  of  correa^ndenta.  Tbe 
central  office  of  the  college  is  located  at  Bnffalo,  N.  Y. 
(P.  O.  Drawer  194. 

A  Oatlv  Praver-meeting  will  be  held  every  d^  of 
the  Week  of  Prarer  (•  xcept  Saturday),  in  Leuox  HaU, 
No.  58 Fifth  Avenne,  at  12  m.  The  meetings  will  close  at 
12:811  p.M,  They  will  be  conducted  bv  officers  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Mission  Boards  and  some  of  tne  city  pastors.  All 
friends  of  missions  will  be  cordially  welcomed. 


PRESBYTERIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  will  bold  its 
stated  wioter  meeting  at  Morristown,  in  the  South  Street 
Church,  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  16. 1894.  st  9:30  a.m. 

WiDLXAM  F.  Whitaker,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Portland. — The  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Wlllison 
having  l^.n  twice  cited  to  appear  and  answer  to  a  charge 
aerionaly  affecting  bis  character  and  standing  as  a  min¬ 
ister,  and  ne  having  failed  to  appear,  the  Presbytery  ol 
Portland  did  on  the  27th  day  of  November.  1^,  suspend 
him  from  tbe  office  of  the  Gospel  ministry  for  contuma¬ 
cy,  and  tbe  clerk  was  instructed  to  publish  this  action 
and  issue  tbe  third  and  last  citation  requiring  him  to 
appear  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  tbe  Mount  Tgbor 
Cbnrch  February  5th,  1694,  at  10  a.  m. 

J.  V.  Millioan.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Westchester  will  hold  its  regular  in¬ 
termediate  meeting  in  the  Westminster  Cbnrcb.  Yon- 
ktrs,  on  Tnesday,  Jan.  16,  beginning  at  10:30  a.m.  The 
following  cburcnea  are  required  to  present  their  records 
for  examination :  South  East,  HsisUngs  Ist.  New  Haven 
1st,  Croton  Falls,  New  Rochelle  Ist,  Pieasantville,  North 
Salem,  Hartford,  Patterson. 

W.  J.  CuMMiNQ,  Stated  Clerk. 


NOTICES. 


The  Union  Prayer -meeting  of  tbe  Woman's  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  Home  Missioua  advertised  for  January 
12,  will  be  omitted  on  account  of  a  similar  gathering  at 
tbe  Broadway  Tabernacle  on  the  same  day  and  at  the 
same  hour. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  will  be  held  Tuesday,  January  16,  in  Lenox  Hall, 
53  Fifth  Avenue,  at  10:30  a.m. 

At  eleven  o’cic.k  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  of  the  Alaskan 
missions  will  address  the  meeting. 


Absolutely  free  from  malaria  and  unsurpassed  for  healthfulness  generally  and  so  testified 
to  by  physicians ;  with  air  heavily  charged  with  ozone — nature’s  greatest  boon  to  the  health- 
seeker,  with  scenic  attractions  unrivalled.  Old  Point  Comfort  ranks  foremost  as  a  winter  resort, 
while  its  world  famous  Hygeia  Hotel,  with  its  improved  and  now  perfect  drainage  and  other 
sanitary  arrangements,  the  unquestioned  purity  of  its  drinking  water,  unsurpassed  cuisine,  em¬ 
bracing  every  delicacy  of  land  and  sea  foods.  The  charm  of  its  resident  garrison  life,  its  abun¬ 
dant  musical  features  and  dancing,  constitute  a  variety  of  attractions  sddom  offered  at  any 
resort.  F.  N.  PIKE,  Manager. 


LANE  SEMINARY.— JAN  UARY-MAY.  1894. 

The  Programme  of  Lectures  in  Lane  Seminary  for  the 
last  half  of  tbe  current  year,  so  far  as  arranged,  is  as 
follows : 

President  Burrongbs  of  Wabash  College  (second  series) 
on  Old  Testament  Prophecy,  as  illnstrated  in  Jeremiah 
and  EzekieL 

Dr.  Wm.  E.  Moore  of  Colnmbus,  (second  series)  on 
practical  questions  in  Church  Polity  and  Government- 

President  Williams  of  Franklin  College,  on  the  books 
of  the  Acts  of  tbe  Apostles. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Pomeroy  of  Cleveland,  on  Preaching  as  an 
Art. 

President  Scovel  of  Wooster  University,  on  a  series  of 
special  topics  in  Christian  Ethics. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Kelson  of  Philadelphia,  editor  of  the  “Cbnrch 
at  Home  and  Abroad,”  on  Onr  Chnrch  and  its  Work. 

Ex- Got.  J.  D.  Cox,  LL.D..  Dean  of  the  Cincinnati  Law 
School  on  Civil  Law  as  related  to  Chnrch  Property,  Pol¬ 
ity  and  Discipline. 

Dr.  Riggs  will  continue  his  weekly  lectures  on  Paul 
and  his  Epistles,  and  Dr.  Maxwell  will  lecture  from  time 
to  time  on  special  Studies  in  the  English  Bible. 

A  series  of  lectures  on  Foreign  Missions  is  also  on  the 
programme,  another  on  Revivals.  It  is  also  hoped  that 
a  valuable  course  of  instruction  may  be  secured  before 
the  term  closes  in  the  department  of  Pulpit  Elocution. 

A  series  of  six  special  lectures  on  certain  Friday  even¬ 
ings  during  January.  Febmarv  and  March  is  expected. 
One  of  these  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Talbot  W.  Cham¬ 
bers  of  this  city,  on  the  Nature  and  Use  of  the  Psalter. 

All  these  lectures  will  be  open  to  tbe  public,  and  all 
the  courses  here  announced  wrill  be  open  to  ministers  of 
onr  Church  and  of  other  Cbnrcbes. 

It  is  expected  that  one  or  two  new  students  will  enter 
after  the  holidays.  The  number  now  in  tbe  Seminary  is 
fifteen.  One  of  those  entering  in  September  has  been 
dismissed,  and  another  has  been  obliged  by  circnm- 
Btances  to  give  np  study  for  the  present.  Students  en¬ 
tering  will  receive  the  same  aid  as  in  other  Seminaries 
of  onr  Church. 

The  annual  Catalogue  will  be  issued  in  February. 

Jan.  1, 1894.  E.  D.  Morris,  Prof,  in  Charge. 


A  4  Pound  Package 
for  25  Cents  at  any 
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Made  only  by  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  &  CO.,  Chicago 

st.  Lonia.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston.  Montreal. 
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AT  HOVAE  AHD 
ABROAD 

Published  Monthly  by  Order  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  In  the  United  States  of  America. 

•  ILLUSTRATED 

This  magazine  of  the  Church  is  conducted  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  Committee  of  twelve,  ministers  and  laymen,  appointed  by 
the  General  Assembly. 

HENBT  A.  NKLSON,  D.D.,  Editor 
Editorial  Correspondentos 

D.  J.  MoMTTXAN,  S.O.,  Home  Mlmlona 
JAMES  S.  DENNIS,  D.D.,  Fweign  MlMiona 
EDWARD  B.  HODGE,  D.D«  Ministerial  Education 
ELIJAH  R.  CRAVEN,  DJ>.,  Pabllcation  and  S.  S.  Work 
ER8KINE  N.  WHITE,  D.D.,  Charoh  BreoUon 
WILLIAM  O.  CATTELL,  D.D.,  MlnUterial  Relief 
EDWARD  P.  COWAN,  DJ).,  Missions  to  Freedmen 
Edward  C.  rat,  D.D.,  colleges  and  Academies 

Representins  the  Boards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  committee  appeal  to  the  Church  to  give  a  more  generous  support  to 
this  organ  of  the  Church’s  work. 

Within  its  pages  will  be  found  the  story,  month  by  month,  of  what  is 
being  done  in  the  Foreign  Missionary  Field,  and  of  the  trials  and  the  tri¬ 
umphs  on  the  Home  Missionary  Field. 

Would  you  know  what  is  constantly  going  on  in  behalf  of  the  Children, 
or  the  Freemen,  yon  will  find  it  here. 

Space  is  given  to  brief  and  terse  statements  of  the  good  work  by  other 
churches,  in  our  own  and  also  in  foreign  lauds,  and  also  to  extended  articles 
by  able  correspondents  on  special  topics  connected  with  education  or  mis¬ 
sionary  work. 

Each  number  also  contains  Thoughts  on  the  S.  S.  Lessons  ;  while  a  few 
pages  are  devoted  to  Christian  Endeavor  topics  and  to  special  items  designed 
to  foster  a  Missionary  spirit  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  children. 

JOHN  H.  SCRIBNER,  Business  Superintendent 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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EXCURSIONS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL. 

The  Royal  Blue  Line  has  arranged  a  series  of 
personallly  conducted  three  day  tours  from  New 
York,  Newark,  Elizabeth,  Trenton  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  Washington,  under  the  supervision 
of  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  the  famous  Tourist  Agents. 
The  dates  selectedare  January  2.5,  February  1.5, 
March  8,  29,  April  19,  26,  and  May  10,  17.  The 
rate  from  New  York,  Newark  and  Elizabeth 
will  be  §13.00,  from  Trenton  $12.25,  and  from 
Philadelphia  $11.00,  which  will  include  trans¬ 
fers  between  depot  and  hotel  and  first-class 
hotel  acommodations  at  Washington.  The 
train  will  leave  New  York  on  above  dates  from 
station,  foot  of  Liberty  Street,  9 : 00  a.  m.  . 
leave  Newark,  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J,,  8:55  A.  M., 
Elizabeth,  Royal  Blue  Line,  9:31  a.  M. ,  Tren¬ 
ton,  P.  &  R.,  10:20  A.  M. ,  Philadelphia,  12th 
and  Market  Street,  11:26  a.m.,  and  24th  & 
Chestnut  Streets,  11:42  a.m.,  and  will  arrive 
at  Washington  3:00  p.m. 

The  tickets  will  be  valid  for  the  return  jour¬ 
ney  on  any  Royal  Blue  Line  train  within  three 
days,  including  day  of  sale,  thus  affording 
tourists  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  public 
buildings  and  places  of  interest,  in  and  about 
the  Capitol. 

For  more  detailed  information  call  on  or 
write  Thomas  Cook  &  Son,  261,  1225  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  or  828  Chestnut  Street,  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 


A  Good  ChUd 

la  asaally  hestthy,  and  both  conditions  are  developed  by 
nse  of  proper  food .  The  Oail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Con* 
densed  Milk  is  best  iofant’s  food;  so  easily  prepared  that 
improper  feeding  is  inexcusable. 


REX  BRAND  "  VICTOKIOVii. 

Cudahy  Company  Leads  Competitors  in  Beef 
Extracts. 

Chicago,  Dec.  2. — The  big  war  that  raged 
among  the  great  meat  packing  companies  of 
the  west  all  during  the  World's  Fair  to  decide 
which  made  the  best  extract  of  beef,  is  ended. 
It  has  been  decided  thait  the  Cudahy  Packing 
Company’s  “Rex  Brand”  possesses  the  highest 
“excellence  in  quality  and  flavor,”  and  the 
diplomas  and  medals  which  it  will  receive 
from  the  exposition  judges  of  awards  will  fi¬ 
nally  end  as  keen  and  lively  a  competition  as 
was  to  be  found  in  any  commercim  products 
at  Jackson  Park. 

The  judges  were  chosen  with  regard  to  their 
chemical  as  well  as  practical  knowledge  of 
beef  extracts,  canned  meats,  and  other  meat 
products.  One  of  them  was  a  German  chemist 
of  international  reputation.  They  made  ex¬ 
haustive  teste,  and  their  finding  was  that 
what  is  known  all  over  the  world  as  “Rex 
Brand”  extract  of  beef  possesses  the  “highest 
quality  and  flavor.  ”  It  was  made  plain  during 
the  examination  that  The  Cudahy  Company’s 
facilities  were  probably  the  most  perfect  of 
any  concern  in  the  world.  Tht  effect  of  these 
perfect  facilities,  as  found  by  the  judges,  is 
the  possession  by  the  extract  of  a  delicate 
fiavor,  a  light  mahogany  color,  and  the  com¬ 
bined  advantages  of  stimulation  and  nutrition. 
The  extract  is  distributed  through  The  Cudahy 
Pharmaceutical  Company. — N.  Y.  Times,  Dec. 
8,  1893. 


Beecham'a  Pills  with  a  drink  of  water  mornings. 
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FIBST^TOIJR  T«  FLORIDA  VIA  PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

This  year’s  series  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
tours  to  the  land  of  sunshine  and  flowers  will 
be  inaugurated  on  January  SOtb,  when  a  lux¬ 
urious  special  train,  composed  entirely  of  Pull¬ 
man  sleeping  and  dining  cars  will  leave  New 
York  at  9:80,  Trenton  11:08  a.m.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  12 : 10,  Wilmington  12  : 50  P.M. ,  and  thence 
via  the  most  direct  route  to  the  destination 
point — Jacksonville.  At  this  latter  place  the 
tourists  are  left  to  follow  their  own  inclina¬ 
tion  as  to  where  they  shall  spend  the  two 
weeks  allotted  to  them.  The  great  number  of 
side  trips  that  are  available  renders  a  selection 
from  which  a  choice  may  be  made  to  suit  the 
desires  of  the  most  exacting.  The  unsurpassed 
climate  according  with  the  cloudless,  azure- 
blue  sky  throughout  the  immense  confines  of 
the  State,  and  the  healthful  effects  to  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  a  sojourn  within  its  borders  are  sure 
to  be  appreciated  by  the  strong  as  well  as  the 
feeble,  in  whatever  direction  they  are  prompted. 

$50  from  New  York,  $48  from  Philadelphia, 
and  proportionate  rates  from  intermediate  or 
contiguous  points  within  a  generous  radius  are 
made  on  the  most  liberal  basis,  and  include 
railroad  fare,  sleeping  accommodations,  and 
meals  en  route  in  both  directions  while  on  the 
special  train. 

The  remaining  dates  of  the  series  are  Feb¬ 
ruary  13th  and  27tb,  and  March  18th  and  27tb. 


an  excess  of  common¬ 
place  literature  the  intelli¬ 
gent  reader  will  find  it  refresh¬ 
ing  to  turn  to  such  a  periodical 
as  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly.  Whatever  of  real 
advance  is  made  in  any  depart¬ 
ment  of  science  is  promptly 
recorded,  described,  and  illus¬ 
trated  therein ;  and  although  the 
class  of  subjects  treated  is  high, 
the  reader  would  never  guess 
the  learned  character  of  the  in¬ 
formation  conveyed,  so  free  is 
it  from  technical  detail  and  un¬ 
interesting  debate. 

Sold  everywhere,  50  cents  a  copy. 

Subscription  price,  $5.00  a  year. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  NewYort 
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Great  Special  Offer. 

The  richest  treasures  of  modern  Christian  literature  within  reach  of  all.  These  are 
a  few  samples  from  our  160-paj?e  Catalogue  which  we  send  for  a  2-(?ent  stamp. 


®®»pel  Of  the  Klnxdoni;  a  1 

OPUriAWiiri  S  Popular  Exposition  of  Matthew;  price  re-  , 
.  ^  j  duced  from  $1.50  to  94e.;  postage,  life.  ' 

I£ISL  BflU  “His  last  and  best  work.  Spurgreon  ' 

A  bad  a  rare  insight  into  the  word  of  (fod 

ww  Ul  IV.  and  spiritual  truth.  This  is  the  latest 
and  ri|>est  of  his  life’s  labors.  Every  page  is  full  of  his  Master, 
and  yet  sparkling  with  bis  own  unique  individuality.” — Rev. 
•Vkthub  1’.  Pierson,  D.l>. 

_  _  ,  Moody  says:  “  Few  books  are  j 

r,  D.  Mcy©!*  S  better  adapted  to  instruct  and  help  | 
.  j  Christians.  He  is  ‘  inigbtv  in  the 

great  and  scriptures.  ” 

rarknftlAt*  Spcbgeon  says:  “Good,  ex- 

pUpUlul  OUUIVS  ceedingly  good;  a  great  gain  to  the 
armies  of  evangelical  truth.” 

S.  S.  Times:  “Combine  devout  insight  with  skill;  earnest, 
practical,  personal.”  Golden  Rule:  “  May  serve  as  models.” 

The  following  eadi  in  one  volume,  reduced  from  $1.00  to  65r.;  post¬ 
age.  9c. 

Abraham,  or  the  Obedience  of  Faith.  Joshua  and  the  Land  of  Promise. 

Moses  the  Servant  of  God.  The  Life  and  Light  of  Men.— John  I. 

Israel;  A  Prince  With  God.  .  — XII. 

.loseph:  Beloved— Hated— Exalted.  Tried  by  Fire— Epistle  of  Peter. 

Elijah;  The  Secret  of  His  Power.  The  Way  Into  the  Holiest— Hebrews. 


Matthew 

rienry  S  six  volumes.  Hvo.  cloth,  price  $15.00,  re-  j  Six  volumes  bound  in  three,  in  half  seal,  the  irio- 

/  ducedto  $8.70.  VJCIIVIC  o  reduced  from  $9.00  to  $1.80;  postage.  86c. 

great  t^om-  _jh^me^in^imif  m.«^x-o. elegant. $is.oo.  ,  ^OUrs  President  Harper:  “ lusprobahie 

rifi  Afil-o  This  edition  is  in  imich  larger  type  than,  and  '  that  no  series  of  books  ever  publisbedontbc 

II  iVrii  vcai  ^  •  thus  far  superior  to  the  F.  and  w.  etlition.  !  Wltll  tlie  Old  Testament  Las  been  more  popular  or  more 

SrCKGKON  said:  “First  among  the  mighty  for  general  use-  '  r>*A|  ^  helpful  to  the  general  reading  public.  The 

fulness;  most  pious  and  pithy,  sound  and  sensible.  Suitable  ;  DID10«  work  ought  to  be  on  the  shelf  of  every  man 

to  everybody,  instructive  to  all.”  .  who  profes.ses  to  be  a  searcher  after  the  truth.” 

S.  S.  Times:  “  There  is  nothing  to  be  compared  to  .Matthew  '  _  -  ^  •  .n 

Henry  for  pungent  and  practical  applications."  /\  tlV  supplied;  the  above  are  fair  illus- 

Whitekield  studied  Theology:  “On  my  kiu-es  reading  iiiy  f  Bll^  $../VfVF1V  trations  of  what  we  are  doing  for 
Bible  and  Matthew  Henry's  tV>mmentary.”  Head  it  through  con-  ;  liook-buyers  in  all  departments  of  literature.  Our  publications 
linuously  four  times.  Theo.  L.  CrW.KR:  “.A  mine  of  gold;  i  not  sold  by  dealers  or  agents;  direct  sales  make  the  low  prices 
pored  over  and  prayed  over.”  N.  Y.  Obsekvkr;  “  Cnfiuling  possible.  IfifO-paflie  f-ctfafoj/iie  sent  for  2-ceut  stamp. 

JOHN  B.  ALDEN,  Publisher,  57  Rose  St.,  New  York. 


The  Text  in  this  tv])e. 
Notes  in  this  type. 


I  freshness,  clear  analysis,  spiritual  force,  quaint  humor,  evan- 
;  gelical  richness;  we  have  found  our  appreciation  increasing 
with  our  years.” 

■  _ .  Commentary  on  the  Bible.  4  vol- 

m  .  umee,  small  octavo,  cloth,  price  reduced  from 

VUiiii%-ovrii9  $4.80;  or  in  half  moroc-co,  from 

r  1  $10.00  to  $6.00. 

■  Cheaper  edition,  in  2  volumes  (this  typt‘» 
<1  nrl  Rt'Clxx/n  pHc®  iwuced  from  $8.50  to  $2.24. 

,  <inU  DlOtVn*  The  four- volume  edition  is  in  this  tyi)e. 
I  Bishop  Vincent:  “  The  best  condensed  Commentary  on  the 
I  whole  Bible;  notes  of  the  choicest  and  richest  character,  the 
cream  of  the  commentaries;  such  a  marvel  of  cheapness.” 

H.  Clay  Trumbull:  “  I  do  not  know  of  its  equal  within  its 
scope  and  cost;  I  believe  it  will  do  great  good.” 

'  For  family  use.  Expository  Thoughts 
l-AI®IIVr|J  on  the  Gosi^ls.  Matthew.  1  vol.;  Mark,  1 

|5_,l_  Luke,  2  vote.;  John,  8  vote.  Price  per 

■  \yiC  VIII  volume  reduced  from  $1.50  to  80e.;  ])ost- 

■  I  age,  10c.;  the  set,  $4.80. 

trie  VjOSpelS*  “It  is  the  kernels  without  the 
shells,”  says  the  Chri»tiun  Unum.  “  His  thoughts  are  warm, 
earnest,  spiritual  and  practical,  admirably  adapted  to  families 
and  all  students.” — N.  T.  (fbsercer.  “More  sturdy  common 
sense,  less  party  prejudice  and  more  admirable  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  than  in  most.” — Ch.  Standard.  “We  regard  them  iis 
i  taking  the  lead  of  all  works  of  the  same  kind.” — hpi^ojndian. 

I  Six  volumes  bound  in  three,  in  half  seal,  the  I'rici" 

AJCIIVIC  o  reduced  from  $9.00  to  $1.80;  postage.  86c. 
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